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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS. 
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NOT MINE. 
BY MRS. JULIA C. RB. DORR. 


Tt is not mine to run 
With eager feet, 

Along life’s crowded ways, 
My Lord to meet. 








It is not mine to pour 
The oil and wine, 

Or bring the purple robe 
And linen fine. 


It is not mine to break 
At His dear feet 
The alabaster-box 
Of ointment sweet, 


It is not mine to bear 
’ His heavy cross, 
Or suffer, for His sake, 
All pain and loss. 


It is not mine to walk 
Through valleys dim, 

Or climb far mountain-hights 
Alone with Him ! 


He hath no need of me 
[n grand affairs, 

Where fields are lost, or crowns 
Won unawares. 


Yet, Master, if I may 
Make one pale flower 
Bloom brighter, for Thy sake, 
Through one short bour; 


If 1, in harvest-fields 
Where strong ones reap, 

May bind one golden sheat 
For Love to keep; 


May speak one quiet word 
When all is still, 

Helping some fainting heart 
To bear Thy will ; 


Or sing one high, clear song, 
On which may soar 
Some glad soul heavenward, 
lask no more! 
Tus Maries, Ruriaxp, Vr. - 
ee 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
INDIAN TRIBES. 


BY ELISHA MULFORD, LL.D. 


THERE has not been a false principle in 
American politics, but it has been applied 
to determine the relation of the United 
States and the Indian tribes. 

There was a system of political abstrac- 
tions, of notions and theories which have 
no historical foundation; and this was 
advanced as a postulate on which to con- 
strue rights and obligations in the relations 
with these tribes. 

There was a theory of humanitarianism 
which had no just or sober conception of 
humanity, or of the course which had 
marked the historical progress of every 
people in the life of humanity; and this 
again, in turn, was made to serve as the 
basis of an Indian policy. 

There was little risk in either theory, 
because the Indians were so far removed 
and were left to wander undisturbed over 
vast tracts of unoccupied territory. But 
with the development of the country the 
condition has changed, and a thorough and 
well-defined policy with the Indian tribes 
has become a necessity. 
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of very unequal value and mainly modes of 
administration—as, for instance, ‘‘ that the 
pursuit of hunting is to be discouraged,” 
and “‘ that the Indians should be gradually 
gathered upon smaller reservations.” The 
only proposition of the first importance 
was ‘‘that allotments of land should be 
made to them in severalty, aud certain of 
them should be admitted to the benefit 
of the Homestead Act, and, if 
they are willing to detach them- 
selves from their tribal relations, to the 
privileges of citizenship,” etc. It should be 
said of these conditions that the Indians 
would not be willing to detach themselves 
from their tribal relations, when every ex- 
ternal motive is offered to induce them not 
to detach themselves, and when no expres- 
sion of willingness would be allowed, if it 
should exist. And as to the privileges of 
citizenship, when it was reported among the 
tribes that they were to be allowed these 
privileges, and the anomalous political con- 
dition of ‘‘ Indians not taxed” was to cease 
and they were to have the right of suffrage, 
they at once sent representatives to 
Washington, to protest against these privi- 
leges being given tothem. It may be said 
that only the most visionary theorist 
would confer upon them the right of 
suffrage in their present stage of society; 
nor should it be conferred until they had 
passed through along pupilage. It would 
violate the principle on which the right of 
suffrage rests, and call them to act in a 


political farce. 
The propositions which should mainly 


determine the administration of Indian 
affairs, and which substantially allow no 
alternative in the necessary conditions of 
civilization, are as follows: 

Firstly. The tribal organization, in so 
far as it can be effected, should be broken 
up. The condition of their advance in 
civilization is that they should cease to be 
subject to the will of a chief, and become 
subject to the law. The tribal organization 
brings clan against clan and is the source 
of war. It is the condition of barbarism. 
The chiefs will almost invariably oppose 
this, when it would be acceptable to many 
of their followers. The chiefs who will 
aid toward this—as, perhaps, an Ouray— 
should be sustained. Those, for instance, 
like Chief Douglas and Fighting Jack, 
should, if necessary, be removed to some 
locality where, with their families, they may 
be kept as pensioners of the Government, 
and finally placed, it may be, in some sub- 
ordinate positions in the army of the United 
States. But these men are foes to the tribes 
with which they are connected and foes to 


civilization. 
Secondly. Their wandering life should 


be broken up. This nomadic condition, 
which allows them to roam over vast tracts 
of land after game, will not admit of any 
progress in civilizatiof. This wandering life 
allows of no home and no accumulation of 
private property. It was an advance when 
they were confined to certain localities, as 
reservations; but these reservations in most 
instances are larger than they can occupy. 
Their extent is of itself aninjury. 

Thirdly. These lands should be divided 
among them, by allotment of, for instance, 
ene hundred and sixty acres to each head of 
a family, and held in severalty. This will 
strengthen the sense of the relation of the 
family and its unity, and bring out a sense 
of permanent relation to the soil and 
develop the individual right of property, 
which they can never acquire in the com- 





munal relations of a tribe. If a certain 
piece of land is thus held in severalty, let 
it be exempt, for a term of say thirty years, 
from levy or sale, and subject only to the 
right of expropriation, which all land must 
be, and which involves injustice to no man, 
but is only for the well-being of the whole. 

Fourthly. There should be courts of 
justice established among them, with a 
clearly-defined code. In a higher stage of 
civilization every man is presumed to know 
the law. This is notso with them. The 
Congress should define for these courts the 
legal status of the Indian. To them he may 
go in the conviction that he will be pro- 
tected in the rights of life and liberty and 
property, and that violations of the order 
of the family shall be punished. 

Fifthly. There should be a force which 
they will recognize for the execution of the 
laws. This force should be organized from 
among them, in so far as this can be effect- 
ively done. The Government should be 
strong for their protection in personal 
rights and for punishment of crime among 
them. In its administration it should aim 
atthe suppression of barbaric customs, as 
that of the ' venger, the war-dance, the sale 
of women, vie destruction of property on 
the loss of a child. 

Sizthly. 2e socially and politically 
anomalou dition of ‘‘Indians not taxed” 
should ce The Indians should become 
graduall to some form of taxes. 
This does imply the opening to them of 
suffrage. But, with the progress of educa- 
tion, and the institution of private property 
and organization of courts, when their con- 
dition of pupilage as dependent wards 
ceases, they should become no longer out- 
laws, with special privileges as paupers by 
constitutional prerogatives and provisions; 
but citizens of the commonwealth. 

The principles which have marked the 
advance of every people from a tribal con- 
dition to one of higher civilization 
are historic as the human race. If we 
substitute a policy founded upon abstract 
theories of society, or upon a more abstract 
humanitarianism, that policy will end in 
confusion and disaster. 

The principles which have determined 
all that is best in the policy of the English 
with native tribes, and shows that the 
capacity to deal with them igs not lost, may 
be seen, forinstance, in the report of Mr. 
Cecil Ashley in the “* Blue Book” on Africa 
for 1878. Hesays: “ Under secure condi- 
tions of lifeand property, cessation of inter- 
tribal warfare and the tyranny of chiefs, the 
natives increase.” He adds: “It is only 
necessary once for all to break up the tribal 
organizations, and place the natives under 
the direct and, if possible, the strict rule of 
English magistrates, and of a code as nearly 
English as possible—a code’ prohibiting 
slavery, its correlative, polygamy, and mur- 
der, as high penal offenses.” He adds further: 
“ Though the chiefs would resist, their fol- 
lowers would come to approve this. They 
would welcome a firm, regular government, 
which might be accompanied by disarma- 
ment. Not by violent and foolish punish- 
ments for keeping arms; but by making the 
right to wear them a distinction, granted as 
an honor.” The Indian must have the 
sense of protection, not in his relation to 
his tribe, nor in his own weapons—as his 
sharper knife, and better gun, and faster 
horse; but in courts of law, to which he is 
amenable and from which he may receive 
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for Indian Affairs, which should have rela- 
tions with the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of War, is evident. 
There are conditions of civil administration 
which cannot be referred to the military 
alone. This was the conclusion of the re- 
port of Mr. William Welch. 

Mr. Garrick Mallory’s statistics have 
shown that the Indians on this continent 
within the protection of the United States 
are increasing in numbers, beyond their 
primitive conditions of extreme barbarism, 
and this is some satisfaction for the patience, 
and sacrifice, and large expenditure of the 
people of the United States in theirrelations 
with these tribes. 

There are objections to the organization 
of a territorial government over the Indian 
Territory, certainly, at this time; and every 
advantage of a territorial organization may 
be secured through an independent Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, which may have central 
offices in the Territory and should be 
largely sustained by the Territory. 

It will be a great advance when the 
territory of the Indians is organized as a 
civil territory, and with a civil administra- 
tion.. It is certain that every court of civil 
administration; and every township organ- 
ization; and every district for schools; and 
every railway, with its stations; and every 
line of telegraph, with its officers, is an im- 
mediate gain to the whole. These are 
agencies of civilization. Their use marks 
the advance of a people in the arts of 
peace and in better conditions of life. 

We may believe that the people of the 
United States desire only a policy which is 
founded in righteousness, and, therefore, 
has its fulfillment in the institution on this 
earth of the rights of men—# policy which 
is grounded in the immutable laws which 
have marked the advance of all clans and 
tribes and races of men toward a higher 
civilization; and this alone will bring peace 
that will come and come to stay. 

Mowrrosz, Pa. 
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BY PROV. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 














Ir was onthe eleventh day of Novem- 
ber, 1869, that the two General Assemblies, 
representing respectively the Old Schoo! 
and the New School Presbyterian Churches, 
were formally dissolved, and the two bodies, 
after more than thirty years of separation, 
became ecclesiustically one. While the 
First Assembly of the United Church was 
hot convened until the following May, the 
Union became from that November morn- 
ing an established fact, and the historic 
life of the contracting parties began to 
flow together in one broad current. Ten 
years have elapsed since that day; a de- 
cade, to which thoughtful men on both 
sides then looked forward with solicitude, 
has already passed. The Union is still a 
fact; and the United Church now stands 
on the threshold of another decade, with 
its fresh issues and possibilities. Is it not 
a fitting hour for sober and for grateful 
review of the past, and for calm and 
earnest contemplation of the future? 

1. As indicated by statistics, the decade 
has been one of substantial and healthful 
growth, It was anticipated by some that 
a different result would be experienced. It 
was predicted that no superadded force 
would come in to make up for the loss of 
the old denominational zeal; that elements 





of disturbance and weakness would speed- 
ily be developed, and signs of decline ap- 
pear; and that the practical result would 
be either an absolute retrocession or, at 
least, a diminished rate of denomimational 
advance, But such anticipations have not 
been realized. The statistics for the de- 
decade are as follows: 


148,028 
188,421 
These figures give an increase of sizteen 
per cent. in the number of ministers, of 
twenty-two per cent. in the number of 
churches, of thirty-three per cent. in the 
number of communicants, and of forty-two 
per cent. in the number of persons con- 
nected with the Sabbath-school. A sum- 
mary of the first three items for the two 
branches, at the beginning of the decade 
preceding the Union, gives the following 
figures: ministers, 4,124; churches, 5,029; 
communicants, 417,620. But, as the with- 
drawal of the Southern section from the 
Old School body occurred during that de- 
cade, we can legitimately use as a basis of 
comparison only the statistics of the New 





School body during that period. These. 


statistics show an increase, from 1859 to 
1869, of nearly twenty per cent. in the num- 
ber of ministers, but of less than seren per 
cent. in the number of churches and of 
only nineteen per cent. in the number of 
communicants in that branch. The larger 
percentage in the first item is, no doubt, 
attributable especially to the personal mag- 
netism, the fine eloquence, and the organ- 

izing power of its secretary of education, 

the lamented Thornton A. Mills. The 
other ratios show that the growth of the 
united denomination, in both churches and 
communicants, has decidedly exceeded that 
of the New School body during the decade 
preceding the Union, and there is reason to 
believe, if the data for like comparison 
were at hand, that at least an equal excess 
would become apparent in the other direc- 
tion. 

While, therefore, the growth of the 
United Church has not been all that san- 
guine minds anticipated, and certainly not 
all that a denomination so numerous and 
so amply endowed ought to have attained, 
it still may be inferred from these figures 
that the union has been no hindrance, but 
rather a help, to real, heathful growth. 
It may, indeed, be that each body, if sep- 
arate, would have made equal advance; it 
is possible that the advance on the one side 
or the other would have been greater; but 
these items fairly suggest the opposite con- 
clusion. The comparative decline in the 
ratio of ministers is, indeed, a startling fact, 
when contrasted with the increase in the 
aggregate of churches; an increase all the 
more marked if we call to mind the some- 
what frequent instances in which two 
churches of different schools have become 
one; and the associated fact that during 
the decade as many as five hundred and 
six churches have been dissolved and 
dropped from the roll. The increase of 
143,023 in the aggregate of communicants 
is certainly a most suggestive and pro- 
pitious fact; and, in the presence of that 
fact, even those who doubted most about 
the union, or were at heart opposed to it, 
cannot call it a failure. 


It may be well, in passing, to notice the 
ratios of such growth with reference to 
future probabilities. At these rates, the 
number of communicants would be doubled 
in thirty years, the number of churches in 
forty-five years, and the number of minis- 
ters in sixty years. When the communi- 
cants shall have doubled, the churches will 
have increased sixty-six per cent. and the 
ministers fifty percent. When the churches 
shall have doubled, the number of ministers 
will have increased but seventy-five per 
cent., and the disparity between the de- 
mand and supply in our pulpits, which is 
already becoming ominous, will have swol- 
len to alarming proportions. Is it not 
obvious that such inequality as to ratios of 
growth between these three elements can- 
not long continue without impairing the 
vigor and even the existence of the denom- 
ination itself? The number of communi- 
cants depends in part, though not absolute- 
ly, onthe number of churches. The num- 
ber of churches is much more obviously 
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dependent on the relative increase in the 
ministry. The lower rateof growth, will 
after awhile, inevitably limit the higher. No 
more churches will be formed after it is 
found that there are not ministers enough 
to supply the churches already in existence. 
The abandonment of progressive and espe- 
cially of frontier work will inevitably fol- 
low, the rate of increase in membership 
will fall, and a general torpor and decline 
will be the certain consequence, 

But it may justly be asked whether the 
Presbyterian Church ought to be content 
even with the highest ratio of increase that 
has been named. If it be true that the 
decade shows an advance upon the statis- 
tics of the separate branches during the 
decade preceding, ought not our future 
advance to be more than two, or three, or 
even four per cent. per annum? May not 
the Master reasonably expect that such a 
denomination, with all its vast resources, 
with a membership of more than half a 
million, with its schools and colleges and 
seminaries, with its admirable machinery, 
would grow on such acontinentas this, and 
at such a propitious period in our national 
history, at a rate more rapid than even the 
best of these figures would indicate? 
Must such a denomination wait thirty, or 
forty, or fifty years before it expands to 
twice its present size? 

2. The records of organized activity, as 
seen in the reports of the various boards and 
agencies of the United Church during the 
decade under review, is one of real efficiency 
and real fruit. All Protestant bodies, and 
Presbyterians especially, spend fartoo much 
time in discussing questions of method and 
instrumentality, not realizing the simple fact 
that all ways and agencies have somedefects, 
or the further fact that it is of infinitely 
more moment to have the work done, even 
by inferior means, than to waste the passing 
opportunity in fruitless wrangling over 
possible improvements. I hazard nothing 
in saying that, while it may have been a 
natural result where so many agencies 
were to be combined and so many delicate 
adjustments, personal and otherwise, were 
to be made, the annual discussion in our 
Assemblies, and the perennial discussions 
outside as to boards and offic ethods 
and instruments have been a serious 
hindrance to our denominati vance 
during this period. It woul e been 
incomparably better if most of the time 
and strength practically wasted over this 
or that method, this or that discovered 
imperfection, this or that possible alter- 
ation, had been employed in lifting the 
thought and feeling of our Church up to 
the magnificent level of her opportunity; 
if hands and hearts had been more readily 
joined together in one firm purpose to 
secure, by any reasonable means, those 
grand ends of growth and usefulness 
apart from which boards and committees, 
schemes and agencies, are worse than 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. 








Yet what has been accomplishe] during 
the decade is certainly worthy of glad and 
grateful remembrance. Take, as an illus- 
tration, the department of home missions. 
During this period the border-line of such 
missions has been carried from the Missis- 
sippi or the Missouri onward, through 
Nebraska and Kansas and Texas, to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
frontier work is already begun in Utah, in 
New Mexico, in Oregon, and Alaska. It is 
easy, of course, to start vexing questions as 
to the policy or administration of the 
Board: whether these lines have not 
been extended too rapidly; whether too 
much money relatively has not been ex- 
pended in new. and distant sections of the 
field; whether too many churches have 
not been suffered to languish and die out 
in older districts; whether too much author- 
ity is not assumed by those administering 
this great denominational trust. But, after 
all, the grand practical fact remains that, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of the 
Board, fifteen hundred and four churches— 
more than one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber on the roll—have been organized dur- 
ing the past ten years. The foundations 
have also been laid for hundreds of others, 
and the whole continent, with the excep- 
tion of the South between the Mississippi 
and the Atlantic Coast, has become the field 





of our domestic missionary operations. God, 


in his wondrous providence, has from year 
to year opened the way, and the heart of 
his Church has responded to the invitation. 
More tham one thousand missionaries, or 
quite one-fifth of the whole number of 
ministers on the roll, have annualy 
been employed in this continental work. 
The reported contributions to home mis- 
sions and sustentation for the decade 
amount to four millions and a quarter, in 
addition to the sixty-eight millions, or near- 
ly seven miHions annually, contributed by 
congregations to their own support. While 
the disparity between these figures is start- 
ling, and while it may justly be said 
that the proportion given to distinctive 
missionary work ought to be far greater, 
yet what a noble record, not merely of 
pecuniary sacrifice, but also of sanctified 
labor, and patient suffering, and prevailing 
prayer, is thus laid before us! God be praised 
for what has already been wrought. 


I might illustrate the general fact by 
similar reference to other branches of de- 
nominational activity. The record of our 
foreign missionary work, and especially in 
connection with what the women of our 
Church have done, is certainly a grand one; 
though, in view of our real ability and of 
the needs of the world at this solemn 
juncture in its history, everyone must con- 
fess that much more should have been 
accomplished. If there were room here to 
give the statistics in regard to the number 
of churches erected through denomina- 
tional aid, of young men educated for the 
ministry, of colporteurs sent out into the 
field, of volumes and periodicals, printed 
and circulated, of aged ministers sustained 
and comforted in their declining years, of 
schools and churches among the Freedmen, 
and of other denominational enterprises 
successfully carried forward during this 
decade, the record would certainly be an 
encouraging one. Were I to specify any 
single direction in which our denomina- 
tion has specially failed, it would be in her 
work among the Freedmen. Much has 
been done here; but much more ought to 
have been done. We have debated ques- 
tions of method and agency, when we 
ought to have been putting our hands to 
the work itself. Our solemn and in some 
aspects special responsibility in this direc 
tion has never been adequately met; and 
our present efforts are altogether below 
both the vastness of the demand and our 
ability to supply it. But, looking over the 
entire area of our denominational activity, 
we have great reason for grateful satisfac- 
tion. Among other more cheering features 
of this review, the further fact that 1,528 
persons have been licensed to preach and 
that 1,858 ordinations have taken place 
during the decade is one which may be 
regarded as eminently indicative both of 
denominational vitality and of ecclesias- 
tical development. Altogether, such fig- 
ures are highly encouraging. They cer- 
tainly give no warrant to the impression 
that Presbyterianism is likely to die out, or 
even to dwindle, as one among the evan- 
gelizing forces of the continent. It may 
also fairly be said that this denominational 
work has not been done in any offensive, 
sectarian spirit, or in any temper of 
antagonism to other Christian bodies. 
Taking the country at large, it may be 
doubted whether any decade since the 
landing of the Pilgrims on Plymouth 
Rock has seen so little of narrow and 
contentious sectarianism in Evangelical 
circles. While in some directions a cer- 
tain somewhat positive denominationalism 
has been Jeveloped ; while among ourselves 
there has been some considerable flaunting 
of the ‘old blue banner,” and all that; 
still, more amicable relations between the 
Presbyterian body and other Evangelical 
churches never existed. A sweet sense of 
unity has pervaded all these related organ- 
izations; better understanding has prevailed 
among them as to sphere and method; and 
the work of Evangelical Christianity on 
the continent has never been so visibly and 
truly One. It has been thought by some 
that our Chureh has been wanting in de- 
nominational zeal; that it has given to 
others what it ought to have retained for 
its self; that it too readily allows its own 
interests to decline, and is overmuch con- 
cerned about those things which are common 





to all Christian bodies alike. If this be so, 
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it isa mistaké which the Master will readi- 
ly pardon; and it may be Boe 

part of our actual to his 
benedietion resting = catholic 
disposition—he watering us, while we water 
others, 
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THE METHODIST ITINERANCY. 


a : 
HOW ASBURY’S SYSTEM HAS BEEN 
MODIFIED. 


BY GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue Modification of the Itinerancy is 
now with Methodists a living question. It 
is one of the questions, too, which may be 
very properly marked as ‘“‘urgent.” For- 
tunately, the hesitancy once so common in 
the Church to speak frankly on the subject 
hasdisappeared. The fear that a few plain 
words might possibly break up the whole 
exterior economy of Methodism is now 
abandoned as absurd. It is possible to get 
at the real opinions of representative men, 
and to have an honest consideration of the 
arguments for or against change. As my 
own faith has leng since been declared, 
it is only necessary for me to give rea- 
sons for it to the many Methodist readers 
of Tne INDEPENDENT. 

Any one who searches the facts will soon 
discover that the Itincrancy as John Wes- 
ley and the first American bishop, Francis 
Asbury, designed it to be has long since 
disappeared. We have noitinerancy now 
in the sense of these two founders, Wes- 
ley’s purpose was that his preachers should 
be a flying column, always on the march. 
As late as 1788 he writes that no preacher 
ought to stay at any place a week together. 
“That,” he adds, “is not the Methodist 
plan at all. It isa new abuse.” He asks, 
in 1774, how a Methodist preacher can pre- 
serve either bodily health or spiritual life 
if he stays in a city ‘‘two or three months 
at a time, preaching on Sunday mornings 
and two or three evenings in the week.” 
Scotland greatly troubled him, for the tend- 
ency there was to settled pastoral rela- 
tions. But he resisted inflexibly, writing 
to one of his Scotch friends: ‘‘ While I 
live,itinerant preachers shall be itinerants.” 
Wesley was so wedded to this system of in- 
cessant motion that he declared to Lady 
Maxwell his hope that it would endure 
‘till our Lord comes to reign upon earth.” 

The Wesleyans have very prudently re- 
quired of their ministers less than the per- 
petual motion which their founder contem- 
plated, although they are restricted by the 
three-years term, which he inserted in his 
famous ‘‘ Deed of Declaration.” In the 
United States the same purpose to 
make the itinerancy intenscly itiverant has 
yielded to the pressure of necessity. In 
1774 all the preachers in America were 
ordered to change at the end of six months, 
and the next year many of them at the end 
of three months. Even as late as 1794 they 
were required to change as often as once 
each half year. They were in those days 
literally travelers. 

It will be readily supposed that men 
with families could not meet the require. 
ments of such a life of incessant motion; 
in point of fact, the majority of preachers 
who organized the Chureh in 1784 were 
celibates. Bishop Asbury, who had in his 
mind an institute as stern as Loyola’s, dis- 
couraged the marriage of the preachers 
and sometimes disparaged those who did 
marry. ‘‘Ah!” he says in his journal, 
“‘how hardly shall they who have families 
growing up enter into and keep in the 
traveling connection.” An amusing story 
is told of a circuit in Kentucky or Tennes- 
see, where all the itinerants placed in 
charge eventually married. To put a stop 
to this, Asbury sent thither two almost de- 
crepit men; but, to his astonishment, at the 
end of the year they were married. He 
gave it up,-saying: ‘‘I am afraid the devil 
and the women will get all my preachers.” 

As no provision was made in the Disci- 
pline for the support of the wives of itiner- 
ants, the preference of Asbury for single 
men will be readily appreciated. Unless 
the married preacher had resources of his 
own, his privations were intolerable. The 
effect can be seen in a fact incidentally 
noticed by the Church historians. Aslate 
as 1809 all the preachers of the Vig- 
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ginia Conferenee were celibates. - It was 
the commonest of events for a married itin- 
erant to return, when in the prime of life, 
to his farm or his business, in order to edu- 
cate his children. Such a system could 
not be adjusted to the ordinary relations of 
human life; and so it came to pass that the 
claims of preachers as heads of househokis 
had to be considered. The itinerant was 
allowed to set up ® home and become eligi- 
ble to the enjoyment of it for two years in 
one place. 

Another important modification of the 
itinerancy has been effected without any 
aid from legislation. The bishops had 
originally the power to transfer the preach- 
ers at will from one conference to another. 
Asbury would have been thunderstruck if 
his right to send any one of his host of 
helpers without warning from north to. 
south or from south to north had been for 
an instant disputed. The itinerants were to 
him literally so many pieces on a chess- 
board, to be played as he thought best. It 
must be confessed that he moved the pieces 
with skill, and, the rigid conditions of the 
system once satisfied, with fatherly tender- 
ness. Incessant change and the power of 
transfer were the right and left arms of the 
Methodist system. ‘‘I have not yet,” he 
writes in his journal, soon after visiting 
this country, ‘‘ # circulation of the preach- 
ers.” He had it in time, by leading the 
way himself. It is well known to Method- 
ists that the practice of transferring minis- 
ters has fallen into abeyance, Transfers 
now are made at the instance mostly of im- 
portant churches. In ordinary cases they 
are apt to be resisted by the preachers,as an 
infringement upon their conference privi- 
leges. These objections are not always re- 
garded; but they have had the effect to re- 
duce transfers to a very small percentage of 
the whole number of appointments. 


Here are two particulars in which the itin- 
erancy has been so metamorphosed that it 
has almost lost its identity. It has from 
the beginning been subject to another lim- 
itation: it has never been squarely applied; 
and this not from partiality, but solely 
from necessity. In John Wesley’s ‘‘ Deed 
of Declaration,” which fixed the three-years 
pastoral term for the English preachers, or- 
dained ministers of the State Church are 
specially exempted from the application of 
the rule. Wesley had called to his annual 
conferences clergymen of the Church of 
England who were in the enjoyment of liv- 
ings; and he had the good sense to try to 
retain them, though at the cost of a sacri- 
fice of his fundamental principle. The 
adoption of the two-years term by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1804 was accompanied with the 
announcement of exceptions. The first ex- 
empts were the presiding elders, who were 
given a four-years term; then follow editors 
and book stewards. The classes excepted 
from the operation of the present three-years 
rule are over twenty; and the number of ex- 
cepted ministers,including presiding elders, 
is probably not far from one thousand. The 
exceptions are very properly made. The re- 
laxing of the iron rule of the itinerancy as 
to them all shows &dministrative wisdom; 
but it shows, too, that the realization of 
John Wesley’s ideal of ministerial life is an 
impossibility. 

There was once a reason for keeping the 
traveling preachers in constant motion, 
which is not operative now; the fear was that 
some of them might grow to such popu- 
larity and power as to make them danger- 
ous. Such a fear was, under the circum- 
stances, not surprising. For many years 
Asbury was the only bishop; his powers 
were frequently called in question. The 
General Conference of 1792 long debated 
the point whether a preacher, when dis- 
satisfied with his station, should not have a 
right of appeal, against the bishop, to his 
conference. Asbury shows his dread of 
the local influence of the itinerants in many 
ways. He wishes a circulation of the 
preachers, ‘‘in order,” he says, ‘‘to avoid 
partiality and popularity.” He would suf- 
fer no man to take root and become strong. 
There is no appiehension of such danger 
now. The Episcopacy is well consolidated 
ai has grown in the affections of the 
Church. Its authority is universally recog- 
nized, and much for the reason that the 
bishops have used their power with singu- 
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lar moderation. Bat unless one studies As- 
bury’s journal closely, he will scarcely be 
able to appreciate how much this dread of 
successful resistance to the system op- 
pressed his mind. In his view, the cities 
and the country had opposite interests, 
and he was resolved that the cities should 
not bear sway. In his valedictory address, 
delivered near the close of his life, he says: 
‘*Locality is essential to towns and cities; 
traveling is asessential to the country. .. . 
Guard against two orders of preachers—one 
for the country, the other for the cities. 
The latter generally settle themselves to 
purchase ministers; and men of gifts and 
learning too often set themselves to sale.” 
As in an army, Asbury will have the whole 
host obey the word of their chief. He 
must know, when he says to one ‘‘ go,” that 
he goeth; and to another “‘ come,” that he 
cometh; and to still another ‘‘do this,” 
that he doeth it. 

The most conservative of Methodists may, 
therefore, reasonably anticipate that the 
itinerancy will continue to be subject to 
modification. This, as proved by history, 
is the law of its being. A flexible instru- 
ment, it adapts itself readily to the growth 
of society. I share in the conservative 
feeling which dreads unnecessary innova- 
tion. Isee no reason, when a good sys- 
tem has been established, why -it should 
be summarily turned upside down. ~ But 
conservatism, to be wise, must accept the 
law of progress; or,to speak more accurate- 
ly, the law of growth. We need not move 
from our old foundations; but we can make 
our house broader and more spacious, so 
that it shall be a satisfactory home for us 
all. In another article consideration will 
be given to the present needs of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 





ACCESS. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Ortex, when I work or read, 
Conning dreary pages o’er, 
Hardly knowing what to heed, 
Comes a tap upon my door. 


Though my thought is far away, 
Busy with the Universe, 

Mixed with birth or with decay, 
Mapping out the wise or worse ; 


Though [ struggle with the tide 
Poured through wons of the Past ; 
Though I float amid the wide 
Ether of the Outer Vast ; 


Though philosopher or sage, 
Poet, prelate, sophist speak ; 
There’s no charm within the page 

To the kiss upon my cheek. 


And I wonder, sitting here, 
If, beyond the Universe, 

He who rules above our fear, 
Swaying better things and worse; 


He whose life can meet no shock, 
He whose will can find no fall— 
If He listens when I knock, 
If He hears me when I call. 


Aye, though worlds be wide and far, 
Age on age be multiplied, 
He shall turn from sun and star 
And my heart be satisfied. 
Avscrn, N. Y. 








THE TRUE IDEAL OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HYMN. 


Il. 
BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


In the reaction which has taken place 
against dogmatic, discursive, and hortatory 
hymns, the position has been assumed by 
some that no hymns are legitimate except 
such as are directly and in form hymns of 
praise and worship. This we cannot but 
think is going to an opposite extreme. It 
must be remembered that the service of 
Christian song is not an end, but a means. 
Its proper function is to minister spiritual 
profit, to combine the peculiar power of 
poetry and music as aids to the excitement 
and the fit expression of religious emotion. 
But healthful religious emotion may have 
great diversity in its occasions and its char- 
acter, and we think the compilers of our 
latest and best manuals have done wisely 
in providing hymns adapted to express a 
great variety of emotional states. Many 
of our most popular and useful hymns 














have nothing in them directly inthe form 


of worship. For example, Heber’s popular 
missionary hymn, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 

is in no part of it addressed to God; yet it 
cannot be heartily sung without bringing 
the soul into quick and conscious sympathy 
with God, and under the power of the 
grand and affecting though: of Christ's 
work of redemption and of his coming 
universal reign. It is in form only a 
poetical recital of the darkness and degra- 
dation connected with the condition of the 
heathen, and a recognition of the duty of 
Christians to give them the Gospel. Yet 
it is full of Christian feeling and fitted to 
inspire one essential form of it in the hearts 
of those who use it. This makes it a good 
hymn. 

An example of a somewhat different type 
is furnished by the popular hymn of Mrs. 
Pheebe H. Brown, 

“T love to steal awhile away,” 

which contains no expression of worship or 
praise, but only a soliloquy with one’s self, 
or perhaps a statement to another, about 
the happiness which has been found in 
hours of retirement for communion with 
God. But anyone who has been accus- 
tomed to observe such hours finds that in 
the use of these sweet, poetic words the 
feelings of worship and praise often en- 
joyed are, by the power of memory and 
of association, reproduced in the soul; and 
it is made devout and filled with holy hap- 
piness. It answers the end of a hymn of 
worship to the Christian heart. 

There is a numerous class of hymns 
which, by common consent, are accepted as 
good and useful, in which, without any ex- 
pression of worship, great and affecting 
facts or events—the objective realities of 
Christian faith—are apostrophized in spir- 
ited and highly poetic language, and by the 
power of the imagination brought vividly 
before the mind’s eye, as if they were pres- 
ent realities, so that the mind can hold its 
attention to them till it receives very 
much of the same impression which the 
reality itself actually present would nat- 
urally produce. Of this. sort are such 
hymns as the following: 


* Go to dark Gethsemane.” 
(Montgomery.) 


“ "Tis midnight, and on Olives’s brow.” 
(Tappan.) 

“* Beyond where Kedron's waters flow.” 
(8. #. Smith. 

“**Tis finished !’ so the Saviour cried.” 
(Stennett. 

“How calm and beautiful the morn.” 

(Hastings.) 

Of the hymns relating to the crucifixion, 
resurrection, ascension, and kingly reign of 
Christ; of those referring to missions; and 
especially of those which portray the 
scenes connected with the final coming of 
Christ, the general resurrection, the last 
judgment, and the heavenly glory and 
blessedness, a very large proportion take 
this form of pictorial representation and 
finely-touched description, and very slight- 
ly (not at all in many cases) that of wor- 
ship. But the effect of these hymns on 
the tender and devout heart, when it is 
yielded to their power, is to move the af- 
fections strongly toward that state of 
which love, gratitude, veneration, awe, 
adoration (all elements of praise and wor- 
ship) are the outflow. They are, there- 
fore, justly entitled to the place in our 
hymnology which has been assigned them. 
Our manuals without them would be com- 
paratively meager. 

The number of hymns in common use 
which are direct addresses to God, or ex- 
press godward the exalted and glowing 
emotions of praise, is far less than most 
persons who have not examined would sup- 
pose. The hymns of this class, too, which 
are found inour books may be divided, as 
definite expressions of worship or praise, 
into pure and mixed. That may be called 
a pure hymn of worship in which the 
emotions expressed have been excited by 
thoughts or objects of thought, which 
have gone before and are not presented in 
the hymn itself. A mixed hymn of wor- 
ship is one in which the thoughts or objects 
of thought and the devout emotions ex- 
cited ate both presented together; that is, 
the facts or truths concerned are recited in 
vivid poetic statement or narrative, and 
by means of these the mind and heart are 





carried up to the exalted and fervent affec- 


tions which in its culmination the hymn 
expresses. Bishop Heber’s noble stanzas 
“Holy, holy, holy ! Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morn our song shall rise to thee,” ete. 
is a good example of the pure hymn of 
worship. Everything relating to the being 
and perfections of the triune God is presup- 
posed as known and felt profoundly, and 
without preface the elevated and enrap- 
tured soul overflows with adoring emotions 
and seizes on the most elevated language 
and the grandest rhythmic movement in 
which to give them utterance. From the 
first word to the last, the piece is one con- 
tinuous strain of unmingled praise. So in 
the familiar hymn of Charles Wesley, 


“ Love divine, all love excelling.” 


the character, redeeming work, and in" 
finite love and grace of Christ have been 
studied and comprehended, the heart has 
been in cordial sympathy with them, and 
has entered into their significance, till its 
affections have been warmed into glowing 
fervor, and it is ready with spontaneous 
impulse to break forth in direct address. 
The entire hymn is characterized by unity 
in form and spirit and is one act of fervent 
worship. Of the same kind is the hymn 
by the same author, 
* Jesus, lover of my soul”; 


and Mrs. Steele’s admirable hymn, 
“ Thoy only sovereign of my heart”; 


and such as the following of Dr. Watts, 
“God my supporter and my hope, 

My God my portion and my love, 

Eternal wisdom thee we praise”; 
all of which express the outgoing of the 
soul to God from the fullness of its devout 
affection already kindled into ardor when 
the expression of them asan act of wor- 
ship is begun. We might add to these 
many other familiar examples of pure 
hymns of worship. 

We shall sufficiently illustrate the mixed 
hymn of worship by one or two examples. 
We may take the spirited and effective 
piece by Dr. Watts, which, that its con- 
struction may be seen at a glance, we will 
quote as in common use entire: 

“ Plunged in s gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay, 


Without one cheerful beam of hope, 
Or spark of glimmering day. 


“ With pitying eyes the Prince of Grace 
Beheld our helpless grief, 
He saw, and oh! amazing love! 
He ran to our relief. 


“ Down from the shining seats above, 
With joyful haste he fied, 
Entered the grave in mortal flesh, 
And dwelt among the dead. 


“Ob! for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting stlence break ; 

And all harmonious human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises speak. 


“ angels assist our mighty joys; 
Strike all your harps of gold; 
But when you raise your highest notes, 

His love can ne'er be tol.” 
This is the abridged and more common 
form of this hymn. It will be seen here 
that thé first three stanzas are strictly his- 
tory thrown into animated poetic narrative; 
and these, in the unabridged hymn, are 
followed by two others of the same charac- 
ter. In five stanzas,as Dr. Watts wrote, 
the momentous facts which are fitted to 
stir the soul to the highest emotions of 
gratitude and praise are recited; and then, 
when the proper emotions have been en- 
kindled by them, the direct act of worship 
in the hymn begins with the rapturous 
burst of feeling in the words, 

“Oh! for this love, let rocks and hills,” ete., 


which in the unabridged text is turned in 
the next stanza into direct address to 
Christ: 
“ Yes! we will praise thee, dearest Lord ; 
Our souls are all on flame! 
Hosanna, round the spacious earth, 

To thine adoréd name!” 
Then follows the climax, as if the soul 
were overburdened with the intensity of 
its rapture, so that it cries out: 

“ Angels, assist our mighty joys,” etc. 


Something of the directness of the ex. 
pression of worship is lost by the unfor- 
tunate omission of the stanza above quoted, 
But, with or without it, the careful reader 
will see that this is really a mixed hymn of 
worship—partly narrative and partly the 
outburst of adoring. affections excited by 
the narrative so presented. 

We refer, without quoting in. full, to an- 





other striking specimen of the mixed 
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hymn of worship. In the hymn by Watts 
beginning, 
“Lo! what a glorious sight appears,” 
five of the six stanzas are occupied with 
the recital of facts which prepare the way 
for and introduce the appeal and prayer to 
the Saviour, which the sixth stanza ex- 
presses, 
“ How long, dear Saviour, oh! how long,” ete. 








The number of hymns in which prelim- 
inary statement or narrative of facts pre- 
cedes the expression of direct worship, 
praise, or prayer is large. In our judg- 
ment, the hymns which most nearly realize 
the ideal hymn will be found in the class 
of what have been denominated pure 
hymns of worship; yet among the mixed 
hymns of worship may be found many of 
a high order and in very common use. By 
their realistic character they seize and hold 
the attention, especially with the popular 
mind. 

Still further removed from the specific 
act of worship are the hortatory hymns, 
which hold a prominent place even in our 
latest manuals for hymnic service. In 
respect to the admissibility of these there 
has been some diversity, or perhaps we 
may more accurately say some vacillation 
of opinion, from time to time, among those 
who have taken an interest in hymnology. 
On the one hand, it has been felt that there 
was something approaching the ridiculous 
in saying, as pastors have sometimes heed- 
lessly done, on rising to read a hymn: ‘‘ Let 
us worship God by singing” a hymn, 
which, when read, proved to be addressed, 
every word of it,to man! As, for examples: 

“ Hasten, sinner, to return,” eto, 
“Binners, turn, why will ye die,” etc. 


On the other hand, it has been seen and 
felt that some of the best pieces of this 
class are often used with admirable effect 
under appropriate conditions, especially in 
seasons of deep religious interest and at the 
close of sermons that have touched the 
heart. It hasseemed difficult, too, perhaps, 
to admit that what is in form strictly an 
exhortation or entreaty, aiming to move 
human hearts, should be called a hymn at 
all. But, if one looks deeper than the mere 
letter of the matter, it presents another 
aspect. Tocalla hortatory hymn an ex 
pression of worship is a blunder of the pul- 
pit so gross that it would hardly seem pos- 
sible; and yet it has now and then oc- 
curred. But, then, what is a hortatory 
hymn that is poetically and lyrically con. 
ceived and executed? We have defined a 
true hymn to be a vitally poetic expression 
of quickened religious thought and feeling, 
and have said that it is when this thought 
and feeling is directed immediately to God 
in worship that the Aighest form of the ideal 
hymn is realized. But a hortatory hymn 
may be the utterance in which Christian 
love, with pity and yearning over those 
that have not come to Christ, finds vitally 
poetic expression in tender invitation and 
persuasion. Let us takea familiar example, 
and see if, when carefully examined, it 
does not fairly come within our definition: 

“ Hearts of stone! relent, relent; 
Break, by Jesus's cross subdued; 
See his body mangled, rent, 
Covered with a gore of blood! 


Sinful soul! what hast thou done? 
Crucified the Eternal Son ! 


“ Yea, thy sins have done the deed; 
Driven the nails that fixed him there; 
Crowned with thorns his sacred head; 
Pierced him with a soldier's spear; 
Made his soul a sacrifice ; 
For a sinful world he dies! 


“ Wilt thou let him die in vain ? 
Still to death thy Lord pursue? 
Open all his wounds again 
And the shameful cross renew ? 
No; with all my sins I'll part. 
Saviour! take my broken heart!” 

We have taken this hymn not as think- 
Ing it one of the very best specimens of its 
kin®® but as one of the strongest for the 
purpose of illustration, the exhortation 
and entreaty amounting almost to remon- 
strance. But it will be seen that the heart 
or hearts from which it comes—whether 
of the minister or other person who 
reads it, or of the choir or others 
who sing it—are conceived to be raised to a 
high pitch of emotion, so that the appeal is 
the genuine outcome of quickened religious 
thought and feeling. -In entreating the 
sinner to yield to the love of a Saviour that 
has died for him, that love in its most 
touching manifestations is vividly con- 
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ceived and portrayed with poetic power. 
While, therefore, it is well fitted to bring 
the convinced and hesitating soul to Christ, 
it is, at the same time, as a truly lyrical ex- 
pression of Ohristian feeling, equally 
adapted to renew in every Christian heart a 
lively apprehension of the greatness of 
Christ’s love and the infinite obligation it 
imposes. While not worship, it is, never- 
theless, a hymn, and on the proper occasion 
suitable to be sung. Many of the hymns 
of this class, by their tenderness of sympathy 
both with God and man, and the sweetness 
of divine love which they so affectingly 
express, fail under favorable circumstances 
to elevate the religious feeling of a large 
part of those who hear them. As minister- 
ing so efficiently to the ends of our public 
religious services, they seem to be alto- 
gether legitimate. To this it may be added 
that many hymns which commence in a 
hortatory or persuasive strain culminate in 
direct address to God in the form of prayer 
for pardon or the act of self-consecration, 
and so may be fitly classed with what we 
have called mixed hymns of worship, the 
inviting part of the piece preparing the 
way for the immediate appeal to God at 
the close. Thus Watts’s hymn— 
“Come hither, all ye weary souls, 
Ye heavy-laden sinners come,” ete.— 

after occupying three stanzas with invita- 
tion and persuasion, ends in the last stanza 
with the act of self-devotion: 


“Jesus, we come at thy command,” ete. 


So Mrs. Stecle’s fine hymn— 
“ The Saviour calls; let every ear 
Attend the blissful sound,” etea— 
ends with the touching prayer: 


“Dear Saviour! draw relactant hearts; 
To thee let sinners fly, 
And take the bliss thy love imparts 

And drink and never die.” 
There can be no question about the use 
of such hymns as these. But, if hortatory 
hymns in form are in fact mere prose ex- 
hortations, not instinct with poetic and 
religious feeling, they should, of course, 
be rejected as not really hymns in any 
proper sense, 

We trust we have made clear by state- 
ment and illustration what in our judg- 
ment is the true conception of the dis- 
tinctively Christian hymn and the limits 
which,even in the most liberal construction, 
it cannot ordinarily transcend. It must be 
a genuine expression of the Christian heart. 
It must have poetic fervor and elevation, yet 
not divert or distract and pain the devout 
spirit by excessive ornamentation or artis- 
tie conceits. Its highest form is that in 
which it expresses pure worship, praise, 
adoration—immediate address in some 
manner to God. Next to this, ideally, is 
the mixed form, in which recital, state- 
ment, or even invitation prepares the way 
for worship, or direct approach to God, in 
the progress of the piece. It may likewise 
take the form of soliloquy—recounting 
with one’s self personal mercies and the 
many reasons for thankfulness and praise 
and love; orthat of confession, joined with 
the tenderness of contrition and self-sur- 
render; or that of apostrophizing particular 
attributes of God and specific objects of 
faith, hope, love, and Christian desire; or 
that of lyrically expressed meditation on 
divine themes, that awaken aspiration and 
lift the soul Godward. These and kindred 
forms of the genuine hymn are all legiti- 
mate, provided always that, whatever its 
specific type, it embodies trne Christian 
affections in fitting poetic language and 
rhythm, glowing with poetic fire. Exclud- 
ing what this view of the matter must in- 
clude, the material for good hymns— 
hymns adapted to the manifold occasions 
of Christian worship and life—is yet 
abundant and eminently rich, and as inex- 
haustible as the fountains of spiritual truth 
and emotional experience. 

We turn, then, from the nature to the 
contents and potential influence of hymns. 
It is undoubtedly in large part owing to 
the want of any adequate appreciation of 
the spiritual treasures embodied in our 
hymnology that so little interest, compar- 
atively, is felt among the great body of 
Christian ministers and churchmembers as 
to how they should be used. The light 
has certainly been dawning on the minds 
of a portion both of ministers and laymen 
for the last few years, and there has been 
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ecided progress in the right direction; but 
too many still seem to regard the use of 
hymns as little more than a pleasant accom- 
paniment, with which to relieve the con- 
tinuous gravity of the various forms of 
religious service. What hymns are made 
of, what they are made for, and what spir- 
itual power is in them potentially, needing 
only to be developed, but few, compara- 
tively, have hitherto seemed seriously to 
consider. It is evidently in part for this 
reason that church music among us has 
been and isin a state so chaotic and un- 
satisfying, exbibiting a conflict of all sorts 
of experiments. 





IS THE ST. EOTOLPH A DRINKING 
CLUB? 





BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


‘THe St. Botolph isa club recently estab- 
lished in Boston, in imitation of the Century 
Club in New York, to bring together for 
social intercourse gentlemen interested in 
literature and art. Like the Century Club, 
it proposes to have an art gallery, with 
occasional exhibitions of pictures, and sccial 
gatherings for conversation. Two or three 
hundred gentlemen, of all professions and 
occupations, have already enrolled them- 
selves as members; but as yet the club-house 
has not been opened, and the Club has met 
only once, in a hall, to adopt its constitution 
and by-laws and elect its officers, 

But, while the Club is in this nebulous 
condition, it has already been the object of 
severe attacks. The first, I think, was 
made by a temperance society in Boston, 
which took occasion to rebuke the Club for 
having determined to have wine and spirits, 
and to find fault with the Boston clergymen 
who belonged to this Club, as lending their 
influence to intemperance. Then followcd 
Mr. Joseph Cook, in one of his Monday 
Lectures (see INDEPENDENT, Feb. 19th), in 
which he stated, as a fact of which he has 
knowledge, and from a “‘ document which I 
now hold in my hand,” that certain Boston 
ministers had signed their names to an an- 
nouncement that the new St. Botolph Club 
would furnish ‘‘ wine, liquors, and cigars” 
to its members. ‘‘ The announcement con- 
tains,” says Mr. Joseph Cook, ‘‘ the names 
of many ministers.” He goes on to say that 
he considers it an impertinence in these 
ministers ‘‘that they flaunt their public 
announcement in the face of Boston and 
New England. (Great applause.)” 

In consequence of these public state- 
ments, made on such authority, an opinion 
widely prevails (as I am told by Mra. Mary 
Livermore, who has just returned from a 
three-months lecturing-tour in the West) 
that the Boston ministers are members of a 
club which meets to drink and carouse. 

What then are the facts? 

The St. Botolph Club has never announced 
or published anything about the use of wine or 
spirits ; and it has never taken any action or 
passed any resolution on the subject, 

When the Boston Temperance Society 
denounced the action of the Club in regard 
to wine and spirits, the Club had taken no 
action on the subject, and has not done so 
to this day. 

When Joseph Cook gained “‘ great ap- 
plause” for denouncing the Club, and the 
clergymen belonging to it, for ‘‘ flaunting 
its announcement in the face of New En- 
gland,” it had made no announcement at 
all. When he said that he held in his hand 
a document making this announcement, 
authorized by the signatures of men whom 
he professed to respect, no such document 
existed. 

When Wendell Phillips praised Mr. Cook 
for bringing this accusation, he also did it 
without taking the trouble to inquire 
whether it was based on fact or not. He 
hastened to endorse acharge against his 
friends and neighbors, apparently indiffer- 
ent as to whether it was true or false. 

The only action on record of the St. 
Botolph Club is that by which it adopted 
its constitution and by-laws and elected its 
officers. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws in regard to wine and 
liquors. 

What, then, is the foundation for all these 
accusations? Only this. Before the Club 
existed a self-constituted committee, with 
a view to forming such an association, sent 


private circulars, setting forth its proposed 
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objects and character. It contained, among 
other suggestions, this, that there should be 
no restaurant; but that wine, liquors, and 
cigars should be sold to members in the 
club-house (as in the Century and other 
clubs). 

This private circular was printed by one 
of those to whom it was sent, in a daily or 
weekly paper. This was a personal act, 
wholly unauthorized by the Club (which 
did not even exist) or by the private com- 
mittee which made the suggestion. 

It will probably be said that, though 
these charges are unfounded and untrue, 
yet that they will do good,as a timely 
warning, which will prevent the Club from 
allowing any of its members to purchase 
wine or liquor in the club-house. But is it 
right to accuse men of having done wrong 
in order to prevent them from doing 
wrong? Is it right to bring a charge 
against your neighbor, without asking if it 
is true,in order that some good may be 
done thereby? Men are so constituted that 
such unjust assaults make it more difficult 
for them to do what is asked of them. 


For myself, I see no possible advantage 
in having wine and liquors sold to any one 
at the club-house. But suppose that the 
Club should finally adopt the proposed 
suggestion. Would that make the members 
who do not use wine at the Club respon- 
sible for those who do? I see eminent 
temperance men dining at hotels where 
wine is sold, and present at clubs where 
wine is drunk. Wherein is their conduct 
different from that of those who belong to 
aclub which, though it does not furnish 
wine to its members, allows those who 
wish to buy it. 

The evil done by such denunciations and 
assaults as these is to drive from the move- 
ment those who are ready to act in behalf 
of temperance. Total abstinence is one 
way, and an important way, of promoting 
temperance; but it is not the only way. 
The experience of many years has shown 
that there are numbers of good men who 
cannot be converted to this doctrine, Shall 
they be denounced as wine-bibbers? Will 
this help the cause of temperance? Ab- 
stinence is one way of preventing intemper- 
ance; but there are those who honestly 
believe that abstinence is not the universal 
law, and that, though it may be necessary 
for the present distress, it is not the highest 
law. Temperance they believe to be higher 
than abstinence. They do not oppose the 
rule of abstinence; but only say this is not 
the only method. Some would probably 
co-operate in building halls where work- 
ing people could go for innocent recrea- 
tion in the evenings. Some would 
join socicties, with a temporary pledge 
of abstinence, to be renewed, at the pleasure 
of the signer, once in three, or six, or 
twelve months. Some would sign pledges 
against drinking in saloons or bar-rooms, 
Other pledges might be adopted against the 
use of distilled spirits, as distinguished from 
fermented liquors. But they do not care 
to attend temperance meetings or join 
temperance societies, where the whole time 
is occupied in attacking temperance, where 
temperance is said to bé'the chief source of 
intemperance, and where those who occa- 
sionally drink wine or beer are declared the 
main obstacle to the temperance movement. 


Total abstinence may be often a duty, for 
the sake of others. We may often be called 
on to say, with Paul: ‘I will neither eat 
flesh, nor drink wine, nor do anything 
whereby my brother is offended.” But is 
not there also danger of driving into oppo- 
sition those who are excluded because they 
do not consider abstinence the only rule? 
May not many young men be left exposed 
to intemperance by being told that if they 
b will not sign a total abstinence pledge they 
have no right to belong to any temperance 
society? Are they likely to be converted 
by such denunciations as those of Mr. 
Cook? Are not the members of the St. 
Botolph Club our brothers also? 

God knows, and we all know, that in- 
temperance is an evil so awful that it needs 
the united effort of all conscientious men 
who care for their neighbor to accomplish 
anything against it. Why, then, make 4 
little sect of the friends of such a cause, 
tied together by a single method, and why 
attack all who will not accept that? Is it 
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basis of this movement can be enlarged? 
Let us have, if possible, the co-operation of 
all wise and good men in such an all-im- 
portant work as this. 

Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH DEBTS. 





BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 





Tue foundation of this paper is the indi- 
vidual statement made by forty-four of the 
larger Congregational churches of the 
United States relative to their indebtedness. 

Of these forty-four churches (the term 
church is used in a legal, as well as an ec- 
clesiastical sense), the treasuries of only 
three show asurplus. Nine have been free 
from debt for at least five years, and 
eleven have in the same period canceled 
their indebtedness. Nearly one-half the 
entire number (twenty-one)are encumbered 
with a debt. Within the last five years 
eleven of these churches have decreased 
their indebtedness, without wiping it whol- 
ly out; four have allowed it to increase; 
and six have permitted its amount to re- 
main unchanged. 

It is, moreover, not merely the larger 
churches which are troubled with debts. 
The pecuniary burdens of the smaller and 
less wealthy churches are relatively larger 
than those of the large and rich. I know 
three churches, situated within a distance 
of two miles of each other. One, with a 
large and wealthy membership, has just 
lifted a debt of ninety thousand dollars 
with ease; another, with a membership as 
large, but less wealthy, has paid a debt ef 
eighteen thousand, without difficulty; the 
third, with a hundred members, has a debt 
of only six thousand, which it can pay, if 
it pay it at all, only with the most intense 
exertion. The smallerand weaker churches 
incur debts with the readiness of the larger 
and stronger; but they pay them with far 
g eater difficulty. 

But church debts are not, unfortunately, 
confined to the Congregational denomina- 
tion. The rules of the Episcopal Church 
and of the Roman Catholic forbid the con- 
secration of a church edifice while the cost 
of its construction remains unpaid; but, 
with these two exceptions, it is believed 
that the churches of every polity through- 
out the country are neither more nor less 
free from debt than those of the Congrega- 
tional. 

The causes that have led the churches 
under consideration into debt are, with 
hardly an exception, cither the building or 
repairing of a house of worship or a deficit 
in the annual revenue. The most frequent 
cause is the building of a new house of 
worship. One house, costing one hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars, is cum. 
bered with a debt of twenty-eight thousand; 
another, hardly less expensive, is covered 
with a mortgage of ninety thousand; and 
another, enlarged at the cost of twenty 
thousand, is encumbered with the resulting 
debt of twelve thousand, though a part is 
paid each year. An annual deficit seldom 
leads a church to incur a debt. In many 
churches this deficit occurs; but it is 
usually paid at the close of each year by a 
few of the more wealthy members of the 
church. 

The effects which a debt works upon a 
church are numerous. It robs the congre- 
gation of all enthusiasm for aggressive 
religious work. To pay the debt becomes 
the aim of the sewing-circle, the sociable, 
and the literary society. It diminishes the 
contributions for charitable work, for all 
benevolent purposes, for home and foreign 
missions, and for Bible societies. It curbs 
every spiritnal activity. It lessens the 
additions to the church. A revival seldom 
occurs in a church burdened with a debt, 
Its removal is frequently the cause of a 
deeper interest in religious truth. 

It is never necessary, it is very seldom 
advisable, to build or enlarge a church- 
edifice unless its cost can be paid on its 
completion. The house should certainly 
be so large as to accommodate all wishing 


to worship within its walls. It is not, how- ; 


ever, the size of the edifice which creates a 
debt. The debt is invariably caused by 
the elaborateness of architectural design or 
of decoration. These surely can be omit- 
ted, and a debt avoided. The continued 


financial success of a church, moreover, is 











always doubtful. Either the unpopularity 
of its pastor, or the popularity of a neigh- 
boring pastor, or the desertion of the 
neighborhood by its families, or a depres- 
sion in business may bring a financial 
crisis to the church which, loaded with a 
debt, will destroy it, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
——— EEE 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. 


BY PROF. EZRA ABBOT, LL.D. 


[Continued from issue of March 4th, and taken from 
“ The Unitarian Review.”} 

It may be objected to Mr. Norton’s argu- 
ment that “ many writings which have been 
excluded from the canon were publicly read in 
the churches until very long after Justin’s 
day.” (S, &., 1, 204.) The author of 
** Supernatural Religion ” mentions particular- 
ly the Epistle of the Roman Clement tothe 
Corinthians, the Epistle of Soter, the Bishop 
of Rome, to the Corinthians, the ‘‘ Pastor” or 
“Shepherd”’ of Hermas, and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. To these may be added the Epistle 
ascribed to Barnabas. 

To give the objection any force, the argu- 
ment must run thus: the writings above 
named were at one time generally regarded by 
Christians as sacred books, of the highest au- 
thority and importance, and placed, at least, 
on a level with the writings of the prophets 
of the Old Testament. They were afterward 
excluded from the canon ; therefore, a similar 
change might take place among Christians in 
their estimate of writings which Justin has 
described under the name of ‘ Memoirs by the 
Apostles.”’ In the course of thirty years a 
different set of books might silently supersede 
them in the whole Christian world. 

The premises are false. There is no proof 
that any one of these writings was ever placed, 
in point of authority, on a level with Justin’s 
“‘Memoirs,”’ or anything like it. From the 
very nature of the case, books received as au- 
thentic records of the life and teaching of 
Christ must have had an importance and value 
which could belong to no others. On the 
character of the teaching and the facts of the 
life of Christ, as recorded in the ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
Justin’s whole argument rests. Whether he 
regarded the apostolic writings as ‘‘inspired”” 
or not, he unquestionably regarded Christ as 
inspired, or, rather, as the divine, inspiring 
Logos (‘* Apd.,’’1, 88, 36; 11, 10); and his teach- 
ing as the new, universal, everlasting law, 
which superseded “‘the old covenant.” (See 
* Dial.,” ¢. 11, ete.) The books that contained 
this were to the Christians of Justin’s time 
the very foundation of their faith. 

As tothe works mentioned by *' ‘npernatur- 
al Religion,” not only is there no evidence that 
any one of them ever held a place in the 
Christian Church to be compared for a mo- 
ment with that of the Gospels; but there is 
abundant evidence to the contrary. They 
were read in some churches for a time as 
edifying books—the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome “‘in very many churches,’’ according to 
Eusebius (‘‘ Hist. Heel.,’’ iii, 16)—and a part of 
them were regarded by a few Christian writers 
as having apostolic or semi-apostolic author- 
ity, or as divinely inspired. One of the most 
definite statements about them is that of Di- 
onysius of Corinth (cir, A. D. 175—180), who, 
in a lettertothe Church at Rome (Euseb., 
‘“ Hist. Eccl.,” iv, 23), telle us that the Epistle 
of Soter (d. 176?) to the Christians at Corinth 
was read in their church for edification or 
“ admonition”’ (vowfereiofa: is the word used) 
ona certain Sunday, and would continue to 
be so read from time to time, as the Epistle of 
Clement had been. This shows how far the 
occasional public reading of such a writing 
in the Church was from implying its canonical 
authority. Clement of Alexandria repeat- 
edly quotes the Epistle ascribed to Barna- 
bas asthe work of ‘‘ Barnabas the Apostle,” 
but criticises and condemns one of his interpret- 
ations (‘‘ Strom.,’’ i, 15, p. 464), and in another 
place, as Mr. Norton remarks, rejects a fiction 
found in the work (‘‘ Ped.,’’ ii, 10, p. 220, ff.). 
* The Shepherd” of Hermas in its form claims 
to be a divine vision ; its allegorical character 
suited the taste of many, and the Muratorian 
Canon (cir. A. D. 170) says that it ought 
to be read in the churches, but not 
as belonging to the writings of the 
prophets or apostles. (See Tregelles, ‘‘ Canon 
Muratorianus,” p. 58, f.). This “was the 
general view of those who did not reject 
it as altogether apocryphal. It appears in the 
Sinaitic MS. as an appendix to the New Testa- 
ment. The Apocalypse of Peter appears to 
have imposed upon some as the work of the 
apostle. The Muratorian Canon says: “ Some 
among us are unwilling that it shoul? be read 
in the Church.” It seems to have been re- 
eeived as genuine by Clement of Alexandria 
(“‘ Heel. Proph.,”’ cc. 41, 48, 49), and Methodius 
(“ Conv.,” ii, 6). Besides these, the principal 
writers who speak of it are Eusebjus (‘‘ Hist. 
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Heol.,” itt, 8, $2; 2, §4; vi, 14 § 1), who rejects 
it as uncanonical or spurious; Jerome (“ De 
Vir. 1U.,” c. 1), who puts it among apocryphal 
writings ; and Sozomen (‘‘ Hist, Heel.,” vii, 19), 
who mentions that, though rejected by the 
ancients as spurious, it was read once a year 
in some churches of Palestine. 

it appears sufliciently, from what has been 
said, that there is nothing in the limited eccle- 
siastical use of these books, orin the over- 
estimate of their authority and value by some 
individuals, to detract from the force of Mr. 
Norton’s argument. ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” 
here confounds things that differ very widely. 

At this stage of the argument, we are en- 
titled, 1 think, to come tothe examination of 
the apparent use of the Gospel of John by 
Justin Martyr, with a strong presumption in 
favor of the view that this apparent use igzeal. 
In other words, there is a very strong presump- 
tion that the ‘‘Memoirs” used by Justin, and 
called by him “Gospels,” and collectively ‘‘ the 
Gospel,’”’ and described as ‘composed by 
apostles of Christ and their companions,” 
were actually our present Gospels, composed 
by two apostles and two companions of 
apostles. This presumption is, I believe, 
greatly strengthened by the evidence of the 
use of the Fourth Gospel by writers between 
the time of Justin Martyr and [renwus, and 
also by the evidences of its use before the time 
of Justin by the Gnostic sects. But, leaving 
those topics for the present, we will consider 
the direct evidence of its use by Justin. 

The first passage noticed will be examined 
pretty thoroughly: (1) b the di ion 
of it willserve toillustrate the false reasoning 
of the author of “Supernatural Religion” and 
other writers respecting the quotations of 
Justin Martyr, which agree in substance with 
passages in our Gospels, while differing in the 
form of expression ; and (2) because it is of 
special importance in its bearing on the ques- 
tion whether Justin made use of the Fourth 
Gospel, and seems to me, when carefully ex- 
amined, to be itself almost decisive. 

The passage is that in which Justin gives an 
account of Christian baptism, in the sixty-first 
chapter of his ‘‘ First Apology.”” Those who are 
ready to make a Christian profession, he says, 
‘‘are brought by us toa place where there is 
water, and in the manner of being born again 
{or regenerated] in which we ourselves also 
were born again they are born again; for in 
the name of the Father of the universe and 
sovereign God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
andof the Holy Spirit, they then receive the 
bath in the water. For Christ also said: Except 
ye be born again ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. [We omit the Greek 
of these passages, which is exactly translated 
by Dr. Abbot.—Ep. Inp.] But that it is im- 
possible for those who have once been born to 
enter into the wombs of those who brought 
them forth is manifest to all.” 

The passage in the Gospel of John of which 
this reminds usis foundin chapter iii, 3—5: 
“ Jesus answered and said to him [Nicodemus], 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born anew he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus saith to him, How can a man be 
born when he is old? Can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, Except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God.’? Compare verse 7, ‘‘ Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born anew”; and 
Matt. xviii, 3, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye be changed, and become as little children, 
ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

I have rendered the Greek as literally as 
possible; but it should be observed that the 
word translated “anew,” dvuHev, might also 
be rendered “from above.”” This point will 
be considered hereafter. 

Notwithstanding the want of verbal corre- 
spondence, [ believe that we have here in Jus- 
tin a free quotation from the Gospel of John, 
modified a little by a reminiscence of Matt. 
xviii, 3. 

The first thing that strikes us in Justin’s 
quotation is the fact that the remark with 
which it concludes, introduced by Justin as if 
it were a grave observation of his own, is sim- 
ply silly in the connection in which it stands. 
In John, on the other hand, where it is not to 
be understood as a serious question, it adinits, 
as we shall see, of a natural explanation as the 
language of Nicodemus. This shows, as ev- 
erything else shows, the weakness (to use no 
stronger term) of Volkmar’s hypothesis, that 
John has here borrowed from Justin, not Jus- 
tin from John. The observation affords, also, 
by its very remarkable peculiarity, the strong- 
est evidence that Justin derived it, together 
with the declaration which accompanies it, 
from the Fourth Gospel. 

It will be well, before proceeding to our im- 
mediate task, to consider the meaning of the 
passage in John, and what the real difficulty 
of Nicodemus was. He could not have been 
perplexed by the figurative use of the expres- 
sion “to be born anew.” That phraseology 








was familiar to the Jews, to denote the change 


which took place in a Gentile when he became 
& proselyte to Judaism. But the unqualified 
language of our Saviour, expressing a unl- 
versal necessity, implied that even the Jewish 
Pharisee, with all his pride of sanctity and 
superior knowledge, must experience a radical 
change, like that which a Gentile proselyte to 
Judaism underwent, before he could enjoy the 
blessings of the Messiah’s Kingdom: This 
was what amazed Nicodemus. Pretending, 
therefore, to take the words in their literal 
meaning, he asks: ‘‘ How can a man be born 
when he is old? Can he enter,’ etc. He im- 
poses an absurd and ridiculous sense on the 
words, to lead Jesus to explain himself fur- 
ther. Thus viewed, the question is to some 
purpose in John; while the language in Jus- 
tin, as a serious proposition, is idle and be- 
trays its non-originality. 

The great difference in the form of expres- 
sion between Justin’s citation and the Gospel 
of John is urged as decisive against the sup- 
position that he has here used this Gospel. It 
is observed, further, that the deviations of Jus- 
tin from the language of the Fourth Gospel 
are also found in a quotation of the words cf 
Christ in the ‘‘Clementine Homilies”; and 
hence it has been argued that Justin and the 
writer of the Clementines quoted from the 
same apocryphal Gospel, perhaps the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews or the Gospel ac- 
cording to Peter. In the “Clementine Homi- 
lies” (xi, 26) the quotation runs as follows: 
‘For thus the prophet swore unto us, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, except ye be born again 
by living water into the name of Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven,”’ But it will be 
seen at once that the author of the Clemen- 
tines differs as widely from Justin a3 Justin 
from the Fourth Gospel, and that there is no 
plausibility in the supposition that he and 
Justin quoted from the same apocryphal book, 
The quotation in the Clementines is proba- 
bly only a free combination of the language 
in John fii, 3—5 with Matt. xxviii, 19, modt- 
fied somewhat in form by the influence 
of Matt. xviii, 3. Such combinations of dif- 
ferent passages, and such quotations of the 
words of Christ according to the sense, rather 
than the letter, are by no means rare in the 


Christian Fathers. 
I now propose to show in detail that the dif- 


ferences in form between Justin’s quotation 
and the phraseology of the Fourth Gospel, 
marked as they are, all admit of an easy and 
natural explanation, on the supposition that 
he really borrowed from it, and that they are 
paralleled by similar variations in the quota- 
tions of the same passage by Christian writers 
who used our Four Gospels as their ex- 
clusive authority. If this is made clear, the 
fallacy of the assumption on which the author 
of ‘Supernatural Religion” reasons in his 
remarks on this passage, and throughout his 
discussion of Justin’s quotations, wili be 


of verbal accuracy in the quotations of the 
Christian Fathers which is baseless, and 
which there were peculiar reasons for not 
expecting from Justin in such works as his 
“ Apologies.” 

Let us take up the differences point by 
point : 

1. The solemn introduction, ‘‘ Verily, verily, 
I say unto thee,’’ is omitted. But this would 
be very naturally omitted : (1) because it is of 
no importance for the sense ; and (2) because 
the Hebrew words used, 'Ay7v aufv, would be 
unintelligible to the Roman Emperor, without 
a particular explanation (comp. “ Apol.,’’ 1, 
65. (3) They are usually omitted by Christian 
writers in quoting the passage. So, for ex- 
ample, by the Docetist in Hippolytus [We 
omit Dr. Abbot’s references.—Ep. Inp.]; Ire- 
neus ; Origen, ina Latin version ; the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions ; Eusebius, twice; Atha- 
nasius; Cyril of Jerusalem, twice; Basil the 
Great; Pseudo-Basil, three times; Gregory 
Nyssen ; Ephraem Syrus ; Macarius “gyptius; 
Chrysostom ; Theodoret; Basil of Seleucia; 
and a host of other writers, both Greek and 
Latin. I could name forty, if necessary, 

2. The change of the indefinite ru, in the 
singular, to the second person plural: ‘‘ Ex- 
cept a man be born anew ” to “ Except ye be 
born anew.’’ This also is unimportant, This 
is shown, and the origin of the change is par- 
tially explained (1) by the fact, not usually no- 
ticed, that it is made by the speaker himself in the 
Gospel, in professedly repeating in the seventh 
verse the words used in the third, the indefi- 
nite singular involving and being equivalent 
to the plural. Verse 7 reads: “ Marvel 
not that I said unto thee, Ye must be born 
anew.’’ (2) The second person plural would 
also be suggested by the similar passage in 
Matt. xviii, 3: “ Except ye be changed and 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Nothing 
was more natural than that in a quotation 
from memory the language of these two kin- 
dred passages should be somewhat mixed, 





and such a confusion of similar passages is 


apparent. He has argued on an assumption ~ 

































































































frequent in the writings of the Fathers. This 
affords an easy explanation also of Justin’s 
substituting, in agreement with Matthew, 
** shall in no wise enter” for “ cannot enter,” 
and “ Kingdom of Heaven’’ for “‘ Kingdom of 
God.” The two passages of John and Mat- 
thew are actually mixed together in a some- 
what similar way in a free quotation by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria,a writer who unquestion- 
ably used our Gospels alone as authoritative— 
“the Four Gospels whicb,’’ as he says, ‘‘ have 
been handed down to us” (‘* Strom,’ ili, 13, p. 
658). (3) This declaration of Christ would 
often be quoted in the early Christian preach- 
ing in reference to the importance of baptism; 
and the second person plural would thus be 
naturally substituted for the indefinite sin- 
gular, to give greater directness to the exhorta- 
tion. So in the ‘Clementine Homilies’’ (xi, 26), 
and in both forms of the ‘Clementine Epitome” 
(c. 18, pp. 16, 134, ed. Dressel, Lips., 1859). 
(4) That this change of number and person 
does not imply the use of an apocryphal 
Gospel is further shown by the fact that it is 
made twice in quoting the passage by Jeremy 
Taylor, who in a third quotation also substi 
tutes the plural for the singular in a somewhat 
different way. 


8. The change of éav uf rig yevurthi. avolev, 
verse 3 (or yevvyfije merely, verse 5), ** Except 
@ man be born anew,” or “over again,” into 
dv yp) avayevvndire, “Except ye be born 
again,” or “‘ regenerated ’’; in other words, the 
substitution of dvayevvaoda for yevvacda 
dvwev, or for the simple verb in verse 5, pre- 
sents no real difficulty, though much has been 
made of it. (1) It issaid that yevvaoda: dvudev 
cannot mean ‘‘to be born anew”’; but must 
mean ‘‘to be born from above.”” But we have 
the clearest philological evidence that drwev 
bas the meaning of “ anew,” ‘‘ over again,” as 
well as “‘from above.”” In the only passage in 
a classical author where the precise phrase 
yevrvaoda: dvwiev has been pointed out— 
namely, ‘‘Artemidorus on Dreams,’’ i, 13, ed. 
Reiff (al. 14)—it cannot possibly have any other 
meaning. Meyer, who rejects this sense, has 
fallen into a strange mistake about the passage 
in Artemidorus, showing that he cannot have 
looked at itin the original. Meaning ‘from 
the top”’ (Matt. xxvii, 51), then ‘‘ from the 
beginning’ (Luke i, 3), dvwev is used, with 
mwédv to strengthen it, to signify “again from 
the beginning,” “all over again” (Gal. tv, 9, 
where see the passages from Galen and Hippo- 
crates cited by Wetstein, and ‘‘Wisd. of Sol.,” 
xix, 6, where see Grimm’s note), like radi ix 
devrtpov or devrepov (Matt. xxvi, 42; John xxi, 
16), andin the classics 7da7 ab, ras aibdu a 
mad &€ apxic. Thus it gets the meaning 
“anew” “over again.” See the passages cited 
by McClellan in his note on John fli, 3. (2) 
*"AvwSev was here understood as meaning 
“*again’’? by the translators of many of the 
ancient versions—namely, the Old Latin, 
“‘denuo,’’ the Vulgate, Coptic, Peshito Syriac 
(* Supernatural Religion ’’ is mistaken about 
this), AZthiopic, Georgian (see Malan’s ‘‘ The 
Gospel According to 8t. John,” etc.). (3) The 
Christian Fathers who prefer the other inter- 
pretation, as Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Theopbylact, recognize the fact that the 
word may have either meaning. The 
ambiguity is also noticed by Chrysostom. 
(4) ’Avayevvaoda: was the common word in 
Christian literature to describe the change 
referred to. 8o already in I Pet. i, 3, 235 
comp. I Pet. fi, 2; and see the context in 
Justin. (5) This meaning best suits the con- 
nection. Verse 4 represents it as so under- 
stood by Nicodemus: ‘Can he enter a second 
time,” etc. The fact that John has used the 
word dvwiev in two other passages in a totally 
different connection (viz., iii, 31; xix, 11) in 
the sense of ‘‘ from above”’ is of little weight, 
He has nowhere else used it in reference to 
the new birth to denote that it is a birth from 
above. To express that idea, he bas used a 
different expression, yevvydivac ix Veob 
orix tov Seo, to be born (or begotten) of 
God,” which occurs once in the Gospel (i, 13) 
and nine times in the First Epistle, so that the 
presumption is that, if he had wished to con- 
vey that meaning here, he would have used 
bere also that unambiguous expression. 


But what is decisive as to the main point is 
the fact that Justin’s word davayewndiu 
is actually substituted for yevv7dje avudev 
in verse 3, or for the simple yevy7d7: in verse 
5, by a large number of Christian writers, who 
unquestionably quote from John; so, besides 
the “‘Clementine Homilies’ (xi, 26) and the 
“Clementine Epitome” in both forms (c. 18), to 
which exception has been taken with no suf- 
ticient reason, Irenwus [references to these au- 
thors omitted.—Eb. Inp.], Eusebjus, Athanasi- 
us, Basil, Ephraem Syrus, Chrysostom, Cyril of 
Alexandria, and so, probably, Anastasius Sin- 
aita preserved in a Latin version, and Hesy- 
chius of Jerusalem in a Latin version. In the 
Old Latin version, or versions, and the Vul- 
gate, the MSS. are divided in John ili, 3 be- 
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tween satus and renatus, and so in verse 4, 24 
clause, between nasci and renasci ; but in verse 
5 renatus fuerit is the unquestionable reading 
of the Latin versions, presapposing, appar- 
ently, dvayevv7)7j in the Greek. (See Tischen- 
dort’s 8th critical edition of the Greek Test. 
in loc.) The Latin Fathers, with the exception 
of Tertullian and Cyprian, who have oth 
readings, and of the author, De Rebaptismate 
(c. 8), in quoting the passage, almost invari- 
bly have renatus. 

e occasionally find avayevvnbjiva, ‘to be 
born agein,” for yevvntliva, ‘to be born,” in 
the first clause of verse 4. 80 Ephraem Syrus 
and Cyril of Alexandria. 

From all that has been said, it will be seen 
that the use of avayevynfyre here by Justin is 
easily explained. Whether dvufev in John 
really means “ from above”’ or “‘ anew”? is of 
little importance in its bearing on our ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that Justin may 
have understood it in the latter sense ; and, 
even if he did not, the use of the term 
avayevvacba: here was very natural, as is 
shown by the way in which the passage is 
quoted by Ireneus, Eusebius, and many other 
writers cited above. 

4, The next variation, the change of ‘‘ canno, 
see,” or “enter into,” into ‘‘shall not ” or 
** shall in no wise see,’’ or ‘‘ enter into,’’ is both 
60 vatural (comp. Matt. xviii, 3) and so trivial 
as hardly to deserve mention. It is, perhaps, 
enough to say that'l have noted sizty-nine ex- 
amples of it in the quotations of this passage, 
by forty-two different writers among the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. It is to be observed that 
in most of the quotations of the passage by 
the Fathers verses 3 and 5 are mixed in differ- 
ent ways, as might be expected. 

5. The change of “ Kingdom of God”’ into 
‘*Kingdom of Heaven" is perfectly natural, as 
they are synonymous expressions, and as the 
phrase “‘ Kingdom of Heaven ”’ is used in the 
passage of Matthew already referred to, the 
language of which was likely to be more or 
less confounded in recollection with that of 
this passage in John. The change is actually 
made in several Greek MSS. in the 5th verse 
of John, including the Sinaitic, and is 
even received by Tischendorf into the text, 
though, I believe, on insufficient grounds. 
But a great number of Christian writers, in 
quoting from John, make just the same change; 
so the Docetist in Hippolytus [references to 
these writers omitted.—Ep. INp.], the ‘‘ Clem- 
entine Homilies,” the Recognitions, the “Clem, 
entine Epitome”’ in both forms, lreneus, Origen 
in a Latin version twice, the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, Eusebius twice, Pseud-Athanasius, 
Ephraem Syrus, Chrysostom five times, The- 
odoret, Basil of Seleucia, Anastasius Sinaita in 
a Latin version three times, Hesychius of 
Jerusalem in a Latin version twice, Theodo- 
rus Abucara, Tertullian, Philastrius, Chroma- 
tius, Jerome twice, Augustine seven times, 
and a host of other Latin Fathers. 

It should be observed that many of the 
writers whom I| have cited combine three or 
four of these variations from John. It may 
be well to give, further, some additional illus- 
trations of the freedom with which this pas- 
sage is sometimes quoted and combined with 
others. One example has already been given 
from Clement of Alexandria. (See No. 2.) 
Tertullian (*‘De Bapt.”’ 12) quotes it thus: ‘“‘The 
Lord says, Except a map shall be born of 
water, he Aath not life’’—Nisi natus ex aqua 
quis erit, non habet vitam. Similarly Odo Clu- 
niacensis (‘‘ Mor. in Job.,” iii, 4, Migne cxxxiii, 
185): “ Veritas autem dicit, Nisi quis renatus 
fuerit ex aqua et spiritu sancto, non hadet 
vilam elernam.”’ Anastasius Sinaita, as pre- 
served in a Latin version, quotes the passage 
as follows: ‘‘ dicens, Nisi quis fuerit generatus 
ex aqua et spiritu qui fertur super aquam, non 
intrabit in regnum celorum.’’ The “ Apostol- 
ical Constitutions” (vi, 15) as edited by Cote- 
lier and Ueltzen read: “‘Forthe Lord saith, 
Except a man be baptized with (3arriod7 é§) 
water and the Spirit, he shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Here, indeed, 
Lagarde, with two MSS., edits yevy79# for 
Baxrriodjt; Dut the more difficult rea ling 
may well be genuine. Compare Euthymius 
Zigabenus, “‘ Nisi quis baptizatus fuerit ex 
aqua et spiritu sancto, non intrabitin regnum 
Dei,’? and see Jeremy Taylor, as quotcd be- 
low. Didymus of Alexandria gives as the 
words of Christ (cirev dé): “* Ye must be born 
of water.”” It will be seen that all these exam- 
ples purport to be express quotations. 

My principal object in this long discussion 
has been to show how false isthe assumption 
on which the author of “Supernatural Re- 
ligion” proceeds in his treatment of Justin’s 
quotations, and those of other early Christian 
writers. But the fallacy of his procedure 
may, perhaps, be made more striking by some 
illustrations of the way in which the very 
passage of John which we have been consid- 
ering is quoted by a modern English writer. I 
have noted nine quotations of the passage by 
Jeremy Taylor, who is not generally supposed 
to have used many apocryphal Gospels. All 





of these differ from the common English 
version, and only two of them are alike. They 
exemplify ali the peculiarities of variation 
from the common text upon which the writers 
of the Tiibingen school and others have laid 
such stress, as proving that Justin cannot have 
here quoted John. I will number these quo- 
tations, with a reference to the volume and 
page in which they occur in Heber’s edition of 
Jeremy Taylor’s “ Works,” London, 1828, 15 
vols. 8vo, giving also such specifications as 
may enable one to find the passages in any 
other edition of his complete ‘‘ Works”’ ; and, 
without copying them all in full, will state 
their peculiarities. No. 1. ‘‘ Life of Christ,’’ 
Part I, Sect. IX, Disc. VI. ‘Of Baptism,” 
parti, § 12. Heber. vol. ii, p. 240.—No. 2. 
Ibid. Disc. VI. Of Baptizing Infants, part 
ii, § 26. Heber, fi, 288.—No. 3. Jbid. § 32. 
Heber, ii, 292.~—No. 4. Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, Sect. XVIII, § 7. Heber, viii, 153.—— 
No. 5. Ibid. Ad 7. Heber, viii, 190.—No. 6, 
Ibid. Ad 18. Heber, viii, 191.——No. 7. Jbid. 
Ad 18. Heber, viii, 193.—-—-No. 8. Disc. of 
Confirm. Sect. I. Heber, xi, 238.——No. 9. 
Ibid. Heber, xi, 244. 

We may notice the following points : 

1, He has “ uoless’’ for “‘ except,”’ uniform- 
ly. This is a trifling variation ; but, reasoning 
after the pattern of ‘‘ Supernatural Religien,”’ 
we should say that this uniformity of variation 
could not be referred to accident, but proved 
that he quoted from a different text from that 
of the authorized version. 

2. He has “ Kingdom of Heaven”? for ‘‘ King- 
dom of God” six times: viz., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
A 

3. “* Heaven” simply for “‘ Kingdom of God” 
once: No. 6. 

4. ** Shall not enter ’’ for “‘ cannot enter” four 
times: Nos. 4, 5, 7,8; comp. also No. 6. 

5. The second person plural, ye, for the 
the third person singular, twice: Nos. 3, 7. 

6. “‘ Baptized with water”? for ‘‘born of 
water’’ once: No. 7. 

7. Born again by water’’ for “ born of 
water” once: No. 6. 

8. “* Both of water and the Spirit’ for “of 
water and of the Spirit’ once: No. 9. 

10. ‘Of is omitted before ‘‘the Spirit” 
six times: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 

11. ‘Holy’? is inserted before “ Spirit” 
twice: Nos. 1, 8. 

No. 1 reads, for example, ‘‘ Unless a man be 
born of water and the Holy Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

‘Supernatural Religion” insists that when 
Justin uses such an expression as ‘‘ Christ 
said’? we may expect a verbally accurate quo- 
tation. Now, nothing is more certain than that 
the Christian Fathers frequently use sucha 
formula when they mean to give merely the 
substance of what Christ said, and not the 
exact words; but let us apply our author's 
principle to Jeremy Taylor. No. Sof his quo- 
tations reads thus: 

‘Therefore our Lord hath defined it, Unless 
ye be bornof water and the Spirit, ye cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

No. 6 reads: ‘‘Though Christ said, None but 
those that are born again by water and the Spirit 
shall enter into Heaven.” 

No. 7 reads: ‘‘ For Christ never said, Unless 
ye be baptized with fire and the Spirit ye shall not 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but of water 
and the Spirit he did say it.” 

I will add one quotation from the Book of 
Common Prayer, which certainly must be quot- 
ing from another apocryphal Gospel, different 
from those used by Jeremy Taylor (he evident- 
ly had several), inasmuch as it professes to 
give the very words of Christ, and gives them 
twice iz precisely the same form : 

‘Our Saviour Christ saith, None can enter 
into the Kingdom of God except he be regener- 
ate and born anew of water and of the Holy 
Ghost.” (Public Baptism of Infants, and Bap- 
tism of those of Riper Years.) 

( To be continued.) 
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NERVES AND HOW TO USE THEM. 











Mrs. PartiIncTon is said to have expressed 
a regret that she had not been born in the 
times when people had no nerves. We hear 
so much nowadays not only of nervous 
women, but of nervous men, that it is high 
time we took a little reckoning as to our or- 
ganization. There can be no doubt that as 
we rise higher in the scale of animal life and 
of intelligence we find a more delicate and 
sensitive system. This necessarily means that 
the nervous development is more extended 
and more responsive to all external impres- 
sions. It is like a bighly-wrought and elabor- 
ately-executed musical instrument, which, be- 
cause of its capacities, must have more com- 
plicated and more exquisite adaptations. But 
this does not really mean weakness of any 
part or any more liability when properly used 
to get out of order. If there is any onede 
partment of medical science which in the last 
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thirty years has outstripped the other, it is that 
which has to. do with the human nervous sys- 
tem. The researches of Sir Charles Bell have 
been followed by those of numerous physiolo- 
gists and experimenters, until we can speak 
with accuracy of most of the functions of the 
nervous system, and so have come to know 
the hygienic laws which are applicable there- 
to. The very definition of the nervous system 
at once tells us that it isthe great motive and 
regulative force of human life. If so, to set 
it ajar is to disturb the very issues of life. 
Whether we speak of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem, or, as Bichat called it, the nervous sys- 
tem of organic life, or of the great sympathet- 
ic, ganglionic, or nervous system of organic, 
vegetative life, it is equally true that upon 
one and the other depends that action of or- 
gans and that sympathy between organs 
which only can prevent the body from being a 
jangle of fearful and painful discords. Dal- 
ton defines the function of the nervous 
system to be “to associate the different 
parts of the body in such a manner 
that stimulus applied to one organ may 
excite the activity of afiother.’’ So, to use 
Lang¢’s expression, we may call nerves the 
life-unity and the life-motion of the physical 
creature.’”? The two systems are so accurate- 
ly co-ordinated, and the sensitive and motor 
functions are so adjusted, and reflex and auto- 
matic acts are so concerted that the whole is 
capable of a rhythm more exquisite than that 
of any music below the spheres. Where 
there is a proper bringing up of the compo- 
site nature of man, we are more and more im- 
pressed how difficult itis to put this radical 
part of our nature out of order. Its very 
construction is such as to be ready for any 
allowable emergencies; to be respousive to 
all usual changes, either of contact, scene, or 
circumstances, in the world. It is hard to dis- 
atrange yet, numberless as are the cases of 
disorder. Once out of order, it will not be 
mended by any common tinkering. Nay, it is 
so much a high-wrought and divinely-wrought 
excellency that human inquiry may find 
in it skill which is wholly inimitable. 
Its study is becoming more and more 
a study not only in the interests of 
buman health and physical science, but of 
all education. Huxley says that “ the object 
of intellectual education is to create such in- 
dissoluble associations of our ideas of things, 
in the order and relation in which they occur 
in Nature, as that we shall organize conscious 
actions into unconscious ones, so leading us 
to do by force of habit what we first learn to 
do by repeated volitions. Itis this study of 
the nervous functions that is giving to mental 
hygiene such prominence in the thoughts of 
our wisest disciplinarians. 

One of the first thoughts in all life and in all 
education is so to deal’ with the nervous system 
of a child as to preserve its harmony, and then 
to make it automatic only in that sphere in 
which itis safe thus to develop what is pri- 
marily volitional. We think the times of 
study, the modes of reproof and punishment, 
the exercise of the senses, the effects of sever- 
ity and fright, and many other like matters 
are to be very closely studied in their nervous 
impressions. We have known a sudden and 
startling surprise to excite a chorea in an ap- 
parently healthy girl. One of the worst cases of 
stammering we ever knew of, a lady of twenty- 
five, commenced when she was a child of four 

ars old, in her attempt to welcome her 

other home, after an absence which left the 
child alone until it began to grow dark. The 
study of the nervous systems of childhood, of 
their mode of receiving impressions, and of 
the methods of educating the senses as related 
thereto, ought to occupy the earnest thought 
of every parent and teacher. Tea, coffee, to- 
bacco have no place in our American civiliza- 
tion for the young, although they so often 
come to be used, to a greater or less degree. 
There is an exercise and training of the nerv- 
ous system quite distinct from that included 
under the general head of physical exercise. 
We need to have the senses trained to discern, 
to try and develop the equipoise, and toextend 
the self-contained and controlling power. 
Much of the power exercised by leaders among 
men depends not so much upon powers of 
thought or brilliancy of imagination as upon a 
self-command of the whole nervous organism, 
so as to make it responsive to will where it 
ghould be and automatic in right expression 
where it should not wait forreason. In such 
a case the emotional is as healthy as 
isthe deliberative in another sphere. It 
cannot be denied that the average Amer- 
fean, by heredity and by organization, 
tends to s nervous temperament, and to dis- 
turbed function therefrom, which needs 
watching. Our vital air, our quick percep- 
tions, and hurried attempts tc multiply 
seconds into minutes, and all the stimulus of 
such instruments of precision as annihilate 
distance, tend to set our nervous systems run- 
ning at full speed everytime. Thus, not only 
does your so-called nervous man do his work 
nervously; but the staid, stolid maa, in his 
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attempt to accomplish too much, perchance Biblical Research, 


breaks down into the gait or feeling of his 
nervous brother; and, when he does, is as 
much more awkward with it and as much 
more hurt by it as is an ox when it 
attempts the demeanor of an antelope. We 
favor the study of nerve stability as a specialty. 
That means an eye thereto in education, 
and also in feeding. We believe in brain 
food—not altogether such as we get from 
spelling-books, nor in the Lenten picture of 
an editorial corps fed on fish until the expan- 
sion is that of hydrocephalus; but great care 
should be taken as to the kinds of mental 
stimulus, and then as to the food un which we 
depend. We do need to replace some of the 
natural oil and organic substance we grind off 
of the wheat when we leave only the starch, 
and to see that bone and nerve get their pabu- 
lum, as well as the muscles. Most of our nery- 
ous cases do better under hygienic than under 
medicatory treatment. Now, that so many 
mental disorders are well understood to have 
their basis in defective nutrition and defective 
training of the nervous systems, we must, in 
the interests of life, of health, and of popula- 
tion, attend more sedulously for nerve-fiber. 


ps 


Fine Arts, 


Tue opening of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art this week offers our citizens a rich treat 
of ancient and modern works of art. The 
statues, mausoleums, and pottery of the Di 
Cesnola Cypriote collection, the specimens of 
Phenician glass tinted by chemical changes 
with all the colors of the rainbow, the Egyp- 
tian remains, the specimens of European tap- 
estry, and the loan collection of pictures fur- 
nish abundant material for admiration and 
study. As the visitor passes through the 
large and magnificent halls and galleries, he 
might fancy himself in an enchanted palace 
of science, the attendant ministers of which— 
General Di Cesnola and Mr. Savage—are as 
admirable in their courtesy as they are faith- 
ful in their scientific work. Among the for- 
eign pictures on exhibition are the following: 
‘*Mounted Wallachian Warriors,’ by Shreyer; 
“Pompetian Girl Looking into a Fountain,” 
by 8S. Pinchart; ‘‘First Temptation,’ by 
Compte-Calix ; ‘‘ Spanish Street Scene in the 
Days of Napoleon,’’ by Jiminez y Avanda; 
“Body-guard of the Pasha at the Door of the 
Mosque,” an excellent piece by Pasini; a 
large landscape, ‘‘Clairiére @ la Reine Blanche,” 
by Diaz; ‘‘ The Honeymoon”? and “ The Flirt- 
ation,’’ by Kaemmerer ; ‘‘ The Call to Prayer,” 
by Gérome; “The Pet Lamb,” by Bougue- 
reau; ‘‘ Driving Home the Cattle,’ by Otto 
von Thoren; “ The Flight of the Tartars,’’ by 
Joseph Brandt; “Assassination of Cesar,” 
by Piloty ; “‘ Rain, but no Tears,” by Hugués 
Merle. From American artists there are: 
William M. Chase’s girl with the broken jug; 
A. H. Wyant’s ‘‘ Evening” and another land- 
scape; J. B. Bristol’s ‘‘Lake Dunmore”’; a 
large Venetian scene by W. Gedney Bunce; 
Robert Wylie’s ‘‘Brittany Peasants Reading 
Victor Hugo”; John Lafarge’s “St. Paul’’; 
Arthur Quartley’s “‘ Afternoon in August— 
Coast of Maine”; an immense tropical scene 
by F. E. Church ; William T. Richards’s ‘‘ The 
Wissahickon’; Edgar M. Ward’s “Paternal 
Pride”’ and “‘ Brittany Washerwoman”’; 8, R. 
Gifford’s ‘‘Venice’’; James M. Hart’s *‘ The 
Halt at the Spring’’; Edward Moran’s “ Féte 
Night at Notre Dame’’; Elihu Vedder's ‘‘A 
Lost Mind’’; Winslow Homer’s “ Prisoners 
from the Front’’; and G. P. Butler’s “‘ Roman 
Shepherd.” 


...-Henry O'Neill, R. A., the celebrated 
English historical and genre painter, is dead, 
at the age of sixty-three. Mr. O'Neill was 
born in 8t. Petersburg, but was taken as a 
child to England, and in 1837 entered the Royal 
Academy. His ‘‘ Eastward Ho,” exhibited in 
1858, and the companion picture, ‘Home 
Again,” in 1859, attracted great attention. 
Among other well-known works of O’Neill’s 
are “‘The Last Moments of Mozart,” “‘The 
Power of Music,” ‘‘ Mary Stuart’s Farewell to 
France,”” “Tintoretto Painting his Dead 
Daughter,’’ and ‘“‘Shakespeare Reading ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to Queen Eliz- 
abeth.’”” Many of his pictures are familiar to 
the public through engravings. He sent a 
painting, called “A Volunteer,” tothe Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. Mr. O’Neill was elected a 
Royal Academician in 1860. 


....-The death is announced, on the 15th of 
February, at the age of sixty-two years, of 
Mr. Charles Branwhite, a member of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water Colors, well known 
in later life for his popular pictures of winter 
scenery. Mr. Charles Lees, also R. 8. A., is 
dead, at theage of eighty. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Scottish Academy, hay- 
ing been admitted in 1835. 


---.Bo the proposition, advocated by Mr. 
Walter Perry and others, to establish a Muse- 
um of Casts Lord Beaconsfield objects that 
there is no money. What of the surplus 20,000 
pounds of the defunct British 
which is lying idle? 
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No object in the vicinity of Jerusalem is 
of greater interest than what is commonly 
called the Tombs of the Kings, from the local 
or vernacular designation Qubir es-Sulatin, a 
rock-hewn depression in the field, about half a 
mile north of the city and less than two hun- 
dred feet to the east of the road to Nabulus. 
As early as the year 1737 Richard Pococke 
took this excavation to be the sepulcher of 
Helena, queen of Adiabene, described by Jo- 
sephus as having three pyramids over it, all 
extant in the days of Eusebius, and one stand- 
ing even in the time of Villalpandus, c. 1575(?) 
(“Description of the East,” II, 20). In 1806 
Chateaubriand adopted the same view (‘* Jtin- 
éraire,” II, 62, 63). In the year 1838 Dr. 
Edward Robinson came to the same con- 
clusion, after a careful collection of all evi- 
dences and consideration of every argument, 
for or against (‘‘ Biblical Researches,’’ I, 356— 
864; ITI, 251, 252). In so doing, he was com- 
pelied to defend the position against a variety 
of other theories. De Saulcy supposed the 
tombs to be those of the kings of Judah, 
Dr. Williams believed them to be the mon- 
uments of Herod, Schultz identified them with 
the Royal Tombs, while Mr. Fergusson main- 
tains their architecture to be undoubtedly later 
than the Christian Era. ‘‘The three pyramids,” 
he contended, ‘‘were probably slender cippi, 
of a pyramidal form,erected on the level ground 
above the portal, not unlike to those surmount- 
ing one of the rock-hewn tombs at Petra.”’ 
It is particularly gratifying to learn that now 
these conclusions are fully confirmed by re- 
newed examination. ‘‘ Some time ago,”’ writes 
Dr. Chaplin, a resident of Jerusalem, ‘‘ the 
Tombs of the Kings were purchased by a French 
lady, and excavations have lately been carried 
on there.-In the earth which filled a great 


portion of the sunken court in front of the f 


entrance to the tombs have been found many 
capitals and other architectural remains ; 
amongst them some stones which, beyond ques- 
tion, show that they formed part of a pyramidal 
structure. There seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that these belong to the famous three 
pyramids of the monuments of Helena, and 
have been thrown down fromabove.”’ It would 
not be strange if to these, as well as to the 
elegant carving of the facade, the intricate 
and dangerous system of rolling and trap- 
doors against impious intruders, the numerous 
objects of archaic art brought to light by De 
Saulty, still other features of beauty and in- 
terst, possibly perhaps some important 
record, may be revealed by deeper research. 


-.-.In his ‘‘ Bible Lands’ Dr. Schaff points 
out how the argument from tradition in 
favor of the present site of the Holy Sepul- 
cher utterly breaks down. The argument 
from topography is clearly against the site; 
and advocates for it have to rely solely on the 
chain of traditions running back complete to 
the age of Constantine. But here tradition 
suddenly ends. The city was wholly demol- 
ished under Titus, and Calvary was desecrated 
under Hadrian. Writers before the time of 
Constantine had no definite information con- 
cerning the spot to convey. Accordingly, 
Christians at the time of this emperor, in 
order to recover and re-establish the place of 
our Lord’s crucifixion and burial, were obliged 
to resort to the plea of a miracle for its dis 
covery. This, upon its face, isan evidence of 
loss and ignorance ; for, had a knowledge or 
even a tradition of the site been preserved 
from the death of our Lord down to the era of 
Helena and Constantine, manifestly, a stupen- 
dous miracle to ascertain it was entirely un- 
necessary. 

...-One of the most common flowers of Pal- 
estine is the little blue iris, of unpretending 
yet unstinted grace and pleasant perfume. It 
is the Iris Sisyrinchium of botany. This the 
two Conders, in their ‘“ Hand-book to the 
Bible,’’ p. 224, take to be the lily of the val- 
leys, the Shoshannah ha-’Emagim of Canti- 
cles li, 1. But if Hmagim really means 
valleys, it is difficult to see why, for this hum- 
ble iris abounds on the limestone hights or 
mountainous and rocky portions of the coun- 
try and is found not at all in the rich low- 
lands. Would Solomon, when singing of the 
Rose of Sharon, and, therefore, having in 
mind either the maritime region or the plain 
of Esdraelon, by the expression “ Lily of the 
Valley’ refer to a plant inhabiting the water- 
shed of the country? This same plant ranges 
as far away as Egypt, and there, though 
found in the valley of the Nile, only in such 
nummulitic spil as occurs in the vicinity of 
the Pyramids. 

..--The first volume of the special edition 
of the new map and memoirs, devoted to 
Galilee, is to be ready some time this month 
for delivery in London to the two hundred and 
fifty subscribers. Contributors to the Fund 
are the map during the summer, 
while the general public is te wait till 
autumR 
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Personalities, 


I? is sometimes asked what is the origin of 
the words ‘‘ Jingo,”’ “ the living Jingo,’’ and 
the asseveration ‘‘by the living Jingo.”” Ina 
note to the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legend: A Lay of St. 
Dunstan,” the word Jingo is thus derived: 
“St. Jingo, or Gingo (Gengulphus), some- 
times styled the Living Gingo, from the great 
tenaciousness of vitality exhibited by his sev- 
eral members.’’ Gengo, orGengulphus, is rep- 
resented in the legend as a Palmer returned 
from the Holy Land before his lady expected 
him. She amuses herself with a paramour in 
his absence. They murder him on his return. 
Having severed his limbs and head, they 
buried them all in different places, to avoid 
detection or to render it very difficult—the head 
being thrown into a well. A day ortwo after 
the Prince Bishop gives a dinner-party, and a 
maid, sent to draw water for the guests while 
at dinner, fishes up the head, which exclaims 
“Do helpup! That’sa good girl!’ and fol- 
lowed her into the dining-hall, bouncing on 
the table. At once the arms, legs, and trunk 
force themselves into the apartment and at- 
tach themselves in their natural order, and 
Gengo stands up a natural and perfect man, 
Hence the living *‘Jingo.”” The oath, there- 
fore, ‘‘ by the living Jingo” is not quite so 
offensive or profane as some may imagine. 
We first met the pbrase in the “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” used by two city demi-reps, while 
conversing with the Vicar’s daughters. But 
recently it has obtained a wide and popular 
use in England and a new application. As ap- 
plied to Earl Beaconsfield’s policy, it means 
personal government or a mild imperialism, 
which he is accused of encouraging Her 
Majesty to adopt. 


....-The Rey. John Charles Ryle, who has 
been nominated by Lord Beaconsfield to the 
Deanery of Salisbury, rendered vacant by the 
recent death of Dr. Hamilton, was born at 
Macclesfield, on the 10th of May, 1816, was 
educated at Eton and subsequently entered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and took his Bach- 
elor’s degree in Michaelmas term, 1837, when 
his name appears in the first class in the 
School of Literis Humanioribus. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1841 by the then Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. Charles R. Sumner, by whom 
he was admitted into priest’s orders in the fol- 
lowing year. He was‘appointed rural dean of 
Hoxne, Suffolk, in 1870, and honorary canon 
of Norwich Cathedral in 1871. He was also one 
of the select preachers at Oxford, and also at 
Cambridge, in 1874-75-76. He is well known 
as an Evangelical clergyman, and is the author 
of several small works on religious subjects, 
among which are “Christian Leaders of the 
Last Century” and ‘‘ Expository Thoughts on 
the Gospels.” 

..-.Cardinal Newman indulges in one carnal 
pleasure, which is to take a cup of coffee, after 
dinner, and talk of matters sublunary with his 
brother Oratorians. But this is the utmost 
license he permits himself. He has just met 
with a somewhat serious accident. While 
walking across his room, he stepped upon his 
gown, and fell on his side against the project- 
ing corner of a heavy piece of furniture. A 
medical examination showed that one of his 
ribs was broken. He is progressing favorably. 


....The Rev. John A. Watterson, the newly- 
appointed Roman Catholic Bishop of Coltm- 
bus, was born in Blairsville, Pa., and is about 
forty years old. He was graduated at Mount 
St. Mary’s College, in Maryland, and imme- 
diately accepted a professorship in that insti- 
tution, where he has continually remained 
from 1868 to the present time. Four years ago 
he was made president of the College. He is 
described as a.man of great learning and fine 
character. 

....On the evening of March 10th the Con- 
gregational Church and Society of Rutland, 
Vt., gave a reception to Mrs. Dorr, as a token 
of their regard for the genial poet and amiable 
woman. There were pleasant musical and lit- 
erary exercises, and the pastor, Rev. J. G. 
Johnson, prefaced with a few happily-chosen 
words an exquisite little poem of thanks from 
the lady to whom this offering was made. 


..--Queen Louise Wilhelmine Frederikka 
Caroline Augusta Julia, of Denmark, although 
past sixty, is remarkably youthful in appear- 
apce and has been sometimes taken for the 
elder sister of her daughters, Alexandra and 
Thyra. The Queen isa devoted mother. She 
isan admirable pianist and is fond of music 
to enthusiasm. 


....-Rev. Dr. Peabody, of Harvard Univers 
ity, now at the full age of threescore years 
and ten, was such a Samson in his youth 
that a farmer once offered him extra wages if 
he would enter the harvest-field. 


..--Theodore Martin, who has just com- 
pleted a life of the Prince Consort of England, 
has been knighted by Queen Victoria and 
made Knight Commander of the Bath. 








> 
Science. 

Dez. Hueerms has just been publishing in 
England the results of a long and elaborate 
research upon the photographic spectra of 
stars. He used a reflecting teleseope of 18 
inches aperture, and a spectroscope witha 
prism of Iceland spar and lenses of quartz, 
A very ingenious arrangement was contrived, 
by which the observer could watch the image 
of the star upon the spectroscope plate and 
keep it exactly upon the slit. No cylindrical 
lens was used ; but after the image of the star 
Wad remained upon one part of the slit, it was 
transferred to another, until a sufficient width 
of spectrum was obtained. Dry plates were 
used, with exposures sometimes of half an 
hour or more. The results in the main are 
simply the same with those obtained by Dr. 
Draper, of this city, within the last year or 
two. Certain lines, among them the line H, 
are conspicuous in all the star spectra pho- 
tographed. Others differ in this respect. The 
stars divide themselves naturally, as Draper 
also found, into two great classes—those like 
Lyre and Sirius, which show few lines in 
their spectra, but those very strong and wide, 
and those which, like Arcturus and Altair, 
have spectra showing a multitude of lines 
and resembling the spectrum of the sun. Mr. 
Huggins has also made some attempts at pho- 
tographing the spectra of nebule. 8o far, 
however, the resultscan only be considered 
as preliminary, and giving good grounds to 
hope for future success. 


-...The most interesting event at the late 
meeting of the Astronomische Gesellschaft, at 
Berlin, was the formal opening of the new 
Astro-physical Observatory, established by 
the German Government at Potsdam, a few 
miles from the city. It has been designed and 
equipped specially for the study of astronom- 
ical physics and is remarkably complete in all 
its arrangements. It is provided with three 
domes, one of them thirty-three feet in diam- 
eter and two of twenty-three feet each. The 
largest telescope is of nearly twelve inches aper- 
ture, by Schroeder, of Hamburg ; the othertwo 
are of eight and six respectively. Professor 
Vogel and his colleagues have separate 
studies and laboratories fitted up for chem- 
ical, photographic, and spectroscopic work. 
There is a valuable library, a workshop, and a 
6-horse-power gas-engine to drive the Siemen’s 
magneto-electric machine, which furnishes 
the electric eurrents needed in many of the 
researches. Everything has been provided on 
ascale of unprecedented liberality, and it is 
to be hoped that results of the greatest scien- 
tific interest and importance will soon be 
forthcoming. 


.--. The question how long will a spore of a 
fungus retain its vital power has been raised, 
in England. Without any known experi- 
ments, it has been taken for granted that, 
like the spores of ferns, they will retain germ- 
inating powers for many indefinite years. 
But Mr: Worthington J. Smith, a well-known 
mycologist, has recently stated that the “life 
of a mushroom spore is uncommonly short,’ 
and that, unless it fell upon a suitable nidus, 
on its dispersion from the parent cell, it ‘‘ col- 
lapsed and perished at once.” It has often 
been a question what became of fungoid 
spores. If we kick a mature puff-ball, we are 
almost blinded by the millions ; but puff-balls 





seem no more numerous for this immense 


abundance. 


.... At a recent meeting of the French Acad- 
emy the subject of the flight of insects was 
discussed by M. Jousset de Betesme, who 
stated that birds can, but insccts in general 
cannot alter at will the angle at which the 
wing is vibrated. (The muscles of insects are 
not inserted in the wing, but in the piece of 
thorax which supports them.) Direction of 
flight is determined in insects by altoring the 
relative position, of the center of gravi y and 
the axis of sustentation, the former being ro. 
commonly displaced—in some cases by move- 
ments of the abdomen; in others, of *he ly tra; 
in others, of the balancers. 


....Bud-variation is fully recognized now, 
and new varieties are produced as well as 
from seed. Botanists, however, continue to 
record examples, the latest of which is by 
Fritz Miiller, who, writing from Brazil, says 
that a banana, which for years produced red- 
dish fruit, one season sent up a stem which 
bore yellow fruit; and he asks whether all the 
varieties of bananas may not have originated 
in this way? This is the genéral belief, as 
they do not perfect seeds. All the varieties of 
sweet pota' in America are produced by 
bud-variation—the plant not flowering under 
culture. : 

...-Dr. Berggren, the botanist who accom- 
panied Prof. Nordevskjold over the ice in 
Greenland, in 1870, discovered # species of 
alge which grew in and among the clefts of 
the ice, and which by itg internal heat rotted 
the ice away. It is prondunced to be a dan- 
gerous enemy to ice, even when im blocks of 
many thousands of feet in thickness and hua- 
dreds of miles in extent. 
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THE USE OF THE CHINESE CHAR- 
ACTER IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. D. C. GREENB. 








It isnot many years since the impression 
that the Japanese and Chinese languages were 
very closely allied was widely prevalent. It 
influenced not a few missionary societies in 
their choice of men for pioneer work in Japan. 

There is, however, no such close alliance be- 
tween the two languages. They do not even 
belong to the same family. Hebrew and Greek 
do not present as many points of difference. 

It is not, perhaps, strange that such an error 
became prevalent. Until recently, Japan was 
almost an unknown land, and ite literature a 
sealed book to all save one or two European 
scholars. Japanese books were filled with 
Chinese characters, and what was known of 
Japanese civilization seemed to indicate a very 
intimate relation to that of the Middle King- 
dom. 

Subsequent investigations, while they 
showed the tremendous influence of Chinese 
thought upon Japanese life and literature, 
showed also the very great diversity between 
the two languages. 

It was natural that the two nations should 
early be brought into close relations with one 
another. One tradition, which is accepted by 
some scholars, states that when the Chinese 
Emperor Chi-hwangti, whocommenced to reign 
B, C, 249, sought to destroy the entire litera- 
ture of China, large quantities of books were 
brought over to Japan, for preservation. This 
tradition is not generally accépted, I think; 
but there are others which assign the intro- 
duction of Chinese characters to dates prior 
to the Christian Era, although it was not un- 
til nearly A. D. 800 (A. D. 270 is the date as- 
signed by some authorities to the arrival of 
Wani, a Corean engaged as tutor to the son of 
the Emperor Ojin) that any special attention 
seems to have been given to the study of 
Chinese literature. 

Though there are some who maintain that 
the Japanese were acquainted with the art of 
writing prior to the introduction of Chinese 
learning, the generally accepted view is that 
they were not, and it seems to be very clear 
that the early records of the empire were 
handed down solely by oral tradition. When 
the ideographic system of writing embodiedin 
the vast literature of China became known, 
the Japanese accepted it as a matter of course, 
and undertook to supply ite deficiencies as 
best they could. These deficiencies were 
chiefly owing to the fact that the Chinese verb 
bas no inflection, and to the occasional lack of 
correspondence between the Japanese and 
Chinese words of relation. It was important 
to mark the inflection of the verbs, and to ex- 
press in some way words of relation which 
were not provided for in the Chinese ideo- 
graphic system. 

These points were gained by using the 
Chinese characters phonetically, without re- 
gard to their meaning, as they were and are 
still used by the Chinese for spelling foreign 
words. Gradually these phonetic characters 
were abbreviated, until in their simplest form 
they hardly suggest their origin, though the 
unabbreviated or but slightly abbreviated forms 
are still used with a frequency which appals 
the student, whether native or foreign, and 
constitutes a very serious difficulty in the way 
of popular education. 

These phonetic characters are written in a 
variety of ways. In children’s books they are 
sometimes used to the exclusion of the 
Chinese ideographs; sometimes the root of the 
different words is expressed by the Chinese, 
while the phonetic characters are attached to 
show its form; sometimes, for the sake of 
greater clearness, the phonetic characters are 
written or printed by the side of the ideograph, 
so that the writing can be read without refer- 
ence to it, Still another way of writing is to 
compose strictly in Chinese, and add by the 
side certain microscopic characters, indicat- 
ing, those on the left the Japanese order of 
thought, and those on the right the forms of 
the verbs, particles, etc. 

There is no reason why the Chinese charac- 
ter might not be used in writing English as 
well as in writing Japanese. There are, so far 
as the mere theory is concerned, no more dif- 
ficulties to be met in the one case than in the 
other. 

In Japan the people are accustomed to the 
inconvenience attaching to their present sya 
tem and take it as a matter of course; but so 
far asthe colloquial Japanese, or any of the 
simple forms of the book language is con- 
cerned, there is no solid argument in favor of 
the continued use of the cumbersome Chinese 
character, unless it be the immense difficulty 
of changing a system so thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

In order to illustrate the different forms of 
Japanese writing, a part of the first verse of 





English and in Japanese, with the character 
used on the same principle in both. 

In the case of the verse chosen, the Chinese 
and English order of thought corresponds so 
that there is no opportunity to use any marks 
in No. 1 analogous to those on the left of No. 
4. The Chinese and Japanese order is quite 
different. The Japanese order is as follows: 
“Beginning in Word was, Word God with 
was.” 

No.7 is aform found fn some old books, 
which has been proposed for use in place of 
No. 6, which in almost illegible unless very 
carefully printed with large-sized type. 

If No.7 is used in printing, a considerably 
smaller type can be used, without difficulty, in 
preparing books for those unfamiliar with the 
Chinese character; but whether so much of 
an innovation will find favor with the people 
cannot yet be prophesied. 


() 7g Hh 
(2) In the 7¢ #4 Afas the #4 
and the 34 was #¢ jj 


beginning wa word 
(3) In the 7¢ 4G As the 38 
word with God 
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Some experiments in romanizing Japanese 
have been made, and it is hoped that before 
long the whole New Testament will be printed 
in the Roman letter, and the acceptance of the 
Roman alphabet by the Japanese and the total 
abandonment of their present cumbersome 
methods is most earnestly to be desired. 

It is sald by some that the frequent occur- 
rence in Japanese of words of similar form, 
but diverse meaning, renders the use of Chi- 
nese characters necessary. Such, however, is 
not the case in any form of writing approach- 
ing to the colloquial, even when many true 
Chinese words are used. The very diversity 
in the meaning will, as a rule, prevent all dif- 
ficulty; while in other cases the choice of an 
unambiguous synonym or the addition of an 
adjective or adverb will make the meaning 
perfectly plain. 

So far as the true Japanese words are con- 
cerned, there are few having more meanings 
than the English word boz, and the connection 
always makes the meaning plain. 

When one, however, has to do with the 
stilted style popular among the scholars, there 
are serious difficulties in the way of giving up 
the Chinese ‘character. That style of writing 
is filled with words never meant to be spoken 
outside of China, where the tones and the 
aspirates give a good degree of individuality 
to words otherwise destitute of it. The Jap- 
anese scholars, however, pay comparatively 
little attention to these aids, and the language 
of their books is addressed simply to the eye. 
The language has a development very differ- 
ent from that of the colloquial, and shades of 
meaning are expressed which cannot be 
brought out in oral speech. Many Chinese 
phrases are inserted bodily in documents writ- 
ten in this style. The only hope with reference 
to this atyle of composition is that it will die 
out. 

As oral discourse becomes more popular, 
and especially as oratory is cultivated (and it 
is now being cultivated on every hand), it is, 
perhaps, not too much to hope that the Jap- 
anese will come to realize how much better in 
every respect their own language is than the 
mongrel literary style they now affect, and 
that they will learn to select the new words 
which their new civilization demands with 
reference to their adaptability to oral dis 
eourse. 

Preaching both Buddhist and Christian will, 
doubtless, exert much influence in this direc- 
tion. There has been, it is true, more or less 
of Buddhist preaching from antiquity; but 
there has been special attention paid to it of 
late and many of the priests are truly eloquent 
men. Popular lectures are very fashionable 
on all sides. A series instituted by the Chris- 
tians of TOkiO draws large audiences. On a 
recent occasion about 1,200 were seated, and 
nearly as many more were turned away for lack 
of room. 


on the language, while the great mass of the 
people, in spite of the admirable school sys- 
tem, can never be made to learn the Chinese 
character to any such extent as to enable 
them to read the better class of newspapers 
even. A literature for the masses is sure to 
grow up, both religious and political, which 
must be written ina phonetic style; and, as 
Dante thought he heard God’s voice speaking 
through the vulgar Italian of his day, so it 
may be that some Japanese Dante will hear 
the same voice speaking in the language he 
learned from his mother’s lips, and, in spite of 
the sneers of pedants, will dare to use it for 
some great work, which shall prove to the 
world the glory and the power there is in the 
speech of humble men. 
Yoxonama, Japrax, 


EEE 
School and College. 


From the report of the Japanese minister of 
education for the year 1877, which has only 
recently been published, we extract the fol- 
lowing items. The whole number of element- 
ary schools was 25,459, of which 1,178 were 
private. The whole number of teachers, in- 
cluding 1,892 female teachers, was 59,825. 
The whole number of scholars was 2,162,962, 
of whom 543,768 were girls. These figures 
show an increase over 1876 of 8.93 per cent. 
in the case of the boys and 8.34 per cent. in 
the case of the girls. The number of the so- 
called middle schools was 889, including 358 
private and 31 public schools, with 910 teachers 
and 20,522 students, of whom 1,012 only are 
females. There were 99 normal echools of all 
grades, with 815 teachers and 8,126 students, of 
whom 727 were females. The number of 
female students shows an increase of 264 over 
the previous year, though, owing to a number 
of disturbing causes, the number of males 
shows a decrease of 1,130. The total income 
of the public schools for the year was yen 
6,702,349. The income per capita of the pop- 
ulation varies from 26 1-5 sen, or yen cents, 
in Tokio, to 72-5 sen in Kagoshiura. Of this 
income yen 736,561 came from voluntary con- 
tributions, and yen 393,362 from school fees. 
The income shows an increase of yen 508,545 
over 1876. The expenditures for the year 
were yen 5,364,870. The report shows a grow- 
ing prosperity in nearly every branch of the 
school system. The steady, though not rapid 
increase in the number of female pupils in the 
various schools, as indicated by these yearly 
reports, is particularly encouraging. 


...-Herr Von Puttkammer, Prussian minis- 
ter of education, has been inquiring very care- 
fully into matters connected with his office; 
and he finds that there has been a steady in- 
crease of crime and immorality in the great 
towns of Germany during the last ten years. 
This unsatisfactory state of things, he declared 
in the Reichstag, had not been without its ef- 
fect on the teachers of elementary schools. 
He had no fault to find with the majority of 
the schoolmasters ; still, the tone of the class 
had degenerated in all the chief centers of 
industry, with the exception of Berlin. This 
was to be attributed in a considerable meas- 
ure to the increased facilities for drinking 
which had been provided by recent legislation 
and which had injuriously affected large sec- 
tions of the community. 





....The Greek partyand the Science party 
are in active contention at Oxford University. 
The compromise offered by the Greek side is a 
new degree, ‘‘B. N. 8.,’’ ‘‘ Bachelor of Natur- 
al Science,”” which may be gained without a 
knowledge of Greek. Dr. Odling and his 
friends want to get the arts degree without 
Greek; Dr. Liddon, and with him all the old- 
fashioned party, say: ‘‘No. You may come to 
the University without Greek and have a de- 
gree; butit must bea different degree from 
the arts degree.’”’? There is a deadlock just 
now, the new degree not having been ac- 
cepted. 

....In the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 
this year, Trinity has five of the thirty-three 
wranglers, St. John’s four (including the 
senior wrangler, who is from Queen’s College, 
Belfast); Owens College, Manchester has the 
second wrangler ; and the other places among 
the first eleven are occupied by graduates from 
the universities of Dublin, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. The nine great publie schools are 
falling behind. A considerable number of 
Nonconformists are found among the wran- 
giers, and the eighth wrangler is a lady, Miss 
Scott. 

...-It is reported that ex-Governor Joseph 
Brown, of Atlanta, Ga., bas given $50,000 to 
the Louisville Baptist Theological Seminary, 
for the endowment of one professorship. 


...-Jules Ferry proposes to establish at the 
College of France a chair of “‘ History of Re- 
ligions.”” This is a step in the right direction. 





...-Girard College now contains 870 orphans* 
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All this must in time exert s great influence ” 
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MERELY a matter of form: ice-cream at 
parties. 


.++-That pestiferous greenback party: the 
horse-fly. 


...-In what suit does a man never feel com- 
fortable? In a lawsuit. 


...-The Sultan has 300 cooks. It makes 
one sick to think of his broth. 


-.-»Persons about entering matrimony 
should use up all their frosting on the wed- 
ding cakes. 


..--A clock is about the only thing that can 
run on “tick” and give satisfaction to itself 
and everyone else. 


...-4unt Mary: “Well, Tommy, shall I 
carry your bat ard cricket-stumps for you?” 
Tommy: ‘‘No, Aunty. Tanks. Me tarry bat 
and tumps. Oo tarry me!” 


....Socrates very late in life undertook to 
learn to play on several musical instruments. 
It would seem from this that there were some 
grounds for his execution. 


.---A Negro, after gazing at some Chinese, 
shook his head, and solemnly said: ‘‘If de 
white folks be so dark as dat out dar, I wonder 
what’s de color ob de black folks ?”’ 


...“* How far is it to Cub Creek ?” asked a 
traveler ofa Dutch woman. ‘Only shoost a 
little vays.” “Is it four, six, eight, or ten 
miles?’ impatiently asked the stranger. 
‘*Yas,I dink it is,’’ serenely replied the un- 
moved gate-keeper. 


..«eMr. Theodore Martin, author oc? “ The 
Prince Consort’s Life,’’ will receive from 
Queen Victoria a K. C. B.—A K-o of brandy, 
perhaps; but this seems poor pay for such a 
very heavy work. Why doesn’t she make him 
thick-stick in waiting, paper-cutterin ordinary 
to the royal library, or grand pen-bearer to the 
royal household— something lucrative and 
pleasant ? 


...-’Tis a dozen or so of years ago, 
Somewhere in the West countree, 
That a nice girl lived, as the Hoosiers know, 


By the name of Deborah Lee. 
* . * ” . 


And we loved as warmly as other folks, 
I and Deborah Lee; 
With a love that the lasses of Hoosierdom 
_ Coveted her and me. 


But somehow it happened, long ago, 
In the aguish West countree, 

That a chill March morning gave the shakes 
To my beautiful Deborah Lee ; 

And the grim steam doctor (hang him!) came 
And bore her away from me; 

The doctor and Death—old partners they 
In the aguish countree. 


The angels wanted her up in Heaven 
(But they never asked for me), 
And that is the reason, I rather guess, 
In the anguish West countree, 
That the cold March wind and the doctor and 
Death 
Took off my Deborah Lee— 
My beautiful Deborah Lee— 
From the warm sunshine and the opening 
flowers— 
That they took her away from me. 


Our love was as strong as a six-horse team, 
Or the love of folks older than we, 
And possibly wiser than we ; 

But Death, with the aid of the doctor and 

steam, 

Was rather too many for me! 

He closed the peepers and silenced the breath 
Of my sweetheart, Deborah Lee, 

And her form lies cold in the prairie-mold— 
Silent and cold—ah, me! 


The foot of the hunter shall press her grave, 
And the prairie’s sweet wild flowers, 

In their odorous beauty, around it wave 
Through all the sunny hours— 
The still, bright summer hours ; 

And the birds shall sing in the tufted grass, 
And the nectar-laden bee, 

With his dreamy hum on his gauze wings, pass— 
She wakes no more to me— 
Ah! never more to me. 

Though the wild birds sing and the wild flow- 

ers spring, 

She wakes no more to me! 


Yet oft, in the hush of the dim, still night, 
A vision of beauty I see 
Gliding soft by my side—a phantom of light— 
Dear, beautiful Deborah Lee— 
My bride that was to be. 
And I wake, to mourn that the doctor and 
Death 
And the cold March wind should stop the 
breath 
Of my darling Deborah Lee— 
Adorable Deborah Lee; 
That the angels should want her up in Heaven 
Before they wanted me! 
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Literature. travelers, which furnish the reader | these acts are found in religious worship, 


The prompt mention tn our st of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by ws an equivalent to ther pub- 
Mshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


SOCIOLOGY.* 

Nor the least among the happy acquis!- 
tions of our century is that Jatest-born 
science of which Mr. Herbert Spencer may 
be said to be the father. Materials for a 
science of Sociolozy have existed all along 
in our midst, and have been accumulating 
for centuries in the books of travelers and 
others; but there was needed the master- 
hand to collect and arrange, define and 
classify the facts, and trace them to their 
historical beginnings. It is not an accident 
that precisely Herbert Spencer has done 
this great work, for itis only in this gen- 


- eration and in his school that it was possi- 


ble. For some time, it is true, the concep- 
tion of history has been undergoing mod- 
ification. From the old annalistic method 
of recording merely lists of kings and 
battles, we have gradually been coming to 
lay more stress on the life of the people, 
their daily pursuits, their manners and 
customs, their writings, their amusements, 
and their distresses. It is also true that 
science in all its departments has bgen 
learning to study beginnings in order to 
find in them the explanation of more high- 
ly elaborated later forms. Modern thought 
is permeated with the idea of development, 
so that there is now no thinker, even the 
most conservative, who does not feel it 
necessary to goto the past for the genesis 
of the present. While, however, this has 
been done in history, linguistics, physiol- 
ory, ecclesiology, and other such branches 
of investigation, it was not unnatural that 
the familiar facts of our everyday life, 
which seem more a part of us than the air 
we breathe, should escape general observa- 
tion, and that it should be reserved for 
the expounder of evolution to seize the 
links of connection between them and the 
simple phenomena of primitive life. 
Availing himself of the great mass 
of facts collected by modern travel- 
ers, Mr. Spenccr, with admirable breadth 
and firmness of grasp, delicacy of dis- 
tinction, and keenness of insight, has 
reduced the tohu-bohu to something like 
order, and laid the foundation of a science 
of the utmgst importance to human 
progress. In some respects our social in- 
stitutions influence us more than any other 
of the conditions under which we live. 
Man is said to be acreature of habit, and 
habit means a mode of action induced by 
our social surroundings, so that we have to 
inquire carefully what these surroundings 
are, whence they come, what in them is 
essential, and what is accidental. In this 
inquiry the social reformer, the statesman, 
the religious teacher, and the citizen must 
feel a keen interest. There is no branch of 
investigation that it is more incumbent on 
us to foster, both by ourselves making 
observations and by furthering the observa- 
tions of others, 

The work whose title stands at the foot 
of this column, the Fourth Part of the 
Fourth Division of Spencer's ** Synthetic 
Philosophy,” is a collection and explana- 
tion of the various ceremonial acts preva- 
lent in various stages of society. It con- 
siders, in successive chapters, ceremony in 
general, trophies, mutilations. presents, 
visits, obeisances, forms of address, titles, 
badges and costumes, further class distine- 
tions, and fashion, and closes with a 
“‘ceremonial retrospect and prospect.” 
Its mode of procedure with respect to any 
ceremony is first to examine the simplest 
form in which it appears in savage life, 
and trace it, if possible, to its physio- 
psychological origin; then to follow its 
extensions and modifications, and its 
gradual appropriation to political, relizious, 
and social uses; to note the forms in which 
it survives in our modern life; and to point 
out the relation between its comparative 
prevalence and the various types of society. 
The greater part of the book is a statement 
of facts drawn from the reports of modern 


*CenrwostaL Ixetrrcrsys. Being Part IV of the 
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materials for the construction of his own 
theory, if he does not choose to adopt that 
of the author. The latter’s interpretation 
of the facts is, of course, based on his view 
of progress in life as an advance, by succes- 
sive differentiations and integrations, from 
the simple and indefinite to the complex 
and definite. Further, he supposes that all 
ceremonial acts have originated in the 
primitive militant state of society. 


Take, as an example of his method, his 
account of obeisances. Lewis and Clarke 
describe some Shoshones, surprised by 
them and unable to escape, as ‘‘sitting on 
the ground and holding down their heads, 
as if reconciled to the death which they 
supposed awaited them.” With this may 
be compared the behavior of a small dog, 
which throws itself on its back in presence 
of an alarming great dog—precisely the at- 
titude that Livingstone says the Batokas 
take in salutation. Such prostration is the 
natural attitude of defeat, submission, and 
subjection; and the same significance at- 
taches to the similar acts of prostration on 
the face, carrying burdens (as in Peru), 
putting ropes on the head, and other simu- 
lations of slavery. But every ceremony is 
apt to have its primitive character obscured 
by abridgment. Full-length prostration eas- 
ily passes into kneeling with the head on 
the ground; and the bumility of this obei- 
sance is increased by emphasizing the con- 
tact with the earth, as Jacob bowed seven 
times before Esau, and the Chinese cere- 
monial now regulates head-knockings ac- 
cording to the dignity of the person greeted. 
Other postures expressing defeat found 
among savage tribes are lying and crawling. 
From prostration we pass by successive 
abridgments to kneeling on both knees or 
on one, bending, with a backward scrape of 
the foot, bowing, and nodding. Further, 
along with the act expressing humility, 
the complete obeisance includes some act 
expressing gratification, as rhythmic blows 
of the hands against the thighs among the 
Batokas, clapping the hands, dancing in 
Fijt, kissing the ground among the ancient 
Mexicans, or kissing any object belonging 
to a superior or benefactor, as his feet, or, 
what is less humiliating, his hands, Kissing 
one’s own hand Spencer takes to be sym- 
bolic of kissing the hand of the superior. 
These observances toward the conqueror 
and master were naturally transferred to 
the deity. The Egyptians kissed the lower 
extremities of the mummies; the Mexicans 
and Peruvians kissed the hand to the god, 
after having touched the earth with it; 
David danced before the ark, and King 
Pepin before a martyr’s relics. From the 
original mode of prostration to the ground 
we get the explanation of the custom of 
putting dust or ashes on some part of the 
body. When men roll or craw] in the sand 
or knock their heads against the ground, 
the adhering dirt is recognized as a con- 
comitant mark of subjection, and comes to 
be gratuitously assumed and artificially in- 
creased in the anxiety to propitiate. Such 
a custom exists in the Congo regions, in 
Dahomey, and among the Balonda, and we 
are familiar with it in the Old Testament. . 
So from the custom of making prisoners 
of war defenseless by tying their hands 
the submissive and supplicatory attitude of 
hands joined may be conceived to come. 
This attitude, signifying defeat, and, there- 
fore, political subordination, as in China, 
Siam, and Sumatra, naturally becomes an 
attitude of religious devotion. The Mo- 
hammedans worship with hands clasped 
above the head; the ancient Greeks prayed 
upright, with raised hands. A kindred use 
of the hands is found in social intercourse, 
asin salutations in Siam and China, and 
with fussy shopkeepers among us. Again, 
the conquered person in primitive times 
lost all his possessions, and thus submission 
came to be expressed by putting off the 
clothing. Examples are—uncovering the 
head (the only form that has survived 
among us); uncloaking in Spain; baring the 
shoulders in Dahomey; stripping to the 
waist in Tahiti; baring the feet on the Gold 
Coast, in ancient Mexico, and in: Burmah 
and Persia; appearing before the king in 
mean clothingin Peru, and evenin France as 
late as 1467. In the Bible the going naked 
(that is, with the outer garment thrown 





as putting on sackcloth and ashes, tearing 
the garments, cutting the hair and the body, 
and putting off the shoes. In primitive 
society coars¢ garments donned at the death 
of a friend expressed submission to the 
ghost of the deceased, now become a super- 
natural being. Hence, possibly, an explana- 
tion of the difference of color in Chinese 
mourning-dress and ours. In both cases 
coarse, cheap stuff was sought; but, while in 
the West this was commonly made of dingy 
hair, in China, where few animals were 
raised, it would be made of the cheap white 
cotton. These obeisances originally made 
to conquerors, powerful men, and deities 
passed by diffusion into obeisances to 
equals. Among the Africans, the Moskitos, 
and the Chinese ordinary civilities are full 
of expressions of inferiority and simulated 
signs of joy. Between polite Arabs the 
offer of an inferior to kiss a superior’s hand 
is resisted by the superior if he is conde- 
scending, and the conflict ends by the in- 
ferior’s kissing his own hand to the superior. 
Have we not here, then, the origin of shak- 
ing hands? When, of two persons, each 
tries to kiss the other’s hand, there will re- 
sult a raising of the hand of each by the 
other toward his own lips, and by the other 
a drawing of it down again, and so on 
alternately; and, as the usage spreads, the 
motions may be expected to grow regular 
and rhythmical. From the old-fashioned 
hearty shake this salute has now been 
abridged into the simple pressure. That 
all obeisances originate in militancy is a 
conclusion harmonizing with the fact that 
they develop along with development of 
the militant type of society. They are few 
in the headless tribes, as the Eskimo, and 
most numerous in societies compounded and 
consolidated by militancy, as in Fiji and 
Dahomey. Kindred differences are trace- 
able now between the more militant nations 
of Europe and the less militant. On 
the Continent obeisances and ceremonial 
garments are more studiously attended to 
than in England, where the industrial type 
of society prevails. Even kneeling, as a 
form of religious homage, has in England 
fallen greatly into disuse; and the most un- 
militant of our sects, the Quakers, make 
no religious obeisances whatever. 


Spencer’s method, as appears from the 
above outline of one of his chapters, is the 
inductive, and the correctness of his results 
will, of course, depend partly on the cor- 
rectness of his data, partly on his skill in 
combining and interpreting them. His 
greatest merit is to be found not 1n the par- 
ticular character of his results—these may 
be modified or set aside by future investiga- 
tions; but in the method of research, of 
which he gives us the first well-defined ex- 
ample. Whatever judgment we may form 
as to the accuracy of his conclusions in par- 
ticular cases, a careful reading of his book 
will probably convince us that he has 
marked out the general path in which in- 
vestigation is to march. It is possible that 
he fails to give due weight to other sources 
of ceremonial institutions; but he can hard 
‘ly be wrong in sending us to primitive life 
for the general beginnings of modern cus- 
toms. The excellence of this method of 
historical research is independent of one’s 
particular theory of the origin of civiliza- 
tion; for,. if we take our own people, we 
can trace their habits back till we come to 
the half-barbarous German tribes of Europe, 
and then still further back to the Asiatic 
tribes whence they sprang, whose customs 
did not vary greatly from those of existing 
half-civilized tribes; and so, in any case, 
our own customs of to-day do go back toa 
comparatively undeveloped stage of socie- 
ty. This, of course, does not in itself affect 
their desirabieness now—they must, in each 
case, be estimated by their adaptedness to 
our own times; but it may serve to show 
us that there is nothing essentially sacred 
in them, and they may properly be ex- 
pected to give away before real needs and 
proper feeling. 

Spencer’s conclusion, that ceremonics 
have least control in societies of the indus- 
trial type, is of special interest to us in 
America. Without assuming any supe- 
riority over other peoples, w hose excellence 
in many respects we cordially allow, we of 
England and America may congratulate 
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if it be true, that we have passed well on 
from the old military social form into that 
higher form where industry is the main 
occupation, and where each individual gets 
credit for his actual honest performance. 
In this fact, if it be a fact, we may find 
consolation for the loss of many an impos- 
ing or graceful Old World social or other 
ceremony. Unfettered individual activity 
combined into an organic unity is the high- 
est form of society. At the same time, it 
is not implied in Spencer’s writings, nor in- 
volved in the idea of social development, 
that the most intensely industrial society 
need be lacking in any of the charms and 
graces of life. On the contrary, as free 
individual activity increases, mutual re- 
spect among men will produce courtesy 
and kindness and a due observance of all 
forms consistent with truthfulness. 8o- 
ciety, as it grows stronger and more real, 
throws off useless or false ceremonies; but 
it does this by a natural process from with- 
in, and not by any force from without. 
This is as it should be; for these ceremonies 
often have a disciplinary and governmental 
force, and men would be injured if they 
were deprived of these important influ- 
ences before they had gained broader 
views and higher guides of conduct. 





Tue March number of the Revue Chrétienne 
opens with a well-written criticism by F. 
Godet of Renan’s latest hypothesis as to the 
origin of the Fourth Gospel. Renan, after 
modifying his opinion several! times, has in bis 
recent volume, “‘ l’£glise Chrétienne,” adopted 
the view that it was written somewhere about 
the year 125 or 130, by some disciple of the 
Apostle John, forthe purpose of vindicating 
his equality with or superiority to Peter, who 
is constantly put first in the Synoptics. The 
Fourth Gospel is supposed by Renan to repre- 
sent the Asia Minor tradition, in contrast with 
the Palestinian, which is followed in the 
others; and, further, he suggests that its 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ was promul- 
gated to console the Church in its disappoint- 
ment at the failure of Christ’s coming. While 
Renan accords to the narratives of the last 
Gospela certain historical truthfulness, and 
even a superiority to those of the other three, 
thus differing notably from the view held by 
the school of Baur and Kuenen, he cannot 
away with the discourses. They are to him 
turgid, pretentious, gnostically frigid, met- 
aphysically obscure, and without nutriment 
for our moral nature. To all these pointes 
Godet replies with force and precision. He 
insists on the external argument for the gen- 
uineness of our Gospel, especially the state- 
ments of Papias, Justin, and Polycarp, and 
argues that, if itwas generally received as early 
as 140, it is impossible to understand how it 
could be a forgery. As to ite alleged anti- 
millenarian purpose, be points out that in 
Asia Minor, where the Gospel was produced, 
the personal coming of Christ was looked for 
by the men who are supposed to have written 
it, and that the First Epistle, which 
Renan holds to have the same author as 
the Gospel, has this expectation of the 
Parusia. The Fourth Gospel, says Godet, does, 
indeed, represent an Asia Minor tradition; 
but it was not one that was in opposition 
to the Palestinian—it merely gave a different 
side of the character of Jesus. True, it is 
difficult to say how far the author has colored 
the discourses with his own modes of thought; 
but, making all due allowances for this, we 
have atill the words of Jesus, which do speak 
profoundly to our moral sense, introducing 
us into a life of communion with the center 
and source of ethical) life, the Father with 
whom Jesus communed and worked. Godet 
defends also the historical character of the 
narratives of the Fourth Gospel. The inci- 
dents, he says, are carefully selected for «@ 
purpose—in some cases evidently with the in- 
tention of correcting mistakes made by the 
Synoptics, and always bearing on their face the 
marks of verisimilitude. ‘‘ Nor is there any per- 
son in Asia Minor,’’ continues Godet, * except 
the Apostle John, to whom we can refer the 
evangelical tradition preserved in the last 
Gospel. To whom would the churches have 
accorded such credence?’ We know too little 
of the Presbyter Jobn and Aristion to suppose 
them capable of originating and giving 
authority to such a work. In the short space 
allowed him, Godet can barely touch on the 
salient points of the argument; but his pre- 
sentation has the delightful French lucidness, 
and his special acquaintance with this subject 
gives a special authority to his assertions, 
While be eulogizes Renan’s learning and crit- 
ical skill, he does not refratn from pointing 
out somé contradictions and absurdities into 
which the distinguished scholar has fallen— 





ourselves and the world, and be thankful, 


as where he says, for example, in one place 
that the Fourth Gospel met with nothing but 
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indifference till the end of the second century, 
and in another place hat it made rapid 
strides in the confidence of the churches. 


.-The March number of J/cMillan's Mag- 
azine han a curious short article, entitled 
“Where did Edward the Second Die?’ by J. 
T. Bent,in which {s quoted a letter, recently 
brought to light, from Manuele Fieschi, papal 
notary at Avignon, to King Edward LII, of 
England, stating that Edward LI was not put 
to death in Berkeley Castle, but escaped, 
wandered about, and finally died peacefully, 
as it would appear, in Italy. This story is 
credited by Mr. Bent. It seems to us that it 
would be wel) to wait for further evidence 
before deciding. Besides the continuation of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “Tle that will not when he 
may,” the magazine contains good articles on 
the art of sketching from Nature in water- 
colors, by Walter Severn; on Bishop Wilber- 
force, by G. A. Simcox: on small farmers 
their own landlords, by Jno. Mcckay; and on 
Catholic education in England, by M. L. 
Meason. 


sess The Eclectic Magazine for April contains 
the continuation of William Black's “* White 
Winge”’ and of ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersec,” 
and the conclusion of Mra. Brassey's “ Jour- 
nal in the Iloly Land,” besides a very excel- 
lent reneral selection of articles and a sketch 
of Prof. 8tmon Newcomb, of the Washington 
Naval Observatory, with portrait. The 
table of contents of the April St. Nicholas will be 
atreat to the children. There {sthecontinua- 
tion of Louisa M. Alcott’s “‘ Jack and Jill’’; 
and Mre, E. W. Latimer’s nice ballad, ‘‘St. 
George and the Dragon"; and a bit of baby 
music, words by Mary Manes Dodge, music by 
Hubert P. Main: and, throughout, very good 
fllustrations by Kelly, Dielman, Beard, Plymp- 
ton, Fredericke, Taber, Hopkins, Church, and 
Nugent. The National Repository for April 
has its usnal list of useful and agreeable 
things. 


..The Ortental Church Magazine for March 
comes with a pleasant table of contents. Af- 
ter Longfellow's poem, ‘‘ The White Czar,”’ we 
havea very sensible talk about “ Alexander 
TI and his Foes,” by the editor, Rev. Nicholas 
Bjerring. who justly points ont that the pres- 
ent Emperor of Russia has deserved well of 
his generation and that Nihilism meona total 
destruction of society. There is an excellent 
statement of ‘the woman question in Rusela 
daring the age of Peter the Great,” by A. 
Bruckner, and other Russian and American 
matters. We congratulate Mr. Bjerring on 
the creditable appearance of his magazine, 
and wish him success in his efforts to intro- 
duce in Americaa better acquaintance with 
the history and character of the great Rnasian 
people. 








.. The Mesara. Carter have brought ont a 
neat andcheap edition of Jhol's Annotations, 
in three volumes, at seven dollars and a half. 
Of the older cominentaries there {s none bet- 
terthan Pool's. It is an abridgment of his 
synopsis of the ‘ Critici Sacri,” in which 
there Is compressed all the Christian learning 
of the time, up to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The modern reader will find 
much good isolated remark in Pool. Of 
course, the work does not come up to the re- 
quirements of modern exegesis—it has neither 
the information nor the method that are 
now thought necessary ; but it Is an honest 
book and much better than nothing. 


.-From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
we have received With General Grant in the 
East, by John M. Keating, the collection of 
hislettersin the Philadelphia Zvening Telegraph, 
a pleasantly-written narrative, with a good 
deal of information about India, Burmah, 
Siam, Ceylon, and China. About Grant, 
by John L, Swift, published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Charles T. Dillingham, New York, 
is written ‘‘to present some of the reasons 
why millions df American citizens regard him 
as the true leader in the grave emergency de- 
pending on the election of 1880.’’ 





... The Elective Franchise in the United States 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), by D. C, 
MeMillan, is a little volume in which the au- 
thor discusses and exposes the evils connected 
with our machinery of popular elections. The 
main value of the volume consists in a clear 
and forcible statement of these evils; and in 
this respect it may be read with profit and in- 
terest. The author has evidently given much 
thought to the subject and writes with in- 
tense earnestness, especially in reference to 
the vicious modes pursued by political parties, 


..Revy. Thomas Mitchell, in his Key to 
Ghostiem, published by 8. R. Wells & Co., of 
this city, nds the explanation of spiritualism 
in the credulity of human nature and its love 
of the marvelous, A ghost, he says, is impos- 
sible. Human intelligence cannot exist with- 
out brain. The doctrine of Christianity is an 
immortality of corporeal existence. The ris- 
ep Christ was not « spirit, but a body. Mr. 





Mitchell uses the statements of Spiritualists 
against themselves, The basis of the euthor’s 
argument Is sound. 


-.We commend Mr. E. C. Brewer's Read- 
er's Hand-book of Allusions, References, Plots, 
and Stories, published by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia, as a very valuable book of 
reference. It gives a short and clear account 
of names referred or alluded to in our liter- 
ature, pointe out the sources from which 
dramatists and romancers have taken their 
stories, and gives lists of various authors’s 
works, with dates. The details given traverse 
the whole field of history, poetry, romance, 
and mythology. 


.-Farrar’s Life of Christ, issued in cheap 
form by Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., in two num- 
bers of their “Standard Series,” is well 
printed and will do much to popularize this 
valuable book. They issue also the Jmttlation 
of Christ, by Thomas a Kempis. The 
American Book Exchange publish Hughes's 
Manliness of Christ in emall pamphiet form, 
very cheap, and in good type. 

-.The third edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Infant Buptiem in a Nutshell, by E. B. Cris- 
man, D.D., is issned by Perrin & Smith, St. 
Louis. Mo. It is written especially for circn- 
lation fn the families of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church, of whose Board of Miseions 
Dr. Crisman is corresponding secretary and 
general superintendent. 





..-Parts 8and4of the second volume of 
Mrs. Lamb's History of the City of New York 
have been issued by Mesers. A. 8. Barnes & 
Co., of this city. The book fs one that will 
find ites way intothe homes of thecity. It ts 
wellfor the children to know that the great 
city in which they live has a history. 


«...King’s Tocket-book of Cincinnati, edited 
and published by Moses King, Cambridge, 
Mass..is an alphabetically arranged descrip- 
tion of the important things of the city, a 
very useful book for travelers. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


R. Worthington, bookseller, of 750 Broad- 
way, will shortly move to 770 Broadway, the 
store formerly occupied by A. D. F. Randolph. 


The 15th Bulletin of the Brooklyn Library 
and Reading-rooms, dated December, 1879, 
shows the addition of a goodly number of ex- 
cellent works. The total number of books in 
the Library is now 58,000. The provision of 
American and foreign daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals is very good. The 
Library is creditable to Brooklyn, its terms of 
subscription are moderate, and we trust its 
list of subscribers will be largely increased. 


Among the announcements of new books to 
be published immediately by the Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, we note “ Fast and 
Loose in Dixie,” by Gen. J. Madison Drake, 
of New Jersey, being an account of prison-life, 
made exciting by an extraordinary escape of 
himeelf and three comrades; Flammarion’s 
“ Popular Astronomy,” translated By Prof. C. 
8. L. Sterk, and devoting a separate volume to 
each, Earth, Sun, Moon, and the Planets: 
“‘Thump’s Client,” a wonderfully Dickens- 
like novel, by Chas. D. Knight; “‘ Progressive 
Medicine,"’ by Dr. C. 8. Verdi, formerly assist- 
ant surgeon In charge U. 8. Naval Hospital at 
Portsmouth, Va., and late professor of Pathol- 
ogy at the St. Louls Medical College for Wo- 
men ; and “‘ The Ares to Come,”’ a discussion 
of “‘the future states,”’ by Rev. Dr. Adkin. 
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What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling 
anyone, atan hour’s reading, to makea dis- 
criminate selection of books for himse!f or bis 
friends, or to converse intelligently on the lit- 
erary topics of the day, is given in the LiteR- 
pad News, issued monthly, subscription price 
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Three Prize Questions 


on choice of books and other literary subjects ; 
the freshest news on books and authors ; lists 
of new publications; courses of reading; 
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anecdotes of contemporary authors, etc., etc. 
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Religions | Hutelligence. 


A CHECK ON THE BISHOP OF 
COLOMBO. 





Tue dispute between the Bishop of Co- 
lombo, Dr. R. 8. Copleston, and the Church 
Missionary Society has been settled very 
satisfactorily, we should imagine, to the 
latter, The Committee of Arbitration con- 
sisted of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York and the Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, and Winchester. To this Committee 
the Bishop and the Society submitted their 
grievances respectively, and so important 
did the matter seem to the Bishop that he 
left his see in Ceylon and visited England, 
to confer personally with the Committee. 
The Bishop, in asking for the reference of 
the case, promised to hear the “wishes 
and advice of the prelates, and try ‘‘to 
arrive at conditions under which license 
an! ordination” might be conferred on 
members of the Society. The Society, 
without pledging itself definitely to follow 
the suggestions of the Committee, very 
gladly acquiesced in the reference. 

The Committee have just made a report, 
in which they say they have investigated 
the questions in dispute ‘‘with the 
anxious desire of tendering such advice as 
we think both parties ought to acquiesce 
in, that this most unhappy dispute may be 
brought to atermination.” At the thres- 
hold of their investigation, say the Com- 
mittee, they saw that a conviction had 
taken possession of the minds of the friends 
of the Society that the Bishop was preju- 
diced against the Society and had deter- 
mined to do all he could to drive its mis- 
sionaries out of the diocese. ‘‘We feel 
certain,” they remark, with the most 
delicious, though unintended irony, ‘‘ that 
this impression ts unfounded. Independ- 
ently of the facts that this Society, which 
numbers some seventy bishops of the 
Church of England amongst its vice-presi- 
dents, ts acknowledged on all hands to be 
one of the greatcst instruments by which 
our Church spreads the knowledge of 
Christ among the heathen; that in the 
Island of Ceylon its agents have been at 
work for sixty years, beginning at a time 
long anterior to the establishment of a 
bishopric of Colombo; that it has already 
spent upon its work in that island no less 
than £100,000 and has become possessed 
of many valuable mission buildings; that 
about £10,000 is expended annually by the 
Society for the support of its work in Cey- 
lon, amongst some 7,000 native Christians 
connected with its missions; and that, there- 
fore, no bishop of the Church of England 
could possibly think [of course, not] of in- 
terrupting so great a work carried on by 
such an agency; the very circumstance 
of the Bishop of Colombo having thought 
it his duty to come from his diocese to 
England, in the hope, as he states, ‘of 
being able to arrive at conditions under 
which license and ordination may be 
granted to the members of the Society,’ 
precludes the possibility of such an impres- 
sion being well founded. Moreover, we 
have had from the Bishop himself a distinct 
statement that he is actuated by no such 
motives as has been ascribed to him.” The 
irony of this paragraph is exquisite, and 
noone will enjoy it less than the good 
Bishop himself. 

The Committee found also that there 
was a general impression that the Bishop 
was bent on subordinating the missionaries 
to his chaplains; but this the Bishop like- 
wise denied. They advise that in the 
matter of licenses for the missionaries the 
Bishop issue general licenses, as did his 
predecessors, authorizing the holders to 
minister at any place within certain wide 
limits, The Society is quasi-patron of the 
stations and the Bishop the quasi instituting 
power. The stations are not benefices, on 
the one hand, nor curacies, on the other; 
and the Committee do not ‘‘ understand 
the Bishop to advance aclaim the recog- 
nition of which, as it seems to us, would 
virtually subject the clergy of the whole 
colony to the mere will of their diocesan.” 
In cases where the Bishop withholds 
licenses, he agrees to state his reasons 
therefor and permit an appeal to the 
Metropolitan. The Bishop asked that the 
missionaries submit toa revision of their 





licenses; but the Committee state thaf they 
“‘are unable to understand how this gener- 
al revision of all licenses has been entered 
on,” and they “‘ hope most earnestly that no 
time will be lost in reissuing all the licenses, 
and thus putting an end to an unsettled 
and unsatisfactory state of things.” 

The Committee advise that, pending an 
appeal in disputed cases, the Bishop should 
not withdraw licenses, nor the applicant 
for license decline to submit to the Bishop's 
decision. The Society had understood that 
the Metropolitan held that, on legal 
grounds, he could not entertain such ap- 
peals; but, say the Committee, “‘ we are 
assured this difficulty no longer exists.” 
Into the question whether ‘‘tests other than 
those sanctioned by the Church of England 
have, in the past, been imposed by the 
Bishop on clergy belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society, as a qualification for 
license” the Committee do not care to in- 
quire, and express the belief that, if their 
advice be followed, there will be no room 
for misunderstandings; for they ‘‘unan- 
imously deprecate such tests.” They de- 
clare as their opinion that the missionaries 
ought to be willing to join with the Bishop 
in communion, so long as they are required 
to do nothing contrary to the law. This is 
just the reason the missionaries refused to 
commune with the Bishop. They believed 
that some of the ceremonies used were con- 
trary to the law. 

Upon another and a very important point 
the Committee found there was great 
divergence of views between the Bishop 
and the Society. ‘‘ The Bishop is strongly 
of opinion that all races in the island ought 
to be fused into one organization, the vari- 
ous native tribes and the Europeans being 
alike represented in its conferences or 
synods, The Church Missionary Society, 
on the contrary, {s anxious that nothing 
should interfere with the future complete 
organization of a native church.” It is 
recommended that the Bishop should dis- 
tinctly state that the synod is only a con- 
ference without legislative authority, and 
that the missionarics should take part in it. 

The remaining questions considered by 
the Committee were of a personal char- 
acter: 

** With regard to the action of the Rev. 
J. Ireland Jones and the Rev. J. I. Pick- 
ford, we do not feel called upon to express 
a judgment, thinking it well to look more 
to the future than tothe past. We have 
no doubt that the Bishop could still make 
use of the known and tried powers of Mr. 
Jones in some important missionary sphere, 
and that Mr. Pickford could also be use- 
fully employed. We should be sorry that 
our interposition, with a view to future 
harmony, should be made the occasion of 
any personal injury or loss to either of these 
gentlemen, one of whom stands very hich 
for his character and missionary zeal, has 
held an important position in the Diocese 
of Colombo, as bishop’s commissary, and 
has earned the respect and regard of the 
Bishop himself; whilst the other, a young 
and untried man, is only commencing his 
labors, under very difficult circumstances.’ 
Concerning the desire of the Society to 
have an ordained missionary at Kurun- 
agala, a station which has been maintained 
twenty-five years, and the refusal of the 
Bishop to license any one for the place, the 
Committee understand that the Bishop 
objects to any one being stationed at 
Kurunagala because he believes ‘‘ the res- 
idence of a clergyman of such high stand- 
ing as Mr. Jones would interfere with the 
authority of the aided chaplain recently 
appointed to reside in the place.” The 
force of this objection they cannot see, and 
the authority claimed by the Bishop does 
not seem to them analogous to that of other 
bishops. They add, rather significantly, 
that whoever is nominated to the place 
under the principles they have laid down 
would have the right, ‘‘if the Bishop re- 
fuses the license.” “‘ to submis the question 
to the judgment of the metropolitical au- 
thority.” 

Such are the main points of this import- 
ant document. Although the Society did 
not pledge itself to accept thedecision of the 
Committee, there wil! be littlein it, we imag- 
ine, which will be at all objectionab'e to it. 
Every point has been substantially decided 
in favor of the Society. Its course is vindi- 
cated. Asto the Bishop, he has received 
advice which must be very unpalatable to 
him. Yet hecannot disregard it. If he 
should defiantly continue to lord it over the 
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missionaries, and to force his ritualistic no- 
tions on an unwilling people, he could be 
recajled or transferred to some place where 
he could do less harm. 





Om a recent Sunday the Pope received 
the homage of Catholic philosophers and 
scientists, of whom many were in Rome from 
different countries. In the Sala Ducale, where 
the reception was held, there was a congrega- 
tion of upward of 4,000 persons. An address 
in Latin was read to the Pope, who responded 
in the same language. He expressed great 
joy at seeing himself surrounded by such a 
multitude of doctors and students of true 
philosophy, and dwelt upon the importance 
and significance of the event, especially in 
these days, when science is so highly lauded. 
He dwelt upon the importance of the philos- 
ophy of 8t. Thomas Aquinas, and especially 
on its great utility as a means of combating 
the skepticism of the present century. 
He pointed out that it was not opposed 
to the progress of natural science. He strongly 
exhorted those present to cultivate natural 
science, but in a Christian manner. 


....Bishop Colenso has published a letter in 
reply to a statement that he had been deposed 
by the Bishop of South Africa, after due 
trial,on his failure to appear according to 
notice. He denies that he was cited to ap- 
pear before the Synod of Bishops, at which a 
sentence of deposition was pronounced against 
him. The Privy Council, he states, pronounced 
Bishop Gray’s proceedings null and void, and 
the trial before the Synod of Bishops, he has 
every reason to believe, wasan afterthought, 
when it was feared that the proceedings un- 
der Bishop Gray’s letters patent might be de- 
clared invalid. If the bishops “formally 
pronounced sentence against me,” adds Bish- 
op Colenso, “they did so against an absent 
man, who had not only never been heard in 
his own defense, but had never even had 
notice that he was about to be tried.” 


..A Second Advent Conference, held re- 
cently at Worcester, Mass., wrestled with the 
following questions of prophecy: 

1. “Are the ‘seventy weeks’ of Dan ix, 24 
the firet 490 years of the period of 2300 of Dan. 
viii, 14°”” 

2. ‘What is meant by ‘the sanctuary’ and 
its cleansing Dan. viii, 149” 

8. **Does the period of the 2300 years in- 
clude all the Gospel dispensation and end at 
the appearing of Christ ?” 

4. “About when, according to prophetic 
data and the best light we have, does it appear 
that the 2300 years will end, and the time come 
for ‘the sanctuary’ to be cleansed ?”” 


The answer to the first question was, Yes; to 
the second, A part or the whole of the earth ; 
to the third, No, it covers all probatiorary 
time; to the fourth, “‘ Within a period of four 
years from this time,” or Feb. 22d, 1884. 


..--A Berlin dispatch says the Pope has 
ordered the Nuncio Jacobini to hand Prince 
Reuss, the German ambassador at Vienna, a 
copy of a brief addressed to the Archbishop of 
Cologne, empowering Prussian bishops to 
comply with the nomination clause of the 
ecclesiastical laws. As this amounts to an 
official notification of an important conces- 
sion, negotiations will be resumed immediately 
by Prince Reuss and Mgr. Jacobini, pending 
the appointment of a special Prussian repre- 
sentative at Rome. 


..The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid Society 
proposes to the friends of the late Bishop 
Haven to raise $30,000 for the completion of 
Clark University, at Atlanta, Ga., in which 
the Bishop was greatly interested, and for the 
endowment of a professorship in this institu- 
tion bearing his name. It ts also designed to 
place on the grounds a becoming monument 
recognizing bis labors for the Church and in 
behalf of this suffering race. 


.. The tncome of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel for the year just closed 
amounts to $658,370, showing a falling off of 
nearly $70,000 from the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. The decrease is largely attributed 
to the controversies over the Board of Exam- 
ination and over the re-election of the Bishops 
of Worcester and Exeter. 


..The Rev. Henry Allon, D.D., has been 
selected by the committee of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales to be the 
chairman of that body next year, in succession 
to Professor Newth. Dr. Allon filled the chair 
in 1864. The coming year is the jubilee of the 
Union. 

...-Ex-Gov. Brown, of Georgia, has pre- 
sented to the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, at Louisville, Ky., $50,000 for the 
endowment of a professorship. The full 
amount has already been paid over. 

.... During his recent visit to Mexico, Bishop 
Harris dedicated at Tezontepec a new Meth- 
odist church, which the native members had 
built and paid for. 

...-The Roman Catholics baptized 14,065 





souls in Scotiand last year. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ASHLEY, A. W., Clifton Park, N. Y., resigns, 
COLCLESSER, H., York, Penn., resigns. 
CONNOR, T. J., Plainfield, Ind., resigns. 
DAVIS, R., died recently, at Waveland, Ind. 
FARR, G. E., closes his labors at Bartlett and 
Walesville, » HA 
rae, N., accepts call to Ensley Center, 
ich. 


GATES, F. H., McLean, N. Y., resigns. 

GRAVES, Herr C., Fall River, accepts call 
to First ch., Haverhill, Mass. 

HICKOK, C. H., accepts call to West Har- 
wich, "Mass. 

HUM PSTONE, Joun, Albany, N. Y., called to 
Second ch., Chicago, Ill. 

JONES, H. W., Bordentown, J., accepts 
call to Falls of Schuylkill, Pent, 

LADD, J. 8., Babylon, L. I., resigns, on ac- 
count of failing eye-sight. 

MONTGOMERY, W. A., becomes pastor of 
First ch., Memphis, Tenn. 

SPOOR, J. W., removes Fa Trempealeauy 
Wis., to Canon City, 

TRUE, B. O., West oa, Conn., accepts 
call to Central ch., Providence, R. I. 

VROOMAN, J. B., removes from Point Chau- 
tauqua to Sherman, N. Y, 

WAFFLE, A. E., New Brunswick, N. J., de- 
clines call to Brookline, Mass. - 

WELLS, E., removes from Canton to Sharon, 
Penn. 

WILKERSON, W. W., ord. at Providence, Mo. 

WRIGHT, Natnan, removes from Lorraine to 
Portlandville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BALDWIN, C. H., Medford, Mass., withdraws 
his resignation for the present. 

BARTLETT, L., will supply at Spring Hill 
and Rosedale, Kan. 

BRUCE, Wattacr, Brodhead, accepts call 
to Big Spring and Jackson, Wis. 

CLARK, Ne.son, died recently, at National, 
lowa. 

DAVIS, C. H., Granite Falls, Minn., resigns, 
on account of il) health. 

DENLEY, Wut, closed his labors at 
Wadena and Perham, Minn. 

DYAS, J. P., ord. at Silver Creek, Neb. 

ELDRDEGE, H. W., East Weymonth, called 
to Pilgrim ch., North Weymouth, Mass. 

ELLIOT, H. B., Stonington, Conn., resigns. 

FISHER, E. W., Richford, N. Y., resigns. 

HAWLEY, J. P., Chester, Conn., accepts call 
to Pawcatuck ch., Westerly, R. I., one 
year. 

HOPKINS, Henry, inst. in Kansas City, Mo. 

HUNGERFORD, Epwarp, Burlincton. invited 
to supply place at Winooski, Vt., one 
year. 

JOHNSON, A P., Platteville, Wis., resigns, on 
account of fll ‘health. 

JONES, Jesse H., North Abington, Mass., re- 
signs. 

JONES, T. G., Belgrade, Minn., resigns, on 
account of ‘iM health. 

on Grorce W., died recently, at Bath, 


LANE, J. P., First Church. Bristol, R. . re- 
signs, to take effect July let. 

a A., accepts call to Nashua, 
owa 

ROCK WELL,CaHar tes, South Wellfleet, Mass., 
dismissed. 

SAVAGE, J. R., Ithaca, Mich., resigns. 

TAYLOR, Gran», Hopewell, N. Y., called 
to Fourth cb., Hartford, Conn. 


WILLIAMS, J. H., Marblehead, declines call 
to Waltham, Mass. 


WILLIAMS, J. K., West Rutland, Vt., acting 
pastor for nearly eight years, invited tothe 
pastorate. 

LUTHERAN, 


AURAND, F., Rebersburrg Penn., resigns. 


BAXTER, W. B., declines call to Shoffner, 
Tenn. 


en W. A., accepts call to Grafton, 


eaneen. A. N., Minersville, accepts call to 
Montoursville, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CHAVEZ, Cuarzes, Saint Anne, I'l, resigns. 

McGaw, J. A. P., D.D., declines call to Rock 
Island, Il. 

MILLER, 8. W., Mansfield, O., 
Saltsburgh, Penn. 

MONEY, Lewis H., inst. at Senaca Falls, N.Y. 

SHERRARD, T. J., Mifflintown, Penn., re- 
signs. 


called to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


CLARKE, Joet, Delevan, Wis., resigns, to 
take effect July 7th. 

EASTMAN, R. 8., Gold Hill, accepts call to 
Austin, Nevada. 

BULL, Arovrew, D. D. -» Temoves from Mont- 
r fier Vi. to ‘ur BY 

LA WRENCE, J , accepts call to Dublin, 


PENICK, E. A., Salem, Va., accepts call to 
Frankfort, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BYGRAVE, Hrvary (Unitarian), declines call 
to Dover, N. H. 

HEKSHEY, 8. F., inst. -— | Raterned (Ger- 
map) ch. at t Claspoot, 1 

KERNAHAN, T ho in Phila 
on + a pts call to M 

LAN HaRLEs C., acce ora 
vian ~s at West Salem, N.C. 

wre M., inst. over Reformed (German) 

in Dayton, O. 
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The Funday-school. 


LESSO1. FOR APRIL iith 
THE INVITATION OF CHRIST.—Muarr. x1, 
20—30. 


Nores.—‘' Then began he.""—After the mis- 
sion from John the Baptist.——“ Mighty 
works.’? — Miracles. “ Repented not." — 
Repentance was the one end Christ had in 
view in performing his miracles. * Cho- 
~qin.”—A town two miles from Capernaum. 
___—* Bethsaida.”"—The locality even of 
Bethsaida is unknown. It has been placed 
south of Capernaum by some, while others 
putit on the east of the Sea of Galilee, and 
o‘hers on the north of it, on both sides of the 
stream emptying into it from the Lake 
Merom. “ Tyre and Sidon.”—These were 
heathen cities of the Phenicians, on the shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea, further north. 
“The day of judqment."—When the 
world should be judged. “* Capernaum.” 
—Probably the modern Tell Him—— 
“ Bralted unto Heaven.””—In having Christ as 
a resident, preacher, and miracle-worker. 
—__—“* JJe'l."—Not here Hell as the place of 
punishment ; not “Gehenna’’ fin the Greek ; 
but “ Hades,” the lower world, residence of 
the dead. It implies degradation. 
“ More tolerable."—This implies that there will 
be grades of punishment and suffering for the 
lost. ** Answered, and said.”"—This expres- 
sion does not {imply answer to some question, 
but fs an idiom. “ Hast hid these things” 
—Didst hide these things; that is, these reve- 
lations of Jesus Christ.” ** Babes." —Not 
literal children; bunt those who are babes 
in knowledge—the ignorant. “All things 
are delivered unto “Me your Father.”"—All 
truth. to be revealed to whom he would. 
** Neither knoweth any man the Father but the 
Son."—This rémarkable assertion implies 
a remarkably close relation between the Son 
and the Father. ‘* He to whomsoever the 
Son shall reveal Him.”—The knowledge which 
comes thus mediately, and not from imme- 
diate knowledge, must be of an inferior sort 
to that of Christ. “ Come unto me."—To 
learn who the Father fs and how ready he ts 
to forcive. “* Labor and are heavy laden.” 
—Bv trring to be righteous through the ex- 
terra! righteousness of ritual observances, 
“Tam meek and lowly.”—So willing to 
teach. “* My ycke ts easy.”"—In distinction 
from the heavy yoke of the Pharisees and 
legalists of Galilee, who refused to receive and 
believe in Christ. 

Instruction.—It is not more light, but more 
willingness, that people need. Christianity is 
easily seen to be very beautiful by those who 
reject it. 

Repentance is the great duty. John the 
Baptist preached ft. Christ preached it. We 
must repent first, because we are all sinners, 
and nothing sinful shall inherit the Kingdom 
of God. Christianity 1s good because it 
makes people repent. 

Those who have great privileges of hearing 
the Gospel will be jndged severely if they re- 
jectit. The man who knows what is right 
and will not do deserves severe punishment. 
If a man knows arsenic will kil! him, and yet 
eats it, he must expect to die. The man who 
breaks a law knowingly must expect the 
judge to inflict a heavy penalty, while a less 
penalty will be inflicted on those who did not 
know the law. 

Many of the heathen in the next world will 
be better off than many who have lived in 
Christian lands. Wedo not know what God 
may do in the day of judgment for Tyre and 
Sidon, that would have repented if they had 
had our chance. We do know what he will 
do to thore who had every chance and wick- 
edly refused it. 

We will not rebel against God's will. 
Whatever he willsis right. Right not because 
he wills it, but because he knows and will 
will only what is right. It is right that the 
poor and ignorant who are meek and lowly 
should enter into the Kingdom of God before 
wise men who are haughty and proud. 

“Come unto me” is an invitation and a 
command. Go to him to learn how to be good; 
how to please4iod; how to be like God. If 
Jesus is the only teacher of God, certainly we 
should go to him for instruction. Have you 
gonetohim? Will you go? Go by prayer for 
his instruction and enlightenment. Goto his 
Word, and study it and obey it. Go to his life, 
and imitate it. 

There is no rest like that which Jesus gives 
in peace with God. If we love Jesus, and so 
love God, then God is our friend, and we 
must have rest—peace. And this peace is 
“easy’’ and “light.” It does not rest in any- 
thing but a heart in union with God. 

If Jesus is meek and lowly in heart, who 
can be proud and self-sufficient? The gentle, 
vielding, helpful, self-forgetfol character is 
what we must cultivate, if we would be lke 
Jeous, 


















































THE INDEPENDENT. 


News of the Week. 


Tue majority report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections in fayor of 
giving Mr. Kellogg’s seat to Mr. Spofford was 
presented on the 22d inst. A minority report, 
by Senator Hoar, denounced the report of 
the majority in very severe terms. Senator 
Kellogg reviewed the testimony touching the 
points made by the majority, and charged Mr. 
Hill of making false statements in regard to 
the matter. 


.-President James B. Angell, of Michigan 
University, has been nominated by the Prest- 
dent to succeed Mr. Seward as minister to 
China. A commission, composed of the new 
minister, Mr. John F. Swift, of Cal., and Wil- 
Mam H. Trescott, of South Carolina, to revise 
the present treaty relations of the United 
States with China has also been determined 
upon by the President and Secretary of State. 


.-A dispatch from Odessa, via London, 
says that the son of a priest, an expelled 
student, and one of the five Nihilists to be 
tried by a court marshal at Kief, has been 
condemned to death. His executiop will 
make the nineteenth that bas taken place in 
Russia for political offenses in less than two 
years. 


...-An exciting parliamentary struggle oc- 
curred in the House on the 234, over the refer- 
ence of a bill affecting the tariff. The Com- 
mittee on Contested Elections decided, by a 
party vote, to reopen the McCabe-Orth case, 
and action has been taken on the Donnelly- 
Washburne contest. 





..--A Panama dispatch states that the 
Chilian forces to the number of 5,000 have 
made a euccessful landing at Pacocha, Peru, 
and thet 3,000 more occupied the village of 
Vitor, a coast town, twenty miles south of 
Pacocha. 


....The law recently enacted by the Call 
fornia Legislature forbidding the employment 
of Chinese by corporations has been decided 
yoid by the United States Circuit Court of 
that circuit, as being contrary to the Constitu- 
tion. 


. Advices from Constantinople report the 
assassination by stabbing of the Grand Shereef 
(governor) of Mecca, on the 14th instant, as 
he was entering Djedda, the seaport of Mecca. 
The Shereef died on the 21st from his wounds. 


«++ The Rhode Island and Minnesota Demo- 
crates held their state conventions during the 
past week to elect delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention. 


.-A meeting of the regular Democratic 
State Committee of New York and of the 
Kelly wing of the party was held in this city 
on the 26th inst. 


«---The extraordinary cold weather in 
France has so severely injured the vines that 
ft is feared that this year’s grape crop will be 
very poor. 


..-The Greenbackers of New York held a 
convention at Albany, on the 24th, to choose 
representatives to the Chicago National Con- 
vention. 


---+The Treasury Department, on the 25th, 
purchased 445,000 ounces of silver for the 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and New Orleans 
Mints. 








THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung Diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invaluable 
remedy. Can be taken by the oldest person or 
youngest cbild. Is safe, reliable, and a ;;eevble 
to the taste, Price 25 cents, and in large bottles 
at 50 and 75 cents. 
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BLOOD AND SKIN |: 
REMEDIES. 


The treatment of Skin Diseases must be constitu- 
tional and local. First purify the Blood, next restore 
the Strength, third alleviate the External Symptoms. 
There ts but one way to purify the blood, and that is 
through the bowels, liver, kidneys,and skin. These 
organs are the natural purifiers of the system and 
carry off waste or dead matter. CUTICURA RESOLVENT 
is the greatest blood purifier in medicine. It isa 
cathartic, a tonic, a liver stimulant, a diuretic, a re- 
solvent and absorbent. It absorbs to itself the poison. 
ous elements that float in the blood and purges them 
from the system. It increases the appetite, perfects 
digestion, and soon builds up faster than disease can 
destroy, and hence permanently cures. CUTICURA,a 
Medicinal Jelly for external application, arrests <is- 
ease, eats away dead flesh and skin, allays inflamma- 
tion, itching, and irritation, renders healthy ulcers 
and old sores, and heals every externa!) affection when 
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refres ink, and the only wholesome beautifier of the 
ekin, which it softens, whitens, and preserves beyond 
all praise. CvricuRa SHAVING Soap, pee pared from 
pens oy is = oe ge omy © cap com- 
nd es ally for shaving. mtlemen pro- 
bounce it wosth its weight in gold. 


BLOOD HUMORS. 


Whole System Affected. Glandular Swell- 
ings, with Ulcerations, Hacking Cough. 





Messrs. WEEKS & PoTrer: Gentlemen :—I nore bees 


face; head, and oon was affected » 
bect_known advertised remedies, with mn success 
whatever, Was told by the best lung doctor in re 
city that the sooner I got cured the better. Mv sy 
toms were a humor, accompanied by Glandular Swe I- 
ings, with Ulcers in the Throat and Stomach, Drv, 
Racking Conch, Deafness, with Ringing Notses in the 
Head. For fifteen montos I have done nothing bunt 
take medicine, with no benefit whatever. The Crt 
crvria ReEMEDI¥s have cured me, in gratitude for which 
I make this public ee 
ully yours, 
-_ FRANK ASHLEY. 
26 PonTLaxD 87., Boston, April 7th, 1870. . 


ECZEMA 


Effectually Cured in Eight Weeks. Nothing 
Equal te the Cuticura Remedies. 





Messrs. Weeks & PoTTER: Gentlemen :—Have never 
used any remedies for bico1 diseases that can com- 
pare with the Cuticura Remepres. I have used them 
all forms for a very severe case of what the doc 
tors call Eczema, which was effectually cured in 
eiht weeks. Asa blood purifier, nothing can equal 
your CUuTICURA RESOLVENT. I cannot ray too much in 
their goatee and Lam noising them about thee ‘ty. 
ruly yours, etc., MANUEL MANINTZ, 
71 BurGunpy 8t., New Ox.nans, La. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


fer Skin, Scalp, and Bleod Humers, 





from the Liver 
and Kidnevs, stimulate the 
Stomach and Bowels, and, 
when placed over the pit of the stomach, cure Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion, Chronic Diarrhoea, and Bilious 
Colic, and peeves Ague, Malaria. and other Climatic 
Diseases, tthe genuine. Ask for Collins’ Voltaic 
Electric enous Plasters. Price, 25 cents. 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


produce real enit water at will, dissolve 
eule Bale in ordinary water, s solution 
possesses all the health-zivingqualities and 
tonic veveuee of natural sea-water. whileitis 
free from the organic impurities o1 the surf. 
For sale by éressiste minwan: 





Broadwey i Savas Street. N.Y. 





OSMUN’ 
CH 0 L ERA prarnnaca REMEDY 


is a speedy and certain cure for Disrrhcea. Dysentery, 
end most effectual preventive of Cholera and Cholera 
Morbus. It is no secret ; re aration, as the tngredi 
«nts of which it is composed are upon the Inbel of each 
tottle, and it is Fecommended and a by the 
most eminent physicians. Sold a druggists and 
storekeepers. Price 25 cents and $l. A oe bottle 
seut, express paid, for $1. Send for circular. Address 


CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Re DUNN has removed from Watertown, N. Y., 
831 a Avenue, southeast corner of 
Thirt at St where he ia propesed to Insert 
TEE with his ya Mineral Piates. Thte pro 
o>ss is commended 








A WI “EK. $12 addy at home easily made. Cost- 
§~ ly Outfit free. Address Taur car pate, Me. 








"EDUCATION. 


St 4slisnee biter 
HENK HAUER'S 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
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52 Gimme in Gold, 10s. "Chin = isioarile 
Se eaaEniE 
AGENTS WANTED, 


AGENTS WANTED EP ant Pease 
oy irot stock sith HEEL und TOR comm plete ies 


lwayen res 
circ’ terms to the reat i ot cud 
fofachine Co. Cons 400 Washington St. ly aie 


WANTE ee 











ern Agent for 
os} 
a DP Spray, Quiacy, UL 


$5 toS2O gra Amon sobs Portiand: Me 
YEAR an. Outfit free. 

$777 ANAS "2 ONeeRnY: Augusta, Maine. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 
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EARLY AND RECENT REVIVALS. 


As GREAT revivals have divided the 
Church, the indications are that great re- 
vivals are to reunite the Church. For, 


while nearly all the great denominations |. 


have had their origin in revivals, by which 
the Church became many parts, now under 
great revivals the parts are coming together 
again in unity; so that, whereas religious 
activity has hitherto been generally disinte- 
grating, it is now integrating; and, where- 
as revivals have hitherto been denomina- 
tional, they are now becoming undenomina- 
tional. In many parts of the country the 
churches which formerly had revivals of 
their own have now union revivals, in 
which, under some such leader as Moody 
or Pentecost, all denominations participate, 
without prejudice or favor to any denomi- 
nation. 

Formerly every great revival was pretty 
sure to originate a new Church, and every 
great Church now existing sprang up in the 
midst of a revival. The awakening showed 
itself in division and provoked mutual oppo- 
sition among Christians. The Churches 
could not be shaken without breaking, or 
reformed without dividing. Men, to do 
great aggressive work in religion, had to go 
out of their ecclesiastical connections, and, 
to be powerfully useful, had to set up in 
opposition to the existing Churches. The 
early Protestant Churches sprang up in the 
great revival under Luther; the Methodist 
Church, in the great revival under Wesley; 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, in 
the great revival in the West; the Disciples, 
in the great revival under Campbell; and, 
in general, with only enough exceptions to 
prove the rule, each Church or division of 
the Church sprang up in some great relig- 
fous awakening, and, conversely, each 
awakening guve rise to some new Church. 
And when latterly Churches have sprang 
up, like the Methodist, which have organ- 
ized revivalaand perpetuated their excite- 
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ments as chronic, then revivals continued 
to be denominational, as a means of building 
up (as they had before been of originating) 
the particular Churches. Thus we have 
had within the last fifty years Methodist 
revivals, Baptist revivals, and Presbyterian 
revivals, but very rarely, until recently, 
union or undenominational revivals. A 
revival had been considered as much the 
property of a church as its creed or build- 
ing. 

Now, however, all this is changed or, at 
least, changing. Revivals are drawing men 
together, instead of separating them; sink- 
ing, instead of exposing, sectarian differ- 
ences; and showing up the points of agrte- 
ment, ratherthan of disagreement. Whereas 
they were once the matters of difference, 
they are now the common ground of Chris- 
tians, and not a sectarian characteristic. 
Whereas peaceably inclined churches had 
formerly to fear revivals, as being unable 
to endure their shock, they now invite 
them, as necessary to their growth. Chris 
tians are beginning to feel that the Church 
asa whole may pow be revived, whereas 
it could not be done formerly without dan- 
ger. Christians can act as a unit more 
easily since they are divided than they 
could before when they were together. 
Whereas revivals could not formerly over- 
leap denominational bounds, now they 
must take in several denominations in order 
to be fairly successful. The people who 
went off to have their revivals now come to- 
gether to have them, and the Church is 
feeling again a oneness of life through all its 
sparated members. Revivals inthe Church, 
instead of out of it, is the rule; and revivals 
between the churches, instead of merely 
in single ones. In great revivals men 
now forget their differences, instead of 
seeing them as prominent; and love each 
other as Christians, instead of hating or 
envying each other as sectaries. All the 
denominations are working together again, 
as they were before they were divided, 
which is the precursor of the union of the 
whole Church in the only sense in which 
a union is desirable. They come together 
in that very respect in which they first 
divided, and co-operate in that in which 
they first took issue. Revival is seen to be 
the normal state of the Church, instead of 
an exceptional one; and, instead of a cause 
of division, it is promotive of peace. A 
true revival being an expression of love 
and all true love being uniting, revivals 
promise to be the most efficient cause of 
Christian union. 
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RELIEVING THE MINISTRY. 





We do not say that there are too many 
ministers in the Presbyterian Church, from 
within which we hear so many complaints 
to that effect, especially from those whose 
friends are besieging vacant pulpits, that 
they may be put in one of the priest's offi- 
ces and eat a piece of brtad. Lut it is, 
doubtless, true that there are too many 
poor ministers, unqualified by talents, or 
training, or aptitude for the profession into 
which they have been thrust. This is not 
the only Church which is deeply dishonored 
by the constant and often rude scramble for 
positions by its unemployed ministers, 
These ministers frequently deserve pity; 
for they may have families depending upon 
them, for whose sake they are almost com- 
pelled to submit to any indignity. But 
this scrub-race for a parish cheapens and 
dishonors the ministry, and some remedy 
should be supplied. 

It would require considerable modifica- 
tion in the constitution of other denomiaa- 
tions to adopt the plan, even ina modified 
form, which works so admirably in the 
Methodist Church, of bringing ministers 
and churches together. It is true that home 
missionary societies assume to do this now 
in the Presbyterian and other churches; 
but the attempt to apply the rule to self- 
supporting churches would be resisted. 
But in other indirect ways the evil can be 
much relieved. 

There is an immense deal of ministerial 
flood-wood floating about, that floats be- 
cause itis so light. If it could float out to 
sea, the effect would be admirable, But 
the Presbyterian Church builds a boom 
across the stream, and keeps its dead wood 
accumulating, The way out of the min- 


istry ought to be made extremely easy. Nod 





man can know certainly that he has been 
called of God into the ministfy except by 
the fruits of his ministry; and the lack of 
fruits may be an evidence that he is called 
of God out of it, in which case the Church 
fightsagainst God when it holds him in. 
There is little doubt that there are not near 
enough ex-ministers in the insurance busi- 
ness or at work as farmers. To make the 
way out easy and reputable for them is the 
business of the Church. 

Another remedy, easily applied, is to 
make the way into the ministry harder. 
Here, certainly, the other denominations 
can well learn a lesson from the Method- 
ists, whose conferences constantly reject— 
as they have to reject—many applicants 
for admission, receiving only those that 
are needed and are best qualified. It is 
sad enough, to one who knows the fate of 
many of the class, to see how easily our 
presbyteries and associations license as 
preachers young men of poor abilities and 
mediocre attainments, who never ought to 
have been encouraged to leave the farm or 
the shop. Ap ambition to preach is nota 
divine call. What the divine call is may 
be much better judged by a young man’s 
teachers and elders than by himself, and 
they ought to be faithful to the Church 
in keeping out many such from the minis- 
try, whom they admit on the plea that ‘‘ he 
has a good spirit and may do good.” 

But especially a prectical duty rests on 
our education societies, that are boosting 
young men up along their college course. 
Their duty is simple and easy. They 
should impose on themselves one fixed rule 
—not to give any aid to any man whose 
talents and diligence do not give him a 
rank in the first half of his class. We do 
not want imbeciles or drones pushed into 
the ministry. 


————— a 


THE ONONDAGA INDIAN RESER- 
VATION. 





In the last report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs the fact appears that in this 
state there are no less than eight Indian 
reservations, containing in the aggregate 
136 square miles, or 86,336 acres. The en- 
tire number of Indians residing upon these 
reservations is 5,003. The Onondaga Re- 
serve contains 9} square miles, or 6,100 
acres; and here reside 320 Onondaga In- 
dians and 75 Oneida Iudians. The reserve 
is situated in Onondaga County, about 
twelve miles south of the city of Syracuse. 
The Onondagas have been located on their 
present reservation for more than a century 
and are now about equally divided between 
Pagans and Christians. They are the rep- 
resentatives of one of the most intelligent 
of the Six Nations of Indians, and their 
forefathers sided with the United States in 
the Revolutionary struggle. A few of 
them are thrifty farmers; but the mass of 
them are shiftless, uncivilized men and 
women. Bishop Huntington has for sev- 
eral years made their condition an object 
of special interest, established a school 
among them, and at his own charges built 
for them a chapel for Christian worship. 
They are in the very heart of this great 
state, and yet their condition is little better 
than that of savages. Surrounded on all 
sides with a progressive civilization, they 
have shared but little in its benefits. 

Governor Cornell, in his message to the 
legislature of this state, said: ‘‘ Attention 
Ls been called to the Indians still remain- 
ing within the limits of the state, more 
especially those residing on the Onondaga 
Reservation. According to the representa- 
tions of well-informed citizens, there seem 
to be ample reasons for the adoption of 
such measures as wil] conduce to the moral 
and material welfare of this peculiar peo- 
ple.” Mr. Alvord has introduced into the 
Assembly a bill relating to these Indians, 
which, as to its fundamental principle, we 
earnestly hope will be adopted. As a 
preliminary measure, the bill proposes that 
the governor, comptroller, state engineer, 
and surveyor of New York shall be a com- 
mission to negotiate with the Indians for the 
termination of the treaty between them and 
the state on the 12th of September, 1788, 
provided the consent of a majority of the 
tribe can be obtained. This point being 
gained, the bill then proposes an equitable 
division of the reservation lands in.several- 
ty among the Indians, with am sbsclute 
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title in fee simple thereto, The tribal sys. 
tem of communal possession would thus be 
entirely broken up, and the control of these 
lands by the Indian council, consisting of 
about thirty chiefs, would come to an end. 
Each Indian would be a land-proprietor; 
and as to the right of holding property 
and amenability to the laws of New York, 
each would stand on the same footing with 
all citizens of the state. The tribal system 
of government would speedily disappear, 
without any special legislation to destroy 
it; and the chiefs, losing their control over 
the land, would soon sink to the common 
level of the other members of the tribe. 
The whole body of the Indians would be 
practically merged into the people of the 
State of New York and become a part 
of the County of Onondaga. 

Bishop Huntington, who has for years 
made the condition and moral culture of 
this tribe an object of special attention, is 
heartily in favor of the proposed change. 
He favors it not as ‘‘a white man’s job” 
to steal the land of the Indians; but in the 
interests of the Indians themselves, and as 
the only thing that offers a reasonable pros- 
pect of bettering their condition, physically 
as well as intellectually and morally. The 
chiefs, who constitute a virtual oligarchy, 
will, as he thinks, be generally opposed to 
the measure—at least, in the outset; yet he 
isof opinion thata majority of the tribe, 
especially among the Christians, may be 
induced to acceptit. If this plan goes into 
effect, as we sincerely hope it will, the 
Indian title should be inalienable for a 
series of years, and perhaps the land non- 
taxable for a similar period, thus giving 
the Indians an opportunity to acquire ex- 
perience in respect to the ownership and 
management of property that would enable 
them to protect their own interests. 

The tribal system, with its usual accom- 
paniment of communal possession of the 
land, is really the great difficulty in elevat- 
ing and civilizing the Indians of this coun- 
try. Its tendency is to make them a body 
of paupers. It largely destroys the stim- 
ulus to industry. Under this system In- 
dians have nothing to transmit and nothing 
to inherit. As individuals they own noth- 
ing, unless it be their scalping-kuives, their 
guns, and their tomahawks. They are 
lazy and thriftless, for lack of the motives 
that usually operate upon men in civilized 
life. Divfde their lands in severalty, with 
a secure title, and thus give to each Indian 
the scnse of ownership, and this lack of 
motives is supplied. Secretary Schurz says, 
with reference to this point: ‘‘The study I 
have given to the Indian question in its 
various aspects, past and present, has pro- 
duced in my mind the firm conviction that 
the only certain way to secure the Indians 
in their possessions and to prevent them 
from becoming forever a race of homeless 
paupers and vagabonds is to transform 
their tribal title into individual title, in. 
alienable for a certain period—in other 
words, to settle them in severalty and give 
them by patent an individual fee-simple in 
their lands.” 





“MUST BE PROVIDED FOR.” 





Torre isa good deal of talk just now 
among Methodists about candidates for the 
numerous General Conference offices to be 
filled. There is almost as much stir in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the eve of 
the General Conference, once in four years, 
as there is in the nation in the presidential 
year. There are many and desirable offices 
to be filled: bishops, perhaps, to be chosen, 
book agents, secretaries of the missiunary 
and other benevolent boards, editors of the 
Advocates, etc., to be elected, Who are the 
men to be honored? ‘Fhere is no lack of 
candidates. There are plenty tostand and 
say: ‘“HereamI. Take me.” And every 
candidate has his backers, to urge his merits 
and his claims. In some cases, we fear, 
the merits of candidates are not so obvious 
as their claims. Through arts well known 
and practiced in politics such men become 
popular. The tricks of oratory, personal 
magnetism, shrewd policy secure for them 
a strong hold upon tie Church, and it is not 
infrequently that some man’s partisans may 
be heard to say: Dr. A. “‘ must be provided 
for. He ought to be made abishop. He 
has, however, g good many opponents, and 
cannot, perhaps, be elected; but we must 
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give him some office. He would be satisfied 
with an editorship ora secretaryship. We 
must provide for him.” 

This is the language of a political man- 
ager; not of a true Methodist. It is an 
abomination in the sight of God and men. 
Why must « minister of the Gospel be pro- 
vided with an office as editor or secretary? 
We fear very much that the pastorate in 
the Methodist Church is not regarded by 
many asan honorable position. Here isa 
man who has been chosen to some General 
Conference office for four years. Why 
should he or his friends object to his re- 
turn to the pastorate at the end of that 
term? Is it possible that they regard the 
work of a pastor as less honorable than 
that of an editor or secretary? There is 
no worse heresy, perhaps, than such a view 
of the pastorate; and if any minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church who has 
made ordination vows regards the sur- 
render of a Church office and return to 
pastoral work as loss of honor and useful- 
ness, it were better for the Church and for 
the good of the Christian ministry that he 
should resign his authority to preach, and 
enter upon some other calling. The 
Church wants no half-hearted servants in 
the ministry; it wants no man who could 
conceive it to be a humiliation to leave the 
secretary's or editor’s room for the pulpit. 

We mean to make no reflection upon any 
of the numerous Methodist ministers who 
are holding General Conference positions; 
but is it not a remarkable fact that so few 
who have held such offices return to the 
pastorate? The late Dr. Eddy was one of 
the exceptions. He left an editorship to 
take up again the duties of the pastorate, 
whence he was called back to the post of 
missionary secretary. Dr. Lanahan is an- 
other exception; but the entire list is not a 
large one. We have heard with indigna- 
tion expressions of regret and commiser- 
ation that Dr. So-and-So, who had served 
as college president, had gone back 
to the pastorate. This is lowering 
the dignity of the work of the ainis- 
try, than which there is no higher or nobler 
calling. We do not say that ministers 
should not accept office at the hands of the 
General] Conference. We ouly say that there 
may be pastorates more important than any 
of those offices, and that when a minister 
has served a term in officehe should not ex- 
pect to be provided for, so that he need not 
descend to the pastorate. The theory that 
A. and B. must be provided for is responsi- 
ble for much of the corruption of our pol- 
itics; and if it is to be followed in eccicsi- 
astical affairs, woe to the Church that 
adopts it. 





REPUDIATING MINNESOTA. 


WE alluded not long since to the shame 
and disgrace that still hang over Minnesota, 
as the just consequence of her repudiation, 
now of some twenty years’ standing and 
yet unrepented of. The outlines of the 
shameful story are as follows: . 

In 1857 Minnesota adopted the constitu- 
tion on the basis of which she was admit- 
ted into the Union as a state. The tenth 
section in the ninth article of this constitu- 
tion provided that ‘‘ the credit of the state 
shall never be given or loaned in aid of any 
individual association or corporation,” 
The state having received from Congress a 
donation of public lands, and being de- 
s.rous of utilizing the same in the aid of 
railroad construction, in 1858 ratified by 
the popular vote an amendment to this sec. 
tion, making it to read as follows: 

‘*The credit of this state s 
given or loaned in aid of on individual 

, OF Corporation, except that for 
the of expediting the construction 
of the of railroads in aid of which 
the Congress of the United States has 
granted lands to the Territory of Minne- 


sota; and the governor shall cause to be 
a and gan to each of the com- 
panies in w grants are vested b 

the legislative assembly of Minnesota the 
special bonds of the state, bearing an inter- 
est of seven per cent. per annum, payable 
py ees ef in the City of New York. as 
aloan of public credit, to an amount not 


1,250,000, or aggre 
amount to B of said enmiuaies ie. 
ceeding $5,000,000.” 

The remainder of the amended section 
contained a series of provisions relating to 
the manner of thus loaning the credit of 
the state. The bonds were to be denom- 
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inated ‘‘ Minnesota State Railroad Bonds,” 
and the faith and credit of the state were to 
be pledged for their payment, principal and 
interest. The state was to secure itself by 
a lien on the property of the companies re- 
ceiving the bonds; and, in the event that 
they failed to pay either interest or princi- 
pal, the state had a right to enforce this 
lien. The vote on this amendment was 
25,023 for it, to 733 against it. Under it, 
and in accordance with its provisions, 
bonds were issued to railroad companies 
which amounted in the aggregate to $2,- 
275,000. The companies defaulted, and 
the state enforced its lien upon them, and 
possessed itself of their property at merely 
naminal figures. 

In 1860 this same section of the constitu- 
tion was again amended, so as to read as 
follows: 


“The credit of the state shall never be 
given or loaned in aid of any individual, 
association, or corporation. Nor shall there 
be any further issue of bonds denominated 
‘Minnesota Railroad Bonds,’ under what 
purports to be an amendment to section 
ten of article nine of the constitution, 
adopted on the 15th of April, 1858, which 
is hereby expunged from the constitution, 
excepting and reserving to the state, never- 
theless, all rights, remedies, and forfeitures 
accruing under said amendment.” 


So, also, at the same time, section sec- 
ond of article nine wasso amended as to 
provide that ‘‘no law levying a tax or 
making other provision for the payment 
of interest or principal of the bonds de- 
nominated ‘Minnesota Stdfe Railroad 
Bonds’ shall take effect or be in force un- 
til such law shall have been submitted to a 
vote of the people of the state, and adopt- 
ed bya majority of the electors of the 
state voting upon the same.” By these 
two amendments—one of the tenth section 
of article nine and the other of the second 
section—the people of Minnesota expunged 
from their coustitution all the provisions 
relating to these bonds, except such as 
secured the rights, remedies, and forfeit- 
ures accruing to the state, and deprived 
the legislature of all power to make any 
provision for the payment of the said 
bonds, either principal or interest, except 
in connection with- an affirmative popular 
vote. If this is not, in theory and purpose, 
the baldest kind of repudiation, then what 
is it? 

Unfortunately, the practice has been 
no better than the theory. The state, 
having issued its bonds under the amend- 
ment of 1858, availed itself of the rem- 
edies provided in that amendment, and 
took possession of the very property which 
was created in part by the capital of the 
creditors who bought the bonds, and then 
transferred this property to other com- 
panies, but did not make and has not to 
this day made any provision for liquidating 
the claims of these creditors. The people 
in open day expunged from their own con- 
stitution all the provisions that guaranteed 
these claims, and reserved only those 
which guaranteed the rights and remedies 
of the state, as accruing under the amend- 
ment expunged. The amendment of 
1858 was good in respect to all the rights 
and interests of the state; but was rendered 
inoperative and has been treated asa dead 
letter in respect to the rights and interests 
of the creditors of the state. 

In 1871 a plan was adopted by the legis- 
lature for submitting the claims of th. 
bondholders to an arbitration, with a view 
to their “nal and equitable settlement. This 
plan was rejected by a popular vote of over 
2,000, against some 9,000. And since this 
period nothing further has been done. The 
bonds are still outstarding, and not a dol- 
lar of principal or interest has been paid 
for about twenty years. The state reim- 
bursed itself, and has left the creditors to 
whistle for their money. The intention of 
repudiation was clearly manifest in the 
amendments of 1860, and the practice since 
that period proves the continuance of that 
intention. 

Minnesota, then, presents the spectacle of 
a state that loaned its credit, and fora mere 
song possessed itself of a valuable property, 
which was created in part with the money 
of ber original creditors, and that has ever- 
since repudiated the bonds upon which 
alone these creditors were induced to lend 
their money. Aside from these repudiated 
bonds, the debt of Minnesota is less than 
half « million of dollars, Her taxable 





property cannot now be less than ¢°™9,- 
000,000 and her unsold public lands are 
estimated to be worth at least $10,000,000. 
She is one of the largest wheat producers 
among the Western States, and sells every 
year in other markets an immense surplus 
beyond herown consumption. Her rate of 
taxation is, for the average, two and a half 
cents on the dollar. Her population and 
wealth have grown very rapidly in the last 
decade. Her soil has not been desolated 
by the ravages of war, as was the fact dur- 
ing the Rebellion with many of the South- 
ern States that have repudiated their debts; 
and, hence, she cannot set up this excuse 
as a pretense with which to cover or justify 
herinfamy. Minnesota is abundantly able 
to pay her debts to the last dollar, and 
lacks nothing but the will to do so. Her 
meanness is conspicuously illustrated in 
the fact that she took possession of rail- 
roads built with the money of her creditors, 
and then denied to them and has ever since 
denied to them all benfits from this prop- 
erty. Simple decency would have, at least, 
required that the roads should have been 
turned over to these creditors; but the 
state declined to practice even this decency. 

This, we confess, is not a pleasant specta- 
cle to look upon; yet it is just the spectacle 
which Minnesota presents to-day, and will 
continue tp present until she repents and 
brings forth fruits meet for repentance. 
Her garments have for twenty years been 
draggling in the mire. Considered collect- 
ively asa people, the State of Minnesota 
to-day furnishes an example of unblushing 
and unrepentant rascality. The state owes 
a debt which it has the ability to pay, but 
will not pay; and such a fact anywhere 
constitutes the very essence of rascality. 
The wrong is none the less because perpe- 
trated by astate. This rather aggravates 
than mitigates the wrong. 


Enlitovial Notes, 


It now seems very clear, in view of facts 
and information coming to us from every sec- 
tion of the country, that there cannot be a 
full and hearty vote of the Republican party 
for either General Grant or Senator Blaine at 
the coming presidential election—certainly 
not for the former, and most probably not for 
the latter. Those who are strongly commit- 
ted to either of the above names will, of 
course, find it hard to yield their preferences 
in favor of any other candidate; but they 
must do so or do worse, and be disgraced by 
defeat. There is no use in wishing things 
were different. There is no use in fighting 








for the nomination of this man, that man, or 


any Man save one who can unite the entire 
strength of the party, and bring out the very 
last vote to insure a brilliant triumph. Such 
aman we believe to be Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont. He is a patiiotic statesman, a 
sound Republican, and a wise politician. 
There can be no successful or reasonable 
opposition to fim. He would, by his purity of 
character, great learning, and long experience 
bring honor to the high position tothe party 
who elected him and to the entire nation. 


Tue committee in charge of the Boston 
Monday Lectureship, in their plan to continue 
the course next winter, in the absence of Jo- 
seph Cook, have agreed on a list of seventeen 
names of gentlemen, whom they hope to se- 
cure. They are as follows: , 

i Baptists. 

Pres. M. B. ArDERSON, of Rochester University, 

Pres. £. G. Ropmson, of Brown University, 

J. B. Tuomas, D.D., of Brooklyn. 


_Congregationalista, 
Prov. J. D. Dawa, 
Pres. Marx Horas, 
R. 6S. Storrs, D.D., 
Wu. M. Tarior, D.D. 


Eptecopatians, 
Bisror T. M. Ciaxx, of Rhode Islend, 
Bisuor F. D. Hur mreton, of Central New York, 
Joux Corros Sura, D.D., of New York, 
E. A. Wasusuns, D.D., of New York. 


Hexar W. Waarex, D.D., of Philadelphia. 
Presbytertans. 
CHANCELLOR Howarp Crossr, 
PRESIDENT James McCoss. 
This ie an admirable list, if the purpcse of 
the Committee is to secure a miscellany of in- 
struction, eloquence, and entertainment. For 
such men Boston ought to provide full sud- 
fences. But if, as we had imagined, the pur- 
pose is to secure the bblest possible defenses 
of the excellence and reasonableness of 
Christianity egainst the unbelief of the cur- 
vent generstion, and to eary on and supple 
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ment the work in this direction of Joseph 
Cook in the line of Christian apologetics, it 
would be extremely difficult not to select a 
better list. For the latter purpose, which we 
had conceived to be that in view, there is too 
large an infusion of the literary and orator- 
ical element, and too little of the thoughtful 
and echolarly. The strength of the list is in 
tts Presbyterian and Baptist members, which 
are all worthy. But,if these lectures are to 
be published, we would have liked to seen one 
or two Boston names, like Dr. Duryea and 
Prof. Bowne, or Phillips Brooks, sl) of which 
have been purposely and without good reason 
excluded. Then, why could not we have had 
Prof. Ezra Abbot on the internal evidence for 
the genuineness of John’s Gospel, or Prof. 
Fisher, or Prof. Hovey, or Pres. Porter, or Pres. 
Woolsey, or Prof. Bowen, or Prof. Gray, or 
Prof. Park, or Prof. Young, or Prof. Le Oonte, 
or Pres. Bartlett, or Newman Smyth, or 
Prof. Cocker, or Prof. Curtiss, or Prof. Broad- 
dus, or Prof. F. L. Patton? Wedo not mean 
to say that some such men are not in the list; 
but there is too large a number who are not 
thinkers, but only eloquent lecturers. We 
may add that, when there is in any denomina- 
tion a paucity of thinkers, it should not be 
regarded as necessary to pad out the list with 
names. But on the principle which the com- 
mittee had in viow the list is an excellent one. 


Toe different views of the relative im- 
portance of truth are illustrated by the exam- 
ination of candidates for installation coming 
to the neighborhood of Boston from the 
regions further west. We have in mind the 
case of a minister of approved orthodoxy 
from the vicinity of New York, who was in- 
stalled last week over a Congregational church 
ip one of the lately annexed districts of Bos- 
ton. The chief point of difficulty with the 
council was not inspiration or future punish- 
ment; but the old matter of the Trinity, 
which nobody, we suppose, will ever under- 
stand. The candidate. was very hearty in 
saying that he believed the Father to be God, 
the Son to be God, and the Holy Spirit to be 
God ; but he would not eay that there were 
three persons in the godhead, nor confess to 
any very positive assertion about essential dis- 
tinctions in the essence of the Godhead. This 
to some was very unsatisfactory. It was not 
enough to hold that Christ was God; it must 
also be held that he was one of three eterna) 
and essential personalities within the God- 
head. Such pertinacity is amusing, to say 
the least. In these days Unitarianism must 
have ceased, even in Boston, to be a prom- 
inent foe of the Evangelical churches. “It ts 
not as quarrelsome as it was. It does not 
assume to be the leading opponent of Evan- 
gelical faith, Some of its members are, {n- 
deed, on the friendliest terms with that faith. 
The great enemy now Is materialism, atheism, 
anti-supernaturalism, the denial of God, rey- 
elation, immortality, eternal life. On these 
points many Unitarians are our friends. The 
otber Unitarians who fight us do not bother 
themselves now to fight us under their old 
banner of Unitarianism, but under the black 
flay of materialism or of atheism, or as bush- 
whacking Agnostics. To fuss and fret be- 
cause a minister, while hoiding the highest 
potions as to the character of Christ, does not 
understand the mathematics of the Great 
White Throne fs to unbury the dead issues of 
half a century ago. 


Tuers have of late been many indications 
of a giowing interest among Christian people 
generally, and especially among pastors, in 
relation to the use of hymns, not only in con- 
nection with public worship, but as a direct 
means of personal Christian culture. More 
solicitude has been manifested as to the char 
acter of the hymns plsced in the hands of 
children, both at home and in the Sabbath- 
school. Many pastors are introducing a 
specia) service of praise, either as a regular or 
an oc*asional thing, in their congregations, 
Choice volumes of selected bsmus for private 
re ding have been multiplied. Altogether, 
there seems reason to bope for higher views 
and a better practice in this important matter. 
We are sure, therefore, that we are gratifying 
our readers by laying before them a somewhat 
comprehensive discussion of the whole sub- 
ject in a practical point of view, by Dr. Ray 
Palmer, in three or four papers, of which we 
publish the second this week. 


Tuxne is some nstural criticism of the 
“Congregational Year Book,” just out. The 
National Council] took hold of it, when they 
had no business to; and the committee en- 
trusted with it find that they cannot carry it 
on and maintain its high standard of excol- 
lence. The trouble is that the National Coun. 
cil is not an executive body and has no execn- 
tive faculty. What there is of the Year Book 
this year is good ; but the full statistics of the 
churches have been omitted, and in their 
place we have only summaries. The commit- 
tee could de no better, as they were personally 
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wo thousand dollars out of pocket for the 

last *‘Year Book"’ and are almost sure to lose as 
much this year. They would be perfectly jus- 
tified next year in not printing any. Mean- 
while, the Presbyterian “ Minutes’’ are im- 
proving all the time. We have no heart to 
find fault with the shortcomings of the com- 
mittee, which has done all it could afford to; 
and we would only recommend that the sev- 
era] state associations take measures to collect 
and send to Dr. H. M. Dexter their share, to 
pay back what he has advanced, and then 
wait till the next General Council to remedy 
matters, 


Tus quick-witted Christian at Work stands 
in no need of our help in any little bout it has 
with The Lxaniner aud Chronicle; but we 
venture, for our own amusement, to notice 
that, when the former paper, talking about the 
absurdity of insisting on one only stringent 
method of baptism, said that if there be any 
“ Pedobaptists who do not recognize any ap- 
plication of water in the name of the Trinity 
as baptism,” ‘‘ we wish them all the joy from 
their little affusion treasure that ever an old- 


time Pharisee bad in contemplating bis ortho- 
dox phylactery,"’ Zhe Hraminer flared up at 
this, “refreshing and lively” ‘* Pedobaptist 


liberality,” and, forgetting that the question 
was one of the mode, switches over into a 
quotation on the subjects of baptism from 
Froude, who says that Bunyan after his con- 
version “ joined the Baptists, the most thor- 
ougbgoing and consistent of ali the Protest- 
anteects. If the sacramevt of baptism is not 
a magical form, but is a personal act, in which 
the baptized person devotes himself to Christ's 
service, to baptize children at an age when 
they cannot understand what they are doing 
may well seem irrational and even impious.” 
But The Examiner ought to remember 
that both Bunyan and Froude are dangerous 
names for it to mention in this connection, for 
on both pointe of the mode and the subjects 
of the ordinance Froude says approvingly of 
Bunyan: 

“He was extremely tolerant ia his 
terms of churchmembership. He offended 
the stricter part of his congregation by refus- 
ing even to make infant baptism a condition 
of exclusion. The only persons be refused to 
communicate with were those whose lives 
were openly immoral. His chief objection to 
the Church of England was the admission of 
the ungodly to the sacraments. é 
Divisions, be said, were to churches like wars 
to countries. Those who talked most about 
religion cared least for it, and controversies 
about doubtful things and things of little 
moment ate up ali zeal for things which were 
practicable and indisputable.” 

Hereju John Bunyan deserved his reputation 
as the great Baptist saint and sage. 

Some five years ago a new religious paper 
wae started in Loudon, under the name of The 
Christian Union, as @ more pronounced Evan- 
gelical journal than The (/visttan World, which 
was accused of sympathy with the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. It will not be any 
comfort to some of our New York clergymen, 
whose visits of sympathy at its office when 
they were in London were chronicled last 
sumpier in its columns, to see its effusive 
praises of Victoria Woodbull in its leading 
editorial for Feb. 13th. This *‘ woman, who 
has devoted,” it tells us, “ her whole life to 
doing augel’s work,’’ has met nothing but per- 
secution in America. {t continues: 

**She bas passed through her Gethsemane, 

and when sie returns to ber native land her 
people will vie with each other to make rera- 
ration for the cruel injuries they have done to 
the noblest-minded and must s+lf-sacrificing 
of women, whose only fault was that she loved 
them too well.” 
When the aforesaid vying with each other 
begins, then may we not be there to see. The 
description the same paper gives of the aud- 
ience “ held spell-bound " ** by her fervid and 
impressive eloquence,”’ at St. James’s Hall, 
makes use think that it must be that the old 
spirit of Demosthenes, whose nightly visits 
she used to receive on her housetop, has fol- 
lowed her to England, where we hope he will 
long remain with ber. 

Dr Fraser, Bishop of Manchester, lately 
delivered on ordination sermon on preaching, 
which is considerably talked about. The the- 
ological epoch, be said, the epoch of ecumen- 
ical counci!s for framing dogmas and theolog- 
ical formulas, did not arrive till long after 
the days of the apostles. In the time of St. 
Panu] men were content to be religious, rather 
than theological ; to be experts In godliness, 
rather than In controversy; and to believe 
simple truths which they found to help them 
to lead Christian lives. For himself, he con- 
fessed, and he was not ashamed to confess it 
from that pulpit, that he could vot, do what he 
would—hbe had not tried, it was true, but he 
could not get up an interest in ming matters 
which were sorely disturbing the Church just 
now, and which even threatened to rend the 
Chureb in pieces. Somehow or other, he cou'd 
not bring himself to care much about the 
color or the shape of a vestment, or about the 
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posture of the minister, or as to the number 
of candles lighted or unlighted. or as to 
whether the bread used in the holy commu- 
ion was leavened or unleavened, or as to 
whether the wine in the chalice was mixed or 
unmixed ; those things did not seem to him to 
concern the weightier matters of the Gospel. 
He had yet to learn that they were more im- 
portant than righteousness and mercy toward 
our fellow-men, and love and faith in God, 
and peace from God. We cannot see but the 
periods preceding the creed-making councils 
were quite as Christian as those that accom- 
panied and have followed them. 

Tue one thing which we did not like ic the 
Rev. Leonard W. Bacon’s pbilippic against the 
authorities of Norwich, Conn., who licensed 
bad men to sell liquor, was the implication 
that temperance men were unwilling to help 
enforce temperance laws, unless they were 
just such as they liked, But we have before 
us a resolution adopted by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Pennsylvania, which 
is thoroughly bad and warrants anything 
which Mr. Bacon may have implied. It is as 
follows: 





* Resolved, That we are weary of compromise 
measures, and will hereafter give our aid and 
co operation only in efforte™for the tétal pro- 
hibition of this traffic and influence public 
sentiment in that direction.” 


This means that these excellent women, with 
whose work we are in the heartiest sympathy, 
will not belp to enforce any law except one of 
total prohibition. But a so-called license law 
is a law of partial prohibition, and ought, so 
far as it prohibits, to be enforced. To refuse 
to help to enforce it would be treasonable to 
the cause of temperance. 


Tue venerable Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, 
Conn., than whom no man better knows how 
to say just what he thinks, ina letter to the 
Chicago Advance, gives, as follows, his view 
as to the expediency of renominating General 
Grant: 


* President Grant's first term produced that 
schisin in the Republican party which made 
Horace Greeley a Demucratic candidate for 
the presidency. President Grant’s second 
term resulted ip that political reaction which 
almost defeated the election of President 
Hayes, and which has given the control of 
Congress in both houses to the Democratic 
party. Genera] Grant's third term is not yet 
the third fact. In the face of these two facts, 
so full of meaning, does it seem likely that, if 
General Grant should be nominated for a 
third term, the Republican party, or the people 
without regard to party, would rally enthusi- 
astically to his support? Remember that in 
this year 1880 a Republican nominatiogis not 
exactly equivalent toan election. I will by 
no means deny that General Grant, if nomin- 
ated, may be chosen, for Mr. Tilden will prob- 
ably be the opposing candidate. But, on the 
other hand, the two sigpificant facts above 
mentioned seem to show that the nomination 
of the ex-President for a third term would 
greatly improve Mr. Tilden’s chances of suc- 
cess.”’ 


We may be mistaken; yet, in our judgment, 
the evidence is daily accumulating that the 
pomination of General Grant will not com- 
mand such a harmonious support from the 
Republican party as to give the best chance 
for success. We do not believe him the 
strongest man whom the Republicans can 
nominate. The probability {s that his 
nomination would alienate votes enough to 
defeat the party; and, if so, then his nomina- 
tion would be an egregious blunder. 





Tue President bas appointed a special com- 
mission to visit China, and enter into nezo- 
tiations with the Chinese Empcror for a modi- 
fication of the Burlingame Treaty. The mem- 
bers of the commission are Mr. James B. 
Angell, president of Michigan University; 
Mr. John F. Swift, an eminent lawyer of Cali- 
fornia; and Mr. William H. Trescott, of South 
Carolina, who is well known as a first-class 
scholar in all matters pertaining to internation- 
allaw. These gentlemen, in the words of the 
appointment, are “‘to constitute, with the 
minister plenipotentiary, a commission to 
negotiate and conclude by treaty a settlement 
of such matters of interest to the two coun- 
ties now pending between the same as may be 
confided to it.’ The commission, it is con- 
ceded upon all bands, has been most wisely 
selected. The Government, by making the ap 
pointment, takes the initiative, and thereby 
indicates a desire on its part to modify its 
present treaty relations with China. This de. 
sire has undoubtedly grown out of_the anti- 
Chinese agitation which for the past few years 
bas been so general in the Pacitic States. The 
problem to be solved will be to remove the 
cause of this agitation, and at the same time 
perpetuate and strengthen our commercial 
and friendly relations with the Empire of 


China. If we require restrictions apon Chinese. 


immigration to this country and the rights of 
Chinamen when here, we must, of course. ac- 
cept similar restrictions in reepect to United 
States citizens in China. The cominission wif 
have a difficult and important problem to 
solve, and the hope of all good citizens is that 


\ 





the Chinese problem will in its hands find a 
solution that, while consistent with the peace- 
ful relations of the two countries, will be the 
end of the question in this couptry. 


THE contest between the piano manufactures 
of this city and their employés, which at one 
time looked so formidable, has ended in a 
back-down of the former and a virtual victory 
for the latter. A number of the large 
manufacturers formed a combination and re- 
sorted jointly to a lock-out, for the purpose 
of teaching the trades-unions that they could 
not successfully dictate the rate of wages. 
The combination, though it turned five- 
thousand men out of employment for the time 
being, failed to hold together snd did not 
embrace all the piano-makers of the city. 
The principle of a lock-out fs no better than 
that of a strike. It is combination in both 
cases, and alike selfish and violative of natur- 
al laws in both. The relations between the 
employer and laborer are simply those between 
buyer and seller. The employer is a buyer of 
labor, and the laborer is a seller of labor. 
The market price of labor for both is deter- 
mined by the demand for labor in any 
particular branch of business carried on at a 
normal profit, and also by the supply which 
stands ready to meet this demand. The 
buyer cannot purchase labor at a less price 
and the seller cannot sell it a higher price 
than that which is naturally fixed by the com- 
petition of buyers, on the one band, and of 
sellers, on the other. This is the market rate 
of wages; and any attempt to depress it by 
lock-outs, or to elevate it Ly strikes, is simply 
an attempt to set at defiance natural laws. It 
may occasignally achieve a temporary success; 
but fn the long run it will prove a failure. It 
carries along with it a great many evile, and 
these evils usually far morethan overbalance, 
all the possible benefits. Employers and 
employés ought to learn that neither lock- 
outs nor strikes can properly adjust the 
relations between capital and labor, and that 
both are alike the fruit and mistaken policy 
of an unreasoning selfishness. 

Tue United States Circuit Court in California 
has just rendered a decision in what is known 
as the Parrott case, declaring the law recently 
passed by the legislature in execution of the 
anti-Chinese provisions of the new constitu- 
tion of that state, to be unconstitutional in- 
esmuch as it is in direct conflict with the 
Burlingame Treaty with China, which the Con. 
stitution makes a part of ‘‘ the supreme law of 
the land.” Mr. Parrott isthe president of a 


corporation that employed Chinamen, and, be- 


ing visited by the “ sand-lot’’ orators with a 
demand that he should discontinue this prac- 
tice, and refusing to comply with the demand, 
he was arrested, under the anti-Chinese law of 
California. He applied to the Circuit Court of 
the United States fora writ of habeas corpus, 
and the judge, after hearing the case, decided 
that the arrest was illegal, and discharged him 
from custody, on the ground that the California 
law, being contrary to a treaty with China, 
has no validity. We predicted months ago 
that the courte of the United States would 
make short work witb the attempt in Califor- 
nia to supersede or break down a treaty by the 
operation of state authority, whether in the 
form of a constitution or a legislative enact- 
ment. The case, we understand, is to be car- 
ried to the Supreme Court. If so, there can 
be no doubt that the decision of the Circuit 
Court will be affirmed. The people of Califor- 


nia may as well come to the conclusion that | 


treaties of the United States have authority in 
this country, and that state constitutions and 
state laws in conflict with them are simply so 
much dead letter. 


In our note, two weeks ago, on divorce in 
Massachusetts we said that that etate “ shines 
in comparison with the record in Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and especially Connecticut.” 
This is true, if we judge simply by the present 
ratio of divorces to marriages, or to popula- 
tion, as pow published. But a correspondent 
reminds us that the statistics of the last year, 
when collected, will probably show that Ver- 
mont and Connecticut bave improved some- 
what, while Massachusetts has deteriorated. 
Massachusetts granted 600 divorces in the 
year 1879, the ratio of divorces to marriages 
being 1 to 21.4. That state has increased her 
divorces from 243 in 1860 to 600 In 1878; while 
Connecticut has gone, in the same period, 
from 310 to 401. A study of the elaborate 
report of her statistical bureau will easily 
convince any one that the rapid increase of 
divorces in Massachusetts is mainly due to 
changes in ber laws forthe worse. That state 
now grants divorces for nine causes and Con- 
necticut for only eight, the nine of Massachu- 
setts covering more ground than those of Con- 
necticut. A comparison of the history of 
divorce in the two states will also show that 
the same causes that have brougbt Connecti- 
cut into its disrepute in this business may 
soon reduce Massachusetts to e similar posi- 
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tion. Her.‘ shining” is that of a fading light, 
It is to be hoped that the committees of the 
| oe bodies in that state, Connecticut, 

and New Hampshire which are at work upon 
the evil and its remedy will be able to awaken 
public sentiment. Ex-Pres. Woolsey’s com- 
mittee in Connecticut bas already moved fn 
the matter. Surely, New England needs to 
clear her skirts from divorce,as now en- 
couraged, while she raises the alarm against 
Mormonism in distant Utah. 


CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT, one of our most 
competent students of the subject, In a 
“Sketch of Comparative Embryology,” pub- 
lished in The American Naturalist, while dis- 
cussing the growth of the gastruda, as the ani- 
mal germ-cell is called in its first stages after 
impregnation, gives this fearful criticism of 
Prof Haeckel, which we commend to the ad- 
mirers of the philosophy and science of that 
rash writer: 

“Prof. Haeckel has written a great deal 
upon the gastru a and its siguificance and has 
published several popular works on ewbryol- 
ogy. Unfortunately, he is iuaccurate and un- 
trustworthy to a degree surpassing any other 
scientific writer I can recall, for on almost 
every page are mistakes it requires little 
knowledge to detect. Le is, therefore, utter- 
ly useless to a beginner. 1 mention this not 
alone as my persunal conviction, but also as 
the judgment of competent and distinguished 
critics, some of whom are even more severe in 
their condemnation. Forthese considerations, 
1 shall not quote Haeckel as an authority.” 

If Haeckel’s science is bad, what is left of 
him, for his philosophy and his temper are 
atrocious? 


...-Christians often assume to be guided by 
the Holy Spirit. Nothing is nore common in 
the ministry than the profession and the 
teaching that the conscious indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost is possessed or may be obtained. 
That the Spirit’s aid may be sought and ée- 
cured in answer to prayer is unquestionable to 
a Christian believer and may be apprehended 
by faith ; but we do not believe that the be- 
liever who enjoys the 8Spirit’s influence has 
any infallible sign by which he distinguishes 
the Spirit’s operation from the operation of 
hisown mind. But it is not considered un- 
christian or anything worse than mystical to 
believe and profess otherwise. Now, those 
who are accusing Chunder Sen with getting 
up @ new religion on the basis of a persona) 
revelation, which he is charged with claiming 
to have received, should remember that he 
makes no more profession than is common 
among Christians of the indwelling of the’ 
Holy Spirit aud communion with God. 


....What an Englishman sees in America 
depends somewhat on his eyes, and somewhat 
where he goes. A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Tinea lately rode in the cars from Boston 
to New York, and reported that the New 
England houses are neatly washed over every 
year with dime/ It did not once occur to him 
that they were painted with the best of white 
lead. Probably a search through the six estates 
would hardly discover a house more preten- 
tious than an Irish squatter’s hovel that was 
whitewashed. Mr. Potter, member of Parlia- 
ment for Rochdale, reported, after coming 
home from a visit to America, he only saw 
four drunken men while in the country. But 
Mr. Read, another M. P., who was here for a 
careful inquiry into our agricultural pros- 
pects, declares that he: “Saw six together, and 
all carried pistols!” We can believe both 
witnésses. But we surmise that Mr. Read 
went to the very confiues of civilization. 

.«--The last number of The Mission Lije, 
organ of the English Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Feith, intimates pretty plainly that 
hereafter the Church of England proposes to 
send its missionaries in India wherever it finds 
an opening and a call, without considering 
whether missionaries of other bodies have pre- 
ceded them. It thinks Paul would have said 
something very different of entering on other 
men’s labor’s if their work was founded on 
only a fragment of the truth and they were 
opposed to the rest of the faith. But what is 
this ‘fragment of the truth ’’? It is the whole 
Gospel of Salvation—the entire system—ex- 
cept only the bishops. It is God, Christ, re- 
demption, salvation, the sacraments, the 
Church, everything but the bishops. And this 
is the excuse for trausgressing Paul’s law of 
comity. 

_...This is a strange statement made in The 
Examiner and Chronicle, that “three or four 
important wills which had been drawn in 
favor of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
have been revoked,” owing to the growing 
theological laxity of that institution, as 
shown in the resignation, some time ago, of 
Prof. T. 8. Childs. We think we are abund- 
antly justified in saying that Dr. Childs’s res- 
ignation was not compelled by bis outspoken 
orthodoxy, although that has been so said by 
his friends and is so stated on the title-page 
of one of his sermons, which reads as follows: 
“Is expiation a fiction? A sermon which 





cost » theological professor bis chair. By T. 
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Tract Depository.”’ 

...-Prof. G. N. Boardman, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, has an excellent article 
in The Vermont Chronicle, in which he exposes 
the foolish tendency of some preachers to 
“ proaden ” their platform by diminishing the 
numberof the doctrines they hold. We may add, 
to what he there says, that this is a tendency 
against which those who incline to a less con- 
servative theology should be on their guard. 
It isa mark of weakness to believe little. One 
should aim to hold beliefs which he can de- 
fend on as many points as possible, as truth is 
broad and the broad man must rest on many 
truths. But he may hold very few of them to 
be essential to salvation, or not even one. It 
is not belief, but love, that is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

...eThere seems to be a considerable yield- 
ing of what has been called Orthodox Judaism 
in this country. The Jewish Messenger has been 
{ts chief organ in this city ; but we notice that, 

ine review of Professor Curtiss’s ‘‘ Ingersoll 
and Moses,” it speaks in quite another tone 
from the old Jewish worship of the letter of 
the Hebrew Bible: 

“We praise his zeal in apparently convey- 
ing his belief in the mfallibiliiy and literal tn- 
spira'ion of the entire Bible; but we rejoice, 
nevertheless, that Judaism does not impose 
such conditions of belief on ité adherents as t> 
drive them at once to atheism if the bistoricr] 
character of the Book of Daniel be impeached 
or the unity of Isaiah be doubted.” 


...e We had just been reading in The Centra, 
Presbyterian a very just condemnation of the 
indecency of the modern dance, when we 
turned to the last number of Nature and read 
the report of Dr. E. B. Tylor’s anniversary ad- 
dress, January 27th, before the Anthropolog- 
fea) Institute. Speaking of the orgies of the 
“courting dance,” which in primitive races 
was connected with the pairing of the sexes in 
the spring and autumn, Dr. Tylor says that 
“the dances of the modern ball-room, how- 
ever refined and ceremonious, show clear 
traces of descent from these ruder perform- 
ances, not only in form, but in actual 
purpose.’’ 

.... The Lutheran Observer tells about a new 
organization which calls itself ‘‘ The English 
Evangelical Independent Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland and the A.ljacent States.’? The last 
meeting was attended by two “ ministers,” 
deposed, we understand, from recognized 
Lutheran bodies, and one licentiate, and the 
whole membership is not over five. The 
meeting did something, however : it conferred 
upon its president the honor of Doctor of 
Divinity. He received it modestly, and de- 
clared himself immensely surprised, where- 
upon the listeners smiled. Applicants for the 
degree will take note. 


«---The Lancet has the record of a casein 
which a man thought he had swallowed his 
false teeth—a complete set of molars. Hewas 
nearly suffocated, as they lodged in his throat. 
A doctor tried to dredge them out with hooks ; 
but the spasms were so severe he could not do 
it. A second physician was telegraphed for, 
and found the patient almost dead. But, in- 
stead of looking in the throat, he looked on 
the top of a chest of drawers, and there he 
found the teeth. The patient suddenly re- 
covered. Some cases of hydrophobia are- 
doubtless, caused in the same way, by imagina- 
tion. 

-.-In alate paper ov the Christian Altar 
Gousidered Architecturally, before an English 
society, Major Heales, F.8.A., showed that 
in the Saxon times the altar was always used 
in England concurrently with and as equiva- 
lent to the Lord’s Table or Board. The earli- 
est altars were of wood aud of table form, like 
that which is still kept in the Lateran Church 
at Rome, and on which St. Paul himself is be- 
lieved to have celebrated. It seems, then, 
that these “‘ four-legged wooden tables,” as 
Dr. Morgan Dix a few years ago contemptu- 
ously styled them, are not so contemptible, 
after all. 

.-.-In what other part of the world but 
Scotland could a man expect that such an ad- 
vertisement as this, which we take from The 
Scoisman, would be generaHy understood : 

“OH! DEGENERATE CHURCH, is there 
within you no Nehemiah—no Zerubbabel, son 
of Shealteel? Are we given over bound to Jat- 
nai and the Apharsachites ? 

“* ANOTHER LIBERAL.’? 
The meauing of this is that the Established 
Chureb of Scotland is guilty of great faithlese- 
ness, in that it does not earnestly fight against 
the incoming tide of disestablishment. 

-+++Th. Christian at Work thinks it an ey- 
idence of the grasp which “old errors hold in 
the public mind” that some people are only 
just now discovering that the word “day” in 
the first of Genesis does not mean twenty- 
four hours. We confess ourselves not yet en- 
lightened on that subject. We can hardly 
conceive how the common, natural tweaty- 
four-hour meaning could have been more 
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8. Childs, D.D. St. Louis: Gospel Book and clearly indicated than itis. We are confident ....Ex-Governor Seymour says that “‘those | the decision of the Supreme Court of the 


that exegesis could never have discovered any 
other meaning, had there not been supposed 
to be a theological necessity for it. 


.---H. Bendelach Hewetson, M. R.C.8., has 
lately published a little book in which he thus 
pictures Adam beholding Eve for the first 
time: 

“With a thrill of love Adam started to his 
feet, and in the purity of that earthly paradise 
he wandered among the orange groves of 
Eden, singing 

a Res Salton 0 epentid tear 
She incoming, my dove, rt A. _ 
is coming, my love, my fate.” 


So Adam was a Maudlin admirer of Tennyson. 


-.+.The Lhving Church thinks that the 
“seizure” of King’s Chapel from the Episco- 
palians a hundred years ago had its imitation 
in the case of Bishop Cheney’s church in Chi- 
cago. True. In each cuse a majority of the 
pewholders, who owned the church, took it 
into another denomination, as they had a per- 
fect right to do; and in the latter case the 
courts confirmed their right. If there be any 
“restitution” before the Millennium,” as The 
Living Church predicts, it is likely to come 
through the reunion of divided churches. 


...-Mr. Thurlow Weed thinks that the duty 
of Republicans and their delegates to the 
National Convention is to reach a nomination 
by methods and in a spirit that will secure a 
united, zealous, and hearty support of their 
nominee, whether it be Grant, Blaine, Sher- 
man, Washburn, Edmunds, Fish, Evarts, 
Windom, or Booth.”” Tne INDEPENDENT says 
amen to this opinion of a very wise man. 
Uniess Republicans follow it, they might as 
well, so far as the result is concerned, make 
no nomination at all. 


---. The Rev. G. W. Sprott, of the Church of 
Scotland, who has been inspecting the Amer- 
ican churches, is not greatly impressed by our 
forms of worship. He writes: 

“*The order of worship usual in the Amer- 
{can Presbyterian churches is different from 
ours; but there is not much to be learned 
from that quarter. Their innovations are in- 
ventions, not restorations. They do not ap- 
pear to rest on any principle except con- 
venience or an imaginary wstheticism, and 
they do nothing to intensify devotion or to 
increase reverence in God’s house and hearty 
congregational worship.” 

-»eeThe Government of the United States 
claimed, before the Geneva Arbitrators, 
money for its own losses by the Confederate 
cruisers, and did not get a penny. It also 
claimed money for tHe losses of its private 
citizens, and got it. The simple question, then, 
is whether it shall pay the losses for which 
it gotthe money. This question answers it- 
self at sight; and yet Congress has at different 
times for years been debating it and is still 
engaged in the debate. 


...We have read with no little interest 
the correspondence in several Baptist papers 
about the sale of liquors in Maine. ‘The 
sweeping statements of a Maine correspondent 
of The Evaminer and Uhronicle are abundantly 
proved to be grossly exaggerated, and it is 
evident that the Maine Law is not only quite 
strictly executed, but that it is popular with 
the people, who are constantly making it more 
strict to punish evasions of it. 


.... We have been looking over the constitu- 
tion just adopted, at its first meeting, by the 
Congregational Association of Washington 
Territory. Article Third, entitled “‘ Doctrinal 
Basis,” is as follows and is sufficient : 

“‘Comprehensively and briefly stated, th 
Association aecepte, the Bible A cousainine 
the only authorized revelation of the will of 

, and Jesus Christ, his Son, as the one and 
orly Saviour of men, and the Holy Ghost as 
the sanctifier of the heart.”’ 


...-If The Star of Zion (colored), Newberne, 
N. C., tells the truth, the Negroes of North 
Carolina are making fine progress. It says: 

“‘ Never did North Carolina so man 
intrepid, outspoken, intellectual, go-ahead, 
prospectively rich colored men as to-day; 
and we had like to have said that in two little 
counties alone they own more farming land 
than the colored ple in half or al] the State 
of New York, and they could easily buy thou- 
sands of acres yet, if they had money.” 


--.-A new national bankrupt law, said to 
have been drawn by Judge Lowell of Massachu- 
setts, has been proposed in the House of 
Representatives. We anticipated, when the 
previous law was repealed, that it would not 
be long before the necessities of the people 
would demand the enactment of another. 
Congress ought to have wit enough to give 
the people a good law on this subject. 


-.--Our new Metropolitan Museum was to 
be opened on Tuesday of this week. This is 
coming to be « pet institution of our New 
York citizens, and Wwe trust that their enter- 
prise and energy, directed by such men az 
John Taylor Johnston and Gen. di Cesnola, 
may rapidly increase its value. The world is 





before it, and we believe it can soon compete 
with the grest museums of Europe, 
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who have been prominent in shaping the 
policy of the Democratic party are getting old 
and infirm and are dying out,” and then adds 
in respect to himself: ‘ AsI am the oldest, I 
expect to lead off.” He does not think that 
it will pay for ‘“‘ young men to waste their time 
in quarreling over or espousing the cause of 
old men.”’ 


.... The Hvening Post, of this city, instructs 
us that there are in America several men quite 
as competent as the scholars of France to in- 
terpret the monuments of Yucatan. We pre- 
sume there are a thousand that might, if they 
had studied the subject ; but we wish it would 
give the names of these American scholars 
who on this subject have been more than com- 
pilers. 


....The Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in consenting to appropriate money 
to pay marshals and deputy marshals for their 
service in enforcing the Federal election laws 
provided these officers are equally divided be- 
tween the two parties, accept a compromise 
which is in effect a surrender of what they 
have for a year past been contending for. 


...-President Seelye, in his letter to the 
Young Men’s Republican Club of Medford, 
Mass., says: “‘Itisahealthy sign when the 
leaders of political parties can recognize in 
their constituency a sturdy independence, 
which cannot be cheated and will not be 
controlled by improper measures or improper 
men,’”’ 


...- There is a proposition coming from St. 
Louis that the aunti-third-term Republicans 
should hold a convention in May, to express 
their opposition to the renomination of Gener- 
al Grant. It is really a pity that the Ex-Preai- 
dent cannot see the wisdom of summarily tak- 
ing himself out of the canvass altogether. 


...-A bill has been presented in the legisla- 
ture of thie state making it a misdemeanor 
for one to perpetrate such epistolary per- 
secutions as have recently annoyed the Kev. 
Dr. Dix, of this city. The miserable scamp, 
detected at last, has thus made an oceasion for 
the enactment of a new law. 


....The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
have reported to the Senate a bill to carry into 
effect the recent arrangement of Secretary 
Schurz with the chiefs of the UteIndians. The 
valuable feature of the bill is the proposition 
to settle the Indians upon their lands in sever- 
alty. 


....The Senate Committee on Territories 
propose to organize Alaska, with ite 250 white 
people, into a full-blown territory, having all 
the machinery of territorial officers. The Sen- 
ate, if wise, will wait awhile for Alaska to 
grow before putting it under such an expensive 
régime. 


.... The Rev. Edward White quotes Profess- 
or Gess, of Breslau, Professor Schultz, of 
Gottingen, and the great missionary linguist, 
Skréfsriid, of Santhalistan, as among the 
later converts to the doctrine of conditional 
immortality as the teaching of the Scriptures. 


...- The friends of Mr. Justice Field are try- 
ing to get up a Field “‘ boom,” by the circula- 
tion of his dissenting opinion in the election 
cases. This may help him with Southern 
Democrats, but the opiuiou ought to kill him 
stone dead at the North. 


...-The bill pending before the legislature 
of this state for taxation of churches is 
creating an unpecessary alarm among certain 
clergymeu. There is no prospect that the bill 
will be adopted, aud it would do no harm if it 
were to become a law. 


....The Bishop of Ontario is said* to Lave 
suspended one of his clergymen for the atro- 
cious crime of partaking of the holy com. 
munion in a Presbyterian church, with his 
aged mother, who isa member of that relig- 
ious body. 


«-««The prevalent good humor of the Ke- 
publican party, notwithstanding its conflicts 
as to presidential candidates, gives a good 
prospect that at last the right ticket will be 
selected, and that this ticket will be successful, 


.... Weare glad that the House commiitee 
have agreed to recommend the return of the 
Chinese and Japanese idemnity funds, which 
for years have been. held by this Government 
aid which ought never to have been exacted, 


...-The Independent Republicans in this 
state are getting themselves ready to defeat 
General Grant, should he be nominated by the 
Chicago Convention. It would be well for the 
Convention to béar this fact in mind. 


.-..The Pall Mall Gazette characterizes the 
special message of President Hayes on the in- 
teroceanic canal question as a first-class 
specimen of ‘‘Spread-Eagleism."" The Gazette 
is not far out of the way. 





-+-+ The judges of the Baltimore courts, since 
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United States on the subject, have come to 
the conclusion that colored men are entitled 
to sit as jurors. 


...-The Maine legislature, by a recent act, 
has put cider into the list of intoxicating 
beverages, and forbidden its manufacture and 
sale for such use. This is a step in advance 
of the old law. 


....Seventy-six towns in Connecticut, or 
about one-half of the whole number, have 
voted against granting any license for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. 


....The Democrats in both houses of Con- 
gress seem to be in the seat-stealing mond. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


Weare happy to announce that every 
order for premiums from our subscribers 
has now been executed. We have dene 
our very best to finish up this immense 
job at an earlier date; but found. it utcerly 
impossible to do so. The process of print- 
ing our large steel engravings is very slow, 
indeed. It is all hand work, and only about 
thirty copies can be struck off in a day. 
We found that our large stock of other pre- 
miums, which were ordered to supply the 
large demand anticipated at the close of 
the year, was far from being sufticient to 
supply the calls. New editions of books 
had to be printed and bound, and that 
took more time, it being the holiday 
season, than at any other period of the 
year; for every leading publishing hois: 
in the country was overcrowded wih 
work. We were also greatly surprised 
to find that our large siock of white 
plate-paper, on which our stcel engravings 
were printed, was soon exhausted. A 
new order was promptly given; but it had 
to be made, and it took time to do this. But 
allthe troubles we have thus far named, 
caused by the immense and unexpected 
rush of orders from our subscribers, were 
nothing compared to those growing out of 
the immense calls for Worcester’s Quarto 
Dictionary. We were simply astounded, 
and begged the respected publishers of that 
great work, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
of Philadelphia, to spare us from the 
tornado which would surely come upon us 
if there was any considerable delay in fill- 
ing our orders. They immediately promised 
their best efforts, and we have ample evi- 
dence to believe that they have done the 
very best they could, under the circum- 
stances, to help both themselves and us out 
of very serious difficulty. These immense 
volumes, as our readers very well know, 
could not be printed and bound to mect an 
unexpected and almost tenfold demand, 
without much time and preparation; and 
even then, when every press was fully em- 
ployed and every binder was overcrowded 
with other work for the Holidays, it would 
have been next to impossible to fill our 
orders, But the end has come at last, and 
we have to say that, in a business experi- 
ence of forty years, we have never met or 
had dealings with a more honorable firm 
than Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Go., of 
Philadelplia. They have done their work 
faithfully, as agreed, and we have not one 
single complaint to make. They have in- 
sisted on making good, at their own ex- 
pense of expressage, any defect in any 
book, however trifling, sent from their es- 
tablishment; and our readers will be aston- 
ished to learn that not more than five or six 
copies in al] have been complained of in 
all the thousands ordered by u3. The 
damage in these cases was only a slight 
defect in printing, caused by the corner of 
aleaf being turned down or some other 
equally trifling matter, which no human 
being could possibly foresee or guard 
against. The following letter in this con- 
nection will interest our readers: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 15th, 1880. 
**Henny C. Bowen, Esq.: 

“Dear Sir :— We have the pleasure of udvis- 
ing you that at last we have filled all of your 
orders for the ‘Quarto,’ thus completing a 
contract which has been in every way satis- 
factory to us, except in one respect—thgt we 
could not during the last four month’ pro- 
duce the books fast enough to fill your orders 
and numerous others, considered by the send- 
ers of equal importance. 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. B. Lirrtncorr & Co.” 


In answer to numerous inquiries, we will 








say that we have made no plans for the use 
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of any premiums in the future. We shall 
not hésitate to do so if we think best; but 
at present we decline even to consider the 
question. We own the steel plates of all 
the fine premium engravings by Ritchie, 
and also the plates of the books we have so 
extensively used as jums, and any 
orders for these desirable and useful works 
will be executed at the | low prices 
named in another column. ore of these 
remium steel engravings have been sold, 
t is believed, than of any other in the 
whole history of the country. The de- 
mand still continues, and will continue, we 
believe, as long as ‘‘ Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet” are remembered, or as long as the 
most distinguished authors and statesmen 
of this century—represented by the other 
engravings—are remembered by a grateful 
people. 


Publisher's D epartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known ecuals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


nm 
GOOD FERTILIZERS. 

We have again and again advised the 
farmers of the country to make a more liberal 
use of standard fertilizers if they would ex- 
pect to increase their crops. Those who have. 
experimented judiciously in this direction Lave 
seen no reason Whatever to regret it. The 
foreign demand for our cereals seems likely to 
sucrease year by year. Business is recovering 
in all parts of the world, and, whether the na- 
tions are at peace or not, there will, in all 

robability, be a steadily increasing demand 
orour bieadstuffs. In some sections of the 
country farmers are straining every nerve to 
increase their productions. They seek the 
best fertilizers, the best labor-saving machin- 
ery, ond the best information they can get to 
help them in their special vocation; and 
during the next decade we predict that those 
who skillfully till the soil will do the best and 
safest business in the country. There are 
many kinds of good fertilizers—many kinds 
which are known to be exactly what are 
wanted by all farmers. We have recently 
taken special pains to inquire abont the Michi- 
gan Carbon Works, at Detroit. This concern 
has an honorable standing and record. It is 
responsible and its statements are reliable. 
Its managers are well-known business men, 
and what they say they mean. We believe 
they are making a first-rate fertilizer, and 
that its ceneral use would be a great benefit to 
the public. We advise all our readers who 
are interested in the matter to address the 
Company for further and full particulars tn 
regard to what they spectally offer. 
- a 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 

Tue first grand concert will be given this 
week, Wednesday evening, at Steinway Hall, 
by the New York Chureh Choir Quartette, 
consisting of Miss Fanny Pollack, soprano; 
Miss Jennie Dickerson, contralto ; Mr. Henry 
Brandeis, tenor; Mr. Adolph Sohst, basso; 
Mr. W. G. Dietrich, condyctor: assisted by the 
eminent pianist, Miss Florence Copleston. 
Thies organization haa been formed for the 
purpose of giving refined musical entertain- 
ments for churches, Sunday-schools, and 
other aseoctations, The vocal artists have 
been selected with rreat care from the ehurch 
choirs of New York and are well and favor- 
ablv known tn their respective professional 
posttions. Mr. Dietrich, planist and organfet, 
fa an Instrumentalist of great merit and will 
give his cole attention to the proner rendering 
and condneting of all the entertainmenta. Mr. 
Welford R. Smith, at Steinway Hall. is the 
manager, from whom any particulars tn regard 
to terms, contracts, etc. can be obtained. 


Joseffy will give two chamber music 
concerts this week at Chickering Hall—on 
Wednesday evening and on Saturday after- 
noon. He will also give a grand list concert 
on Friday evening. These will be rare oppor- 
tunities to hear one of the world’s greatest 
pianists at his best. 


Mr. Charles Reiche received, a few dave 
ago, from Para, Brazil, a live ant-bear, which 
will be on exhibition at the Aquarium for a 
few weeks. It is the ouly one, we are told, 
ever brought alive to this part of the country 
and is a curious and tnteresting specimen. 











Sprciat attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Owen Jones, whose great dry goods 
establishment is situated at the corner of 19th 
Street and Eighth Ave. Catalogues will be sent 
free to the subscribers. 


re : 

THE B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO. 

It gives us pleasure to say something re- 
gardjng the B.Shoninger Organ Company, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, who have for 
many years been identified as manufacturers 
of first-class upright pianos and organs. 
They have had a long experience and have 
attained a well earned reputation for strict, 
fair, and upright dealing. We know this 
house to be one of the best in the country, 
always prompt in their dealing and to have 
but one price in selling. They are a cash 
honse, both in purchasing their materials and 
in the sale of their goods, and are reliable in 
their promises to their agents.—From the 
‘Musle Trade Review,” Sept. 27th, 1879. 


CHRISTMAS! !!—Tse Great Hezspar 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine eh®tolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import 
ation of rich fancy boxes, ete. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. Sreruen F. 
Wauitman & 80n, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 

LL 


Easy boots, of superior “gpaity, for ladies 
1 Fourth Avenue. 


4 gentlemen. Watkins, 
Ketablished 1840 Fine Ousious Worlrssdectahy 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Wareuntco, Iowa, Jan. 25th, 1879. 

I was taken with an acute attack of Rhcum- 
atism last fall and confined to bed. At first 
employed a physician, without benefit; then 
sent to Wangler Bros.’ drug-store and obtained 
a bottle of Sr. Jacon’s O1t, the use of which 
soon gave me relief and cured me of the at- 
tack. I can safely recommend it to all suffer- 


ing with Rheumatism. Respectfull 
Matt. McDexworr, tC. &. Xz. Shope. 


It can almost be asserted that St. Jacon’s 
Om works wonders. Shortly before the New 
Year, when I visited my family in Mitchell, I 
found my son Edward, a lad little more than 
ten years old, very sick. He suffered with 
Rheumatiem, and so terribly that he was per- 
fectly stiff in his limbs, could not possibly 
walk, and had to be carried from place to 
piace. Atoncel sent for some St. Jacovw’s 
OIL, used it according to directions, and In a 
few days conld see evidence of considerable 
improvement. On the tenth of-this month T 
again visited my family, and was astonished to 
find him well and hearty. He once more has 
fresh colorin his face and can go to achool 
again. Whenever the old trouble threatens to 
return, relief is immediately secured bv the 
neeof the celebrated St Jacon’s Ort. From 
sheer jov over thia reenit. T cannot withhold 
recommending St. Jacon’s Orr to suffering 
humantty as a true benefactor. 

CHARLFS MFTzporP, 
Office of the Volksfreund, 
German nener of Stratford, Ont. 


A LaDy of education and respectability de- 
sires a position of trust, either ina public in- 
stitution or centleman’s family, at a moder. 
ate compensation. Best references given as 
to character and ability. Address ‘H,” 
INDEPENDENT Office. 








ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of 
the Massachusetts Mining Investment Com- 
pany on page 20. John A. Glidden is the pres- 
ident and 8. Lawrence French the treasurer. 
The office of the Company is at 53 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Carpet Lixino should be used under the 
cheapest, as well as the most costly carpet. 
Use only that manufactured of Cotton and 
Paper. Two kinds, sewed and plain. Amert- 
can Carpet Lining Co., New York and Boston. 
For sale by all Carpet Dealers. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 

We have heretofore taken oceasion to call 
the attention of our readers to the merits of 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam, and do so 
again, believing it to be what its proprietors 
claim forit. It is a remedy which has been 
long known and is very generally and exten- 
aively used, particularly In New York and the 
New England States, where it is kept on hand 
as a household remedy and where its virtues 
are highly and, justly prized. Jt ix peculiarly 
adapted to children, being very palatable and 
free from nauseous taste, and, therefore, 
readily taken by them, and is at the same 
time one of the most efficacious remedies in 
use. It has maintained its high standard of 
excellenee for over forty vears, despite the 
many remedies which in the meantime have 
been extensively advertised in the public prints. 
It is not claimed of it that it is a cure for con- 
sumption, althongh even fn the worst cases of 
that disease we hear that it affords relief, when 
relief is all that can be expected.— Christian 





A 





INDIGESTION, DrsrEPsia, pervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MensmMan’s Perronizep Beer Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing tts entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. Caswet., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 





THE GREATESL’ BLESSING. 

A SIMPLE, pure, harmless remedy, that cures 
every time and prevents disease by keeping 
the blood pure, stomach regular, kidneys and 
liver active, is the greatest blessing ever con- 
ferred upon man. Hop Bitters is that remedy 
and its proprietors are being blessed by thou- 
sands who have been saved and cured by it. 
Will you try it? See another column.—Zagle, 

A 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
TYPHOID FEVER. 

I wave been greatly benefited myself, as also 
have others, from using Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. I have used it, to the exclusion of-all 
other remedies, in Typhoid Fever, with very 
gratifying results to myself and with thanks 
from my patients for so agreeal le a remedy. 

C. R. J. Ketuam, M.D. 

St. CHaRLEs, Minn. 


—_ 


“I AM ALL PLAYED OUT” 
is a common complaint in the spring. If you 
feel so, get a package of Kidney-Wort and 
take it, and you will at once feel its tonic 
power. It keeps up the healthy action of the 
Kidneys, Bowels, and Liver, and thus restores 
—. natural life and strength to the weary 
y. 


Van Sonaack, Stevenson & Co., Chicago, 
write: ‘‘ Warner's Safe Remedies are effecting 


complete and remarkable cures. We can 
show people where live those eured.”’ 


Tae Stanparp Cosmetic is Champlin’s 
‘* Liquid Peart,” known and used by the lead- 
ing Isdies tm New York society for years. It 
has been steadily improved upon and thestand- 
ard always maintained. CuaMPiin & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 

fre, and son at 
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ABB you going to Ley this summer? 
Then wiite to Thomas Cook & Son, 261 Broad- 
Way, this city, for B ie ree" containing map 
of ‘ope and full particulars of ‘s Ex- 
eursions to Europe. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


—G 
nasty “Sal ia Gi oat a las Braate 
We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A. 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 


paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 
26x36. 











penekesmunenlindnntedinatindeaiahesvetd $2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 
© Foc ccwrcccccsvccesecvccccccccsceccces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Size, 26x40................. 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by 
A. H. Ritchie, the Engraver.......... 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 
I oc tatancushectinggemnwenteasinchiwedons 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 
eRe eR 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 
COLFAX. Size, 16x'26@............... 100 
EDWIN M.STANTON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size. 16x20. 1 60 


All of the above are engraved by Ritchie, are print. 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
reeeipt of the money. 

The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 


This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
fe” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
ome of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
beoks of the Kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AXD THE MEN.” 

Bound in Cloth. 190 pages.......... 
It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation " and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A lfderal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
lishers and others whe may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York; 
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BUTTERNUT TREES 


OF ALL SIZES. 
A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF 


EVERGREENS, 


including the best Steck in the Country of the 
Japan Golden Retinispora. 
Catalogues free. 
A. HANCE & SON, 


Red Bank, N. 3. 





These Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. {) 
These great organs are the natural cleans- 
Will be perfects if they’ becomerclveeed, (nl 
3 ome clo; 
dreadful diseases are eure to follow with 
TERRIBLE SUFFERINC. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
@ice, Const'pation and Piles, or Kid- ¥ 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Sorstopes because the blood Is poisoned } 
with the humors that should have been 
expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT + 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying ba 


Suffer longer from the torment of am Aching back? 
bear such distress from Constipation and Piles! 


Krprry-Worr will cure you, @ pack- 
age at once and be tatisfied, ad 


Itts a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 


Your Druggist has or will get & 
you. pty FAK, Prices. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
> 10 (Will send post paid.) 


1788. BACON PIANOS 1280 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 
BACON & maven.—_macen & KARR. 


A fine assortment of New ‘cale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of unquepasess tone and work- 
manship, constantly on hand. Catalogues by mail on 
applicetion. J 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 
The three Elevated Raiiroads | ave stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 


TAPE WORM 


INFALLIBLY CURED with two spoons of medicine 
in two or three hours. For particulars adress, with 
stamp, H. EICKHORN, No. 4 St. Mark's Piace, N. Y. 


=_ 














For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 








Captivate the World ! 


and Grand P 





SUPERIOR TO ALL 


while the delicacy 


DIAPABON PIPE. 


ADDRESS 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL Exposition, 1876, 
Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878: but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s best judges, as 


OTHERS. 


Tue PATENT QuaLiryino Tubes, used only by CLoucn & War- 
REX, give # hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tone, 


of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 


Aolina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for IMustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN CO., DETROIT, MICH. 





This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who 


Empire Rubber 


HMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


have used {t. We guarantee it. Send for sample cards 


furnished free) to the 


Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ma GUIDE-HORSE OW 


Everything About a Kiorse Worth Kuowing. 


M. YOUNC'S 





|? 


NERS 


Horse Lie Down.—To Catch a Wild To Teach 
its Haunches.—To Biake a ay Down for 
Still without Hitching.—To Break liorses to Ride.—Teo 


There who Owns, Cares for or Works a Torse, who can afford to be without this 
work. Bethe bandy.compiets Practical Menual that has long been by Horse 
Owners. It is writen by a well-known Veterinary Su fiorse Dealer of great ex 
perience, that vo matey of inperance rl. ng the Horse in all its existence is neglected. 
informs about the Kind of Horse to Bry. To Detect Horse 
ey- Wenage o Horse. oe To Break and Train Somes, To 
to i Re . iraining, 
Ps thotuehy In addition ts given the Art of and 
mak 
'o Make a Horse Sit on 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, March 96th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Goed, Ordinary, to Choice...... 18} oon 
Choice to Best..........+++ 16 
Padlang.......ce-eeceee eevceceeeeecs 22 @2s 
Meg. oo ccccccctdeccccccccoccoceves 244 @2 
Maracaibo.........+++.: Theses wages 15 @is 
LaQZUBVER... 2c cccccccccccccccccee ----15 @IT 
TEA. 
FRYBOR..2p0 -ccccces cocccccpccccccens Oe GD 
Tome WipS0iade dcdscctes cveccvevest 25 @s0 
English Breakfast.....ccccscscecsees 80 @75 
Cacolored Japan.......c.sccvccecees 28 @55 
QGMORR . ccc ccdccccccccccccccccs coces 19 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba...... eooee T23@ 8h 
Man. —Cut LOR. occ ccccccccccce sore OI@ OF 
Ciiecsancnenieensnes 9@ — 
Dh docheccccdscs -- 923@ 10} 
GQMAKULEPED....0. 00000 ccccccccecces 92@ 
Waurie.—Standard A, Grocers’...... - H@ 9% 
Steam Refined A.......... 9@ % 
Butte ©... cssesccicsecsoce 83a 8% 
YEtLtow. —Coffee C........ccccseeee S3@ 8 
Other grades. ........... i@ & 
MOLASSES. 
CuBa, Grocery Grades ............+++ nominal. 
$6 =Bolliny GraGes ....c.ccccccece 37 @ 38 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @ 68 
= “« © Good....46 @ 61 


FISH.—Mackerel were firm and un- 
changed. We quote George’s Cod $5.50@ 
$5.75, Shore $4.75@$5, and Bank $4.25@ 
$1.50. Box Herring remain nominally 
21@22 cents for Medium Scaled and 17@18 
for large do. Barrel Herring are neglected. 

SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
and Washington’s held to arrive at $1.40@ 
$1.50; Evans's, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, 
and Virden’s, nominally $1.40@$1.50; Liv- 
erpool Ground, 75@80 cents; Mediterranean, 
20@25 per bush.; Cadiz, 25; Inagua, 30@ 
35; Ragged Island, 80@35; all leas 24 per 


cent. cash. 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@63 for Pear), 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


FLOUR 
CR kos icasencéad $3 00 @ 95. 00 
DG Biv ccvccenegsstessssecc 8340@ 43 
i insticeccnse<ccese 460 @ 500 
State Extra Brands....... 520@ 5 40 
State Fanoy Brands....... 545 @ 5 6 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 5 25 @ 5 85 
Minnesota Clear......... - 570 @ 630 
Minnesota Straight........ 62@ 740 
Minnesota Patents........ 666 @ 8 30 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 530 @ 600 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 550 @ 5 70 


Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 600 @ 6 30 
Ohio, Ind., and [ll. Super. 470 @ 5 10 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 560 @ 5 85 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 600 @ 6 80 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 640 @ 6 65 
St. Louis Single Extras... 575 @ 6 00 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 620@ 6 50 
8t. Louis Triple........... 6% @7” 
Genessee Extra Brands... 600 @ 6 30 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 670@ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 600 @ 6 80 
City Mills, for West Indies 625 @ 6 85 
City Mills, for Europe.... 525 @ 5 85 
BOUTHERN FLovur: 





Sen ee On eee $3 400 @ % 2 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 470 @ 6 80 
Mt ctntscetiocacns 615 @ 7B 
Rre Fiour 
Sn ene #4 70 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania ............. 4530 @ 470 
Corn MEAL: 
IN cixnlMadrcnnnioman $2 50 @ $3 10 
Brandywine .............. 8339 @— — 
Prize Media] .......... —-—G@ 80 
GRALN 
Wurart: 
_ OS Ere ee si 2z@gu 
I  tderheswinn civ 12@ 14 
Rei Winter.., -18@1% 
Milwaukee, Spring ....... 180 @ 18 
DPOB. soc cose cccscvevecns 127 @ 18 
RN: 
ee eee soe > 54 56 
Osa cadens0cnsetes =ehue 
Yellow ... . @eceen -" 58 
White... ° oe 60 
2@- 6 
42 43 
“1 43 
40 #6 
: ediums...... Peet eeee sees se ae 16 
nines sesecveccesee 187 @160 
Og s- ss os Set teste ivowses 1 6 = 
wens t = 


Per Yon 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 c. 09 00 00 
Guano, Standard ef: _ - 
or Guanape 
(2,240 Iba.)...5+-++++0s .53 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 
4 «Rhee 87 00 en 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 00 
% Bone Flour......... 86 00 (289 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 84 00 @36 50 
sad Ground Bone....... 81 00 (@33 50 
a Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
" . . aaa 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 4 00 
— ble A me — sks rasese am x, 4 
me, groun — « Likestl b 
* dissolved, high grade...... 26 00 on 00 
German Potash Salis t..... 850 @9 00 
+ Plaster, vor ton (2,000 Ibe chica 7% @8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. - ), per 
| SPE eens pee 1 % @ 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, por 00s. 8 375 @ 400 
p POP WMS... cc cccoees — @2 34 
Chas. H. North & Co., Knimai_ 
EE ri ndtanctunnese 85 00 





THE baton that teeter 






Smoked Shoulders .. _ tm a 
Smoked Strips....... ccoccece oe Oe 

Weston PID Ditkscecvsad $7 55 @ 7 6: 
cayenne aclennczeaetics 7 45 @ 7 GO 
Ref ed wecccccccecocceocoese 7 60 8 10 


HAY.—We quote Shipping 70 cents, 
Prime to Fancy Timothy 85@90, Medium 
75@80, Clover 55@60, and Salt 55@00. 
STRAW. —Long Rye, 100@105 cents, Short 
65@70 cents, and Oat 50@60. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle have 
ruled steady, closing at 8%@10} cents for 
ordinary to bawy- iich Cows, ordinary 
to , quoted $85@$45. Calves, sales at 

cents for common to choice Veal and 
2@21¢6 for Grasses. Sheep soiling of 6@7t 
cents, and common to extra Yearling 
Lambs $7@$8.40 F 100 Ibs. Live Hogs 
continue quiet and nominal. 





WOOL. 
SEED EOF Ee icc ccccevepcesece 
Pt crcadtvscuethecdeuhesens 
CRB vo acdeenseerdeessscsceccssocces 18@42 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 





BUTTER. 
State, Creamery. fair to choice........ 81 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . 2% p32 
Bees, Gude, teFerior.......cccccccccces 2 (223 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 31 (@32 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 26 @32 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 22 @2 

CHEESE. 
State, Factory, faticy...........seee00 14,@1 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ is atee 
ccd cesidenapsaseesaednode 13 @lé4 
Western, tans SE RE: 144@144 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 12 @l4 

EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, aud near-by = ,~ a 
State and Pennsylvania. ............. 


Western and Canadian............... 7} a1 
POTATOES. 
Oe eT oo eee 1°25 @1 50 
Sick i Sedessstcedeve cect 160 @1 75 
SB iicis hacddidcascddccdes 75 00 


FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Gileet, State 
Apples, Western.............. 
Apples,Southern. . eves 
Peaches, Peeled..... 





Clover Western. 





} id time these 
soe A 


peecouai eae 
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For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26, 


211 Okesraut St., 
Philadelphia. 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C0., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpocl. 


“BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


69 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


TO TRAVELERS,—Travelers’ Credits esued either against cash deposited or satisfactory 
repayment: in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. SpA ey Se CORTES ORS oS ie ore Remens ae, eae 





66 Frare mt. 
LBesten. 


AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
Corner Baltimore and CaivertStreets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use In MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
im the United States on Foreign Countries. 








guaranty of 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


Founder’s Court, Lethbury, Londen. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MINING INVESTMENT CO. 


JOHN A. GLIDDEN, President. 


LAWRENCE FRENCH, Treas. 
Office of the Company, 
53 Devonshire ire Street, Boston. 

This Company ts organised under the laws 
of Massachusetts, for the purpose of exam- 
ining, investigating, surveying, and verify- 
ing mining, quarrying, and manufacturing 
properties, titles, stocks, and seowritics, and 
assisting in p g and negotiating the 
same, and also procuring and furnishing 
skilled assistance, aid, and reliable tnfor- 
mation relating to such matters. 

This Company is not organized for the 
purpose of working any properties; but is 
designed to assist in the marketing and 
placing of properties after a thorough in- 
vestigation by sektliful experts shall have 
demonstrated their value, by ¢ ding 





Mayflower Consolidated Gold 


AND SILVER MINING CO., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
ORGANIZED UNDER THE GENERAL 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

STOCK FULL PAID AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE, 

Capital Stock.......... «++ + + $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 
Profs. Wor F. Blake Vinton. and others. ey OF 

The aerlpwen une one of the properties of the 


venamed Company, is in active operat’ and 
fis been opened by nenity 800 feet of Tunnels, Bhafts, 





to 
ered one of the largest and most t 
that section of big tt 

_ The Colorado Central FaGresd passes within a few 





them for investment. 

The Capital Steck of the Company ts 
$100,000, divided into 1,000 shares of 
$100 each, all of which has been subscribed 
for. 


New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


98 Pine New York ; 19 Congress St., Boston ; 
ous U Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


anes selected securities 
caring from  t0'S per terest. inventmens 





{3 on com mission. t 
Rey tor cod Mol of ‘aulted securities. 
act as ing and reorganizing debts 
of — rail one , and other cor- 
porations. 
pa tb owe 


ELT: Aa oo we, | Now York, 
. Boston. 
Epub WATSON, Seo. and ‘ Sec. ond tren. Chicago. 


CITY OF TOLEDO BONDS, 


OHIO. 


Serres 1 
To the Holders af Boni of the ty og -_ 


make 
the Ever tenes of bonds. 
ity't he law by yt tee 
y to we was 
of November, 
ot A a 


feet a are on 
ity for Lat A tion D of the prot product of th mane 
4 namber, of stock of thie’ Com- 
now offe S go share. For 


for 
and full ae os apply 
OFFI OF COMPANY, 


161 Broadway, New York. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPANY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. . 
Capital Stock, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 
620. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS : 
President, GEO. D. ROPERTS, 
PHEN V. 








Wiltam H. Stevens. Roberts, Richard ©. Mo- 
Cormick, ie Wer rp Luther R. Marsh, 
Charles I. te, Geo. 


ith. 
Principal om 28 Roomia.b4 and 66 BOREEL BUILD- 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 


FREELAND MINING CO. 


Location, near Idaho §) 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE. NO. 





CtearCreek Coun “4 , Col. 
116 BROADWA 
Boree! Building. Rooms 58 and 60, 
200,000 shares. Par, 


Trem: 

President, R. icCormick ; Vice-President, Theo 
dore M. Lilienthal, ——— Bank of Nevada ; Sec- 
retary, W. Willett; Superintendent, F. F. 

2. 
BOARD OF yey 


P. Jones, Hon. R. 
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null and void. The law of Congress pro- BANK STATEMENTS. grain silver dollar remains at $0.8886. We 


~ ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


Special Attractions in Neck-Kerchiefs, 
with Silk Cen ersand Lace Trimmings. 
Also the same style in Pocket Handker- 
chiefs. ‘‘Point d’Alencon,” ‘ Duch- 
esse,”’ ‘Valenciennes,’ ‘‘ Languedoc,” 
and other fashionable Laces in Collar- 
ettes, Fichus, Jabots, ete. Paris Nov- 
elties in Embroidered Sets, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


HOSIERY. 


Spring Novelties in Ladies’, Misses’ 

and Children’s Silk, Lisle Thread, and 

Cotton Hosiery. Also in Gentlemen's 

=, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Half 
ose. 








BROADWAY & ISth ST, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


The finest stock of Spring Novelties in 
the city of Furniture Coverings, Drap- 
eries, Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 
Antique and Guipure d’Art Bed 
Spreads and Shams. Also Holland and 
Gold Bordered Window Shades, etc., 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


es at 
Financial, 
TAXATION OF STATE BANE 
SHARES. 


Tue legislature of this state tn 1866 en- 
acted a law imposing a tax on stockholders 
for the bank shares which they held, 
whether the banks were state or national. 
This law provides that these shares shall be 
included in the valuation of the personal 
property of the stockholder, in thé assess- 
ment of taxes at the place, town, or ward 
where the bank is located, and that the tax- 
ation shall not be ‘‘at a greater rate than 
is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals in this state. The 
third section of the law makes it the duty 
of each bank to keep at all times in its 
office a full and correct list of the names 
and residences of all the stockholders 
fwercin, and of the number of shares held 
vy each, subject to the inspection of officers 
authorized to assess taxes. The Court of 
Appeals of this state has held that, under 
this law, shareholders could not, as in 
other cases of taxation on personal prop- 
erty, deduct their debts from the value of 
the bank shares assessed against them; but 
are liable to taxation for their full market 
value, without any reference to their debts. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
accepting this construction of the law as 
correct upon the authority of the Court of 
Appeals, decided in the recent case of 
Williams v. Weaver, to which we have 
already referred, that the law is in conflict 


with the law of Congress, and, therefore, 
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vides that the shares of national banks may 
be included in the valuation of personal 
property for the purpose of assess. 
ing taxes upon them by state authority, 
with two qualifications, one of which is 
that the taxation shall not be ‘‘ at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such state.” The purpose of this law, 
while making the shares of national banks 
taxable, like other moneyed capital, is to 
protect them against any unjust discrim- 
inations. The Supreme Court holds that 
the refusal to allow the stockholder to de- 
duct the amount of his debts from the val- 
uation of his sharesis such a discrimination, 
and, hence, inconsistent with the intent of 
the law. This decision of the highest 
tribunal in the land is the end of the ques- 
tion, so far as national bank shares are con- 
cerned. 

How does the decision affect the question 
of taxation in relation to the shares of state 
tanks? 


So far as we can see, not at all. The 
law of Congress on which the decision is 
based has no reference to the shares of 
state banks. These shares are taxable 
under the authority of the state, without 
any permission granted by Congress, and 
the law which grants and qualifies this per- 
mission in respect to the shares of national 
banks makes no reference whatever to 
those of state banks. It, hence, followsthat, 
unless the legislature changes the law of 
the state, or the Court of Appeals adopts a 
new doctrine in its construction, state 
bank shares will be liable to taxation on 
their full valuation, without any deduction 
for the debts of their holders. This will 
put them at a serions disadvantage, as com- 
pared with the shares of national banks, 
not only in this city, but throughout the 
state. It is not to be supposed that the 
legislature of New York will be so stupid 
as not in some way to obviate this conse- 
quence. 

There is, moreover, gross injustice in any 
system of legislation that operates un- 
equally in the taxation of personal prop- 
erty. If the holder of one kind of such 
property is allowed to deduct his debts 
from its valuation, then why should not 
the holder of every other kind enjoy the 
same privilege? If, for example, the mer- 
chant deducts his debts from the valuation 
of his goods, as he has and should have a 
right to do, then why should not the stock- 
holder equally be permitted to deduct his 
debts from the value of his bank shares, 
whether they be national or state? There 
is nothing in banking capital that should 
render it an object of invidious discrimina- 
tion against it, any more than in capital 
otherwise employed. Banking isa lawful 
business, and one of immenseimportance, 
in affording facilities for all other kinds of 
business. 


The banks of this city, state and nation- 
al, last year paid into its treasury $1,- 
677,000 in the way of taxes on their shares, 
and $267,000 as taxes on their real estate, 
making a total of $1,944,000. The total 
valuation of personal property for the 
whole city was $175,000,000, of which the 
shares of the banks constituted one-third. 
That is to say, the banks last year paid for 
their stockholders one-third of the person- 
al property tax of this city. Does any 
man pretend that the shares of these banks 
represent one-third of the personal prop- 
erty of this rich and great city? We pre- 
sume not. Why, then, were they taxed as 
if such were the fact? For no reason ex- 
cept that which lies in unjust and iniqui- 
tous legislation. Let the legislature at Al- 
bany open its eyes to the equities of the 
case, as suggested by the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, and so amend its tax 
system as to relieve banks from paying 
more than their just proportion of the 
necessary expenses of government. It is 
especially important that the legislature 
should at once put the shares of state banks 
on the same footing as those of national 
banks under the decision of the Supreme 
Court. And, while it is engaged in this 
good work, it would not be a bad thing for 
it to give some attention to the numerous 
imperfections gf the tax system of this 
state, and try to make things, at least, 8 little 
better 





We give the summaries of two state 


banks, published in this week’s issue, as 
follows: 
RTH RIVER BANK. 
IIIs in cccceccecssneccnccesccesscescoved $1,479,804 40 
REEL ALTE 240,000 00 
GD Foo cnccccvedetedoctccctsccccces 61,750 43 
. MURRAY HILL BANK. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
transactions in some kinds of general mer- 
chandise have been light, the distri- 
bution of most manufactured goods has 
continued very large, while values have 
been well sustained, except in the produce 
and provision markets. Grain and flour 
have been unsettled and weak, in sympathy 
with the Western centers, where there has 
been something of a panicky feeling among 
speculative holders of wheat, owing to the 
failure of several large operators. In Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee the market for future 
delivery has been sold down to the lowest 
point touched during the year. Provisions 
have been dull and unsettled, with a fur- 
ther material decline in the Western pack- 
ing centers, where mess pork and lard ap- 
pear to be completely demoralized, in 
sympathy with grain. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for. 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, including dry goods, 
$8,532,763, and produce exports, $8,146,413. 

The total imports since January ist this 
year were $118,666,707, against $70,693,- 
664 forthe same time last year and $70,- 
202,074 in 1878. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary Ist, this year, were $70,600,460, against 
$65,994,392 for the corresponding period 
last year and $75,187,785 in 1878. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
MonicreaL Boxps.—Every person dealing 
in the bonds of a municipal corporation is 
bound, at his peril, to inquire whether ae 4 
were issued in the mode prescribed; § 
as the mode is the measure of the power, 
the bonds would be void in the hands of a 
holder for value without actual notice, if 
issued in any other mode. The city of San 
Diego issued certain bonds under ordinan- 
ces which prescribed the mode in which 
they should be issued and delivered—name- 
ly, by a resolution of the board of trust- 
ees, directing when and to whom they 
should be issued and delivered. The lower 
court decided that no such resolution was 
passed. Held, that the bonds would be 
void in the hands of a bona-fide holder, and 
would not bea valid charge on the city. 
And asuit enjoining the circulation of such 
bonds could not be maintained.—MCoy vs, 
Brvant, Supreme Court, Cal. 

Rescission or SaALE.—Where a sale of 
goods on credit is rescinded by the vender 
for fraud by the purchaser, the contract is 
treated as a nullity and the vender is treat- 
ed not as a purchaser, but as a person who 
1 »s tortiously obtained possession of goode. 
‘1 he form of the action in such a case is for 
the goods themselves; and not for the pur- 
chase money. A contract cannot .be re- 
scinded in part and affirmed as to the res- 
idue. If a party treats a transaction as a 
contract at all, he must take it altogether 
and be bound by all of its terms. By 
bringing suit for the price of the goods 
sold, he affirms the contract of sale.—Kel- 
logg & Co. vs. Turpie, Sup. Ct., IH. 

MONEY MARKET.—Money was in 
active demand and the market worked 
closely during the greater portion of the 
week. On doubtful collateral 1-82 to 4 per 
cent. per day was charged in addition to 
legal interest, but on good securities the 
rate was generally 6 per centoncall. Near 
the close the market became easy and the 
rates were 5 to 6 per cent. Mercantile 
paper was in continued good demand. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 5 per cent. ; four months, at 5 to54per 
cent.; and good single names, four to six 
months, at 54 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET. —Consols were 
steady and unchanged. United States bonds 
were firm and American railway securities 
active but irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but 
steady, and closed at 4.854 for 60 days and 
4.883 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named at follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 8-16, selling 5-16 premium; St. Louis, 
7% discount; Chicago, 60@75c. dis.; and 
Boston S85c. dis. 

SILVER. ~The bullion value of the 412}, 
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Be GIIIEB i, ccccrcasnocoevecces eeercccescecs 114% «2115 

i icaccecccceipecoceeeunetnsecs to | 
Balvesand Quarters.............cese-s0+ 90% ~=—s par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............+.+..- 90% ~=opar. 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the wee 
the market was feverish and unsettled, 
prices advancing and declining in rapid 
succession. Near the close there was a de- 
cided change for the better in the temper 
of speculation, and, under large purchases 
for both the long and short account, an ad- 
vance of 1 to 13} per cent. took place. The 
Trunk Line stocks, Pacific Mail, St. Paul, 
Northwest, Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
the elevated railroad shares were all con- 
spicuous in the upward movement. In- 
vestment shares were in more active de- 
mand than for some time past, and ad- 
vanced sharply, notably in the cases of 
Rock Island, Chicago, and Alton, New 
York Central, Illinois Central, and Chica- 
go, Burlington, and Quincy. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 





























Open- High- Low- Clee 
tno. est. est. ing. 
Albapy and Susquehanna.... 108 110 108 = 
American Dist. Tel........... % ™4 74% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel..... a 444 42% =O 
Boston Air Line, pf. see 50 50 _ 
Boston Water Power......... 16 1% 16 _ 
Bur., ©. R., and Northern.... 66 74 6 7? 
Canada Southern............. 67% 67% 6514 66 
CB Bc GE Ba ccccce-ccosse<e 7% 80% %@ 4 79 
Chicagoand Northwestern.. 96 065g 81% £64 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 108 110 108 100% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul..... Big 85% «(8B OBI 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 10534 10714 10554 107 
Chic., St. P.. & Minn.......... 565% «58 56% «58 
C.,R.L, and Pacific .......... 174 «©1800 «#6174 = «188 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 142 149% 142 145 
Chicago and Alton............ 107% 114% 107% 114 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ = _ — 123 
Chi., St. L., and N. O.......... 4146 4% S8% 40 
C., C., and Ind. Cen .......... 15% «16% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 111% «2111 
Consolidation Coal.... 86 83 
24 «(OS 
80% 30 
26 2414 
2 2% 
™ % 
92% «99% 
84 BOK 
. 1% — 
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f $204.177; the St. Paul comes 
oan we 262,334. Only two of the West- 
ern roads show a decrease, and that is very 
a New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
Railrood Company bas been formally or- 
ganized in Cleveland, and takes possession 
of all property and franchises of the Atlan- 
tic and Great Western Company, which 





has cessed to exist, To 
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title, a company with a capital of $27,000,- 
000 was organ in Obio, and another 


with $18,000,000 capital in ‘Pennsylvania. 
The stockholders er these companies ap- 
proved acontract of consolidation, which 
was filed with the secretary of state of Ohio. 
The consolidated company’s capital stock 
is $45,000,000, in shares of $50 each. 
Charles E. Lewis, M. P., Gen. Sir George 
Balfour, K. C. B.. and the Rev. J. L. Bates, 
as trustees for those old stockholders of 
the Atlan‘ic and Great Western Company 
who joined the scheme of reorganization, 
have borrowed $8,000,000, with which they 
have paid off the Ohio first mortgage, about 
$3.200,000, which was prior in lien to any 
of the securities held by them. They also 
pay the expenses of foreclosure and reor- 
ganization. With the balance they are 
improving the property by the purchase of 
steel rails, uarrow-cauging the main line, 
and buving new equipment, al] of which it 
is expected will be accomplished within the 
nex! five months. 

RAILROAD BONDS were in good de- 
mand. In the late dealings Erie con- 
solidated seconds were firm at 98@98}. and 
funded 5s at 86. K. T. firsts rose to 108, 
and seconds to 684. Denver and Rio 
Grande firsts rose to 1048, B. C. R. and 
Northern firsts to 914, Alton and Terre 
Haute incomes to 93, St. Paul and Sioux 
City firsts to 104, and Great Western firsts 
to 108 ©.,C., and I. C. supplementary 
declined to "81: "do. incomes to 40; C. and 
0., Series B, to 683; U. P. firsts to 112; 
Mohile and Ohio fourth debentures to 34}; 
and a tree Mountain first preferred incomes 
to 0 

STATE BONDS were quiet. Alabama, 
Clags B, sold at 93}; and Louisiana consols 
at 514, ‘‘ seller 20.” 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were quiet 
but steady, closing at the following quota- 
tions: 


BA ke 
United States sixes, 1880, rezistered.. 1 Atom 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 1939 103 ¢ 
Untred States sixes, 1881. registered... 105 10¥ 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10 mm 
Tintted States fives, 1881, recistered.. 1? 
United States fives. 1°81, coupon...... 10% 10 
United Stores t' ss, 1891, registered... 103 
Unites = 1%é¢. 1897. counnn....... 197% 108 
Tin'ted Srotes fonra, 1907. stered.. 19 7% 108 
Tnited Stotes fours, 1997. coupon..... 19% 10 
United States currency sixes. 18%... 125% _ 
Tnttad States onrrency sixes, 1894.... 125 


Tiat+ad States evrrency etxes 1297.... 125 - 
Tn'tad States on sixes, 12°R.... 1 — 
Urteed States currency *ixes. 1890.... 125) 


There were fourteen siieiaaie to sell 
bonds to the Government on Wednesday,ag- 
gregating $5,255,650, at the following pri- 
ces: 68 of 1880 at 103.74 to 102.94: 6s of 
1881 st 105.11 to 105.74; 5s of 1881 at 103.05 
to 102.49. The Secretary of the Treasury 
accentel £2.000,000 of the bonds at 108.05 
to 103.19 for 5s of 1881, 195.11 to 105.78 
phy of 1831, and 108.74 to 103.75 for 6s of 
1839. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $317,061.750 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds denosited for circu- 
lation for the week, $657,300. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $713,500. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $342,893,257; rold notes, $1,426,120. 

The receints of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week. as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


1879. 8A0. 
a York.. #R°R.000 eat 1,000 
o eeoencesessosees 1,0R9 1 92.900 
Phitateir * sdecbeoseanounese 9.00 41.900 
Miscellaneous. ..........0.-++ 444,000 —— 
er 82.411 000 


THE BANK STATEMENT i the 
week shows a gain of $100.525 in surplus 
reserve, the banks now holding $961,175 
above legal requirements. 

The following is the statement in detail: 


Ave. Am't Arerane 
Loa 





of ne 86Am't of Legal Other than 
nks. and _Dis. s . Teasers, US. 

New York... ¢9 755.000 $1, 780 000 000 = $9.942,000 
Manhattan ONT SY P4420 1K EMH «4.18700 
Mer-hants’. 7.142490 1.2°3°00 190.700 8.808.100 
Mechonics’. 7A2R ON TIAA AN SARAND 6 2A0.500 
Union....... 457970 1919700 999M &SeRQenn 
America... 9,921 200 1,285299 280.800 — 6.514 700 
x..... 22™.000 ‘BEANO RD 2.507.000 
See 6H271NN 1.997299 199 6.921 ANN 
T--desmen'’s SMOINM = 884000 852A 1 RTH.ANO 
Pulon...... LAO S45 7¥) 72400 1.978 9m 
Chemical... 1° 474.29 27°7°0R 279.79) 31 On8 BNO 
Mor. Exch.. 84°79 827°°9 141.°99 oS ergenn 
GatiatinNa 4.017700 8°95 700 «108 HN «2181 ONO 
Ritch & Por ata «= AERO 19M OND 
Meche. &Tra. = 871.900 98rn 147,000 8 8='RE7 NNO 
Greenwich. 90990 29799 921 ero S78 5-0 
Lea Manuf 2°22.690 8 4°5.190 182190 2.947 100 
Rev'ntht's 92 29N0 «919° 9 1°T. BON RIB EA 
Bi'teofNY. 879150 SAA OH MANN ORa4 ann 
Amer Ex... IRA NAN TAT™AND BIT. §«9'8>4'NNn 
Commerce.. 13.7°7.190 4.515.509 PRO CRO 10.°95.500 
R-aodwav.. ? 600 8°90 00 297.904 44RD 
Mereantile. 2.299" 711.190 201°00 8.R4N enn 
pana PORN =—- RAR EAD IRVING «9 198 "90 
Renublic... 5 ALIN FF9 908 191009 8 OTR.RAN 
Chatham... 2.408 9M) FBO IMM 849m 500 
Peonle’s.... 1417500 ‘BA4O  RRFON 1.198 an 
bad Am.. 2924199 oNeMH RRO 8'}971M 
Ferover... 7°AR aM LAIN PR49ND 7 FRI ANG 
Je-~e...... 277A RLF BASM DAE1 OM 
atin 121 ON B.A7R,000 114.990 107-7 0Mm 
Citizens’ 17550 824119 ~9O7KO 1 HB AI 
Naraan..... 2anany = ISTIWM INR 1N BEB IM 
Martet..... 28000 = 8F4800 1MR,2NN 1.9°7,0nn 
Rt. Nicholas 1.°AR7499 _9AStAN BR’ANN 1 _ANB'orn 
alea B.7PR 1D ARAN OMIM B44 IO 
Corn Exch. 851909 85.490) «09R TON «BAT OND 
Continental BREN 141900) BRAM BRAK ANN 
Ortental.... 1.487 7 22.000 «BRR ANN «1 BNP'"m™M0 
Marine..... 9.240.101 FAA 194TH AAT AM 
Imp. & Tra.. 182700 BANTAM 4thANO On R14. Cnn 
Park ....... IB2RIAMM BROAN BRO =NM 18 408 AAD 
-AS FROM 149hK 86 4R IM BNA 

North River 842999 48190 BRNO RON'INn 
Fact River.. 1450 T4annNn = BRANN FROM 
Na.. IBFERPO BRAA AO BAAR 14.2129 

Cent. Ne... ROOM LonTOn Raden 7 RFR Ann 
Becond Na. 2A PMN ABN H 9RAN 8.AMLAMN 
Ninth Na... 4584000  Rannnn Bm'ann 4254 ann 
Freet Na.... INCOR ReAB ANN ERAN 14.180 MN 
Third Na... 92242 Bean BaRanh 109% A-n 
NV.N. Fx. Laman sre om PRA 200 
Bowery Na. 1489000 «fA eRRANG LRN 
B.Y.Co..., 19,900 12,79 SR ENN 1.AAL ANN 
Ger, Amer.. 2198 AO BOR Th 1.°R1.AN0 
Chase ia 8,176,700 634,800 180,888 8,274,100 
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The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


























lation. 
BANK STOCKS continue quiet. 
closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid. Asked 























q Bia. 

E 125 aercantte eeeee 91 - 
Centra! Nat’nl 118 — |Mer. Exchange. 85 -- 
ham...... _ D ..150- 158 
merce...... 2 1 Nassau eee 8S OL 
avi — iNinth Nat?....:105 — 
an Am 00 |Park.............190%{ 123 
os ae =_ 

_ fe = 1 
oa oe & Leather. 18 - 
- State of N Yo'k.199 _ 
41 — |Tradesme ..108 195 
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BANK ITEMS.—The following is a 
statement of the total amount of money 
held by the savings banks in this city on 
the first day of January last, to which 
date all their accounts are made up: 





. Bowery..... 898,000 11. Manhattan. .$4.299.000 
2. Rleecker.... 28.955,000 12 Irving....... 8.989,000 
Seamen's... 20.992,000 18. New York.. 8 526.000 
4 Emigrant... 18 629.000 14. Metroplitan. 8.887.000 
§. Greenwich. 14.2°8.000 15, Union Dime. 38.916,000 
@. East River. 7.450.900 16. 2.771.000 
. German .... 7,248.990 17. Franklin 1,218,000 
& Dry Dock... 7.952.000 18 North River 862,000 
9. Citizens’.... 6.246.000 10. Harlem...... TRA. 000 
10. Mer. 4,504,000 email’ bks..° 602,000 
Total....ccccccscccesecccerscsseees $175.372,000 


The following is an abstract of the re- 
ports made to the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, showing the condition of the na- 
tional banks in the United States at the 
close of business on Saturday, the 21st day 
of February, 1880. The reports of one 
hank in Oregon and one in Washington 
Territory were not received : 
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The amount of circulation outstanding at 
the date named, as shown by the books of 
this office, was $343, 778,206, which amount 
includes the notes of insolvent banks, of 
those in voluntary liquidation, and of those 
which have deposited legal-tender notes 
under the act of June 20th, 1874, for the 
purpose of retiring their circulation. 

DIVIDENDS.—The Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and St. Paul Railway Co. have declared a 
dividend of 8 50-100 dollars per share on 
both common and preferred stock, payable 
on the 15th of April. 
———_—_———— 


W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St., 
buy and sell all classes of Government, 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
interest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates. 








FINANCIAL. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


Bovch Tr, SOLD, LD, “AxD | EXCHANGED. 


Bonde eevarheanedter n editor Peake, 


R. President. 
Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the vatue of the Loan, 
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FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 





Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or smal! amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or In the open 
market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U. 8. cou- 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

(2 We give special attention to orders from Banks, 
Bankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stecks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Bonds,” copies of 
which can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


-_ 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


L_N. PHELPS 
sale Sian 
p™S°r PH STOKES, 





BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., N.¥., 


IssUB ‘ 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOU? THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





ITY OF ST. JOSEPH porns 
WN BONDS OF NEW YORK STA’ 
NEW YORK AND OSWEGO R.R. 5: 
NEW JERSEY BDL SNe RR. SECURITIES, 





TRAL R. R. IOWA SECU 
FLINT A} Bans eh 2. CERTIFICATES, 
GREENVILLE AND COLUMBIA Rit BON. 


IN AID 








TOWN BONDS 0! OF STATE OF NEW JERS 
WANTED BY 


WM.R. UTLEY, 


31 PINE STREET, N. Y¥. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


WH dowel tows} of of os Gods Buiing 
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BANKERS, 
58 Broadway, cor. Exchange Place, 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, IN- 
CLUDING THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS FOR CASH OR ON MARGIN. BUY AND 
SELL COMMERCIAL PAPER. P.-O. Box 447. 
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RAND DUCHESS GOLD MINING CO, 
mised under the laws of New York. 
ot tod County, New York. 
capieal tf $1, 100,000 shares ; par value $10. 
Stock full pal and unessessable. 
OFFICERS. 
TON, President. 
President. 
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ES: Wm. pumerten Erastus zi ene, Mar- 
Principal office, ieee oe ith hoor) aula le Build- 
ing. 120 roadway, New York. 
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10 a. M. on the Ist of April next. 
JOHN E. BODY, Treasurer. — 
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ITTLE CHIEF MINING COMPANY. 


51 to 57 | 


Nos. 
aDWwaYy, New Yorx, 1 1880, 
Trus da 





Werstras Union ey ey ee 
New Yorx, March 10th, 1880. 

IVIDEND NO. 51.—The Board of Directors 

have declared a QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of ONE 
AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capitab 
stock of this company from the net earnings of the 
three months ending March Sist, instant, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer,on and after the 15th day 
of April next, to shareholders cf record on the 20th 
day of March instant. The transfer books will be 
closed at three o'clock on the afternoon of the 90th 
day of March instant, and opened on the morning of 
the 16th of April next. 





R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 


RAILWAY FORECLOSURES IN 1879. 


Tue Railway Age states that in 1879 there 
were sixty-five foreclosures of railroads, 
having a mileage of 4,909  iles, a bonded 
debt of $162,822,780, and capital gtock of 
$80,466,038, showing an aggregate of $248,- 
288,810 in invested capital. The result in 
most cases has been a total wiping out of 
the capital stock and a very severe scaling 
down of the bonded debt, since the prop- 
erty sold was insufficient to pay this debt. 
A large proportion of the roads thus sold 
were those of the smaller companies, The 
following summary gives a comparative 
view of the annual work of railway fore- 
closure since 1876, the year in which the 
Age commenced the compilation: 


No. of Capttal 
Years. Roads. Mileage. Inveated. 
IOMB., .ccocccopecces 80 8,846 §217,84%,000 
IBT7T......ccseeseees ot 8,875 198,9%4,000 
BFFB..cccccce. ccces “ 8,802 811.631,000 


SR 65 4.909 243,288,000 
Total in4 years.i97 16,582 9971.752,000 

About one-fifth of the entire railway 
mileage and capital in the United States has 
been compelled in the last four years 
to change ownership by forced sales. 
The largest sales in the element of 
invested capital were in 1878, and the 
largest in mileage and in the number of 
roads sold were in the last year. 

The Age remarks that the sales in 1879 
may be regarded ‘‘as almost the clearing- 
up shower of the storm. During the year 
1880 a considerable number of roads will 
be sold—notably the Atlantic and Great 
Western, representing about $105,000,000 
alone; but very few new foreclosure suits 
have been commenced, and the great- 
ly improved conditions of business give 
reason to hope that railway invest- 
ments will hereafter be reasonably re- 
numerative.” One indication that the 
era of railway bankruptcies has about 
passed away we have in the small number 
of receivers appointed last year, as com- 
pared with those of previous years. The 
whole number in 1879 was but 6, as against 
27 in 1878, and 38 in 1877, 42 in 1876. 

No interest in the country has suffered 
more severely than the railway interest 
during the long depression that followed 
the panic of 1873. The fact is that a great 
number of railroads were built almost en- 
tirely with borrowed capital. The stock 
capital actually paid in was comparatively 
asmall amount. The consequence is that, 
when the depression came on, the roads 
could not pay the interest on their bonded 
debt and many of them were not worth 
enough to pay the bonded debt. They had 
to be sold for what they would bring under 
the hammer, involving to their owners, and 
in many cases to bondholders, very large 
losses. The revival of business since the 
resumption of specie payments has wrought 
an immense change in the railway interest. 
A part of the enormous shrinkage of pre- 
vious years has been recovered, and with 
the prosperity of the country this process 
of recovery will continue. 





SAVINGS BANK EXPENSES. 


a 

Mr. Lams, the acting superintendent of 
the Bank Department of this state, last 
September issued a circular to all the 
savings banks, siating the law govern- 
ing their expenses and inquiring whether 
in respect to certaln enumerated items their 
practice conformed to the law. The answer 
shows that fifty-nine of the savings banks 
doing business in this state had violated the 
law. The total payments for expenses 
from 1819 to 1862 that were contrary to 
Jaw amount to $4,585, while those of the 
same character from 1862 to 1879 amount 
to $255,000. Less than two per cent. of 
these unlawful payments was made during 
the first period, and more than ninety-eight 
percent. during the second period. The 
first period covers forty-three years, and 
the second only seventeen years. In order 
to put an end to all such unlawful expend- 
itures, Mr. Lamb has issued the following 
order: 
‘* To the Trustees and 3 of the ——; 

“‘ Whereas, The General Savings Bank 
Act (chap. 371, Laws of 1875) declares 
that ‘no trustee or officer of any savin 


institution shall in any manner use 
funds or deposits of such corporation, ex- 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gommercigl, | prepa recess ek rowers] etree ont ot a | 0 Mo CREERY 


eth *; and, 


, the attorney-general, up 
the application of the Siok copeisiosdont, 
has given an opinion, dated July 16th, 1879, 
which states that ments for certain pur- 
poses _— are clearly illegal, to wit., 

“1, To pay trustees compensation for 
services upon committees; 2, to pay the 
chairman of a standing committee for serv- 
ices as trustee in acting a8 suéli chairman; 
8, to pay for an annual supper or entertain- 
ment for the trustees; 4, to pay for any 
testimonial for service outside of the bank; 
5, to make contributions for charitable or 
benevolent objects; 6, to ypke tnitous 
appropriations to the widows of dektaacd 
officers; 7, to bestow gratuities upon offi- 
cers for past services who had been paid 
regular salaries; 8, to pay lobby agents to 
procure general legislation relative to sav- 
ings banks; 9, to buy portraits or busts of 
officers, or of other persons, for the corpor- 
ation: and, 

‘* Whereas, It appears to the superintend- 
ent, from the reports of examiners and the 
statements of officers of many savings 
banks, that payments have frequently been 
made for such unlawful purposes; now, 

‘* Therefore, 1, Henry 1. Lamb, acting 
superintendent of the Bank Department. in 
compliance with chap. 422, Laws of 1879. 
do hereby direct the officers and trustees of 
savings banks to conform strictly with the 
requirements of the law restricting the nse 
of the funds or deposits of their respective 
institutions.” 


Mr. Lamb fs to be commended for the 
fidelity he has shown in supervising the 
savings banks of the state. Every dollar 
possessed by these institutions is a trust 
fund, belonging exclusively to the deposit- 
ors,and not a dollar should be spent in 
champagne dinners, gifts of silver to offi- 
cers or trustees, charitable contributions. 
lobby agents at Albany, or in buying busts 
and pictures of the living or the departed, 
orin any other way or for any purpose, 
except for such expenses as are necessary in 
conducting the business. This is the inten- 
tion of the law and savings banks should 
be held to a rigid compliance therewith. 








NEW BANK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Tne “‘ Merchants’ Nationa] Bank” is the 
name of a new institution which com- 
menced business last week in Philadelphia, 
under very favorable auspices. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. George H. Stuart, is well and 
favorably known in business circles in 
every section of the country. A large 
number of intimate friends, embracing 
many of the prominent merchants, bankers, 
and others of the city, were present to ex- 
tend the cordial hand and present their 
congratulations and best wishes on the day 
of the opening of this new corporation. 
Numerous accounts were opened and large 
deposits were made. The occasion was al- 
together a very pleasant one and a notable 
event in thecity. President Stuart has as- 
sociated with him an able board of direct- 
ors, whose united purpose will be to aid 
him in making the Merchants’ National 
Bank a model institution, a safe depository 
for business men, an honor to the city, and 
then, as a matter of course, a source of 
profit to its enterprising stockholders. Its 
correspondent in New York is the National 
Park Bank. Its friends (ourselves among 
them) will be found in all the leading cities 
of the nation and also in Europe, where the 
respected president has many who know 
him intimately. 





DRY GOODS. 


Durtne the past weck business with 
agents has been less active, while the job- 
bing trade has continued brisk in all depart- 
ment goods. Prices were firm, without 
any marked tendency to advance quota- 
tions. 

Cotton Goons were in moderate demand 
for new business, with prices firm and un- 
changed. The export movement com- 
prised shipments of 1,737 packages from 
this port, 206 packages from Boston, and 
151 packages from other ports, in all 2,094 
packages for the week; and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .28,960 p'k’g's, valued at. .¢9,001,301 
Same time in 1979. .34,402 p’k'g's, valued at.. 2,185,182 
Same time In 1878. .20,631 p’k'g's, valued at.. 1,254,765 
Same time in 1877...16,851 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 1,583,087 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in light reassorting demand fer 
current business and in steady large move- 
ment on account of back orders. Prices 
ruled steady on all makes. 


Cottonades were quiet, except for account 





Corset jeans were in steady moderate 
demand and large deliveries of leading 
makes were made on former orders. 
Prices were firm, with an upward tend- 
ency. 

Cotton flannels were in liberal request 
and firm. 

Denims and ducks were steady and un- 
changed. 

Tickings were fairly active and firm. 

Waurrs Goops were in active request for 
all makes of quilts, piqués, and checks. 

Print-cloths were less active. We quote 
Sic. for 64x64 cloths and 5}c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in moderate demand except 
for the newest styles of fancies, which 
were active. 

Ginghams were in good demand. Dress 
styles and staple checks- are in very light 
mupp and some makes are largely sold 


Dress Goops were very active with job- 
bers, and agents also experienced a steady 
demand for all seasonabie fabrics. 

Woo.en Goops were quiet, except the 
movement on t of back orders, which 
continue large. Prices were firm and un- 
changed. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—The newest spring 
styles were fairly active, with other descrip- 
tions quiet and unchanged. 

Cheviot suitings continue largely sold 
ahead and values are firm. 

Worsted Cvatings.—Some of the lead- 
ing makes are entirely disposed of for the 
season and all are largely sold ahead. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were without change. 

Satinets were in fair demand for small 


ots. 
Flannels and blankets were quiet. 
Forsten Dry Goons have shown a good 
degree of activity during the week, though 
business in some descriptions of spring and 
summer fabrics was somewhat interrupted 
by the unseasonable weather. The jobbing 
trade has been more active, and large 
quantities of dress gocds, linens, and 
specialties have been thus distributed. 
The demand from first hands has been 
ood and seat. but hardly so brisk as at 
fast reports. Supplies of some fabrics 
appear large, but generally stocks are in 
~— shape and prices of most fabrics are 
rm. Considerable quantities of goods 
have passed through the auction-rooms, 
and the sales generally secured good 
attendance. and prices. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,806,376, 
showing an decrease of $774,180 as com- 
pared with last week and $538,816 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods marketed 
for the week is $2,806,128, or $248 less than 
the imports. 


MILLINERY 


NOW on EXHIBITION, a FRESH IMPORTATION of 


FRENCH TRIMMED 
Bonnets and Hats 


from the LEADING PARISIAN MODISTES, 
introducing the Present Styles for 
Spring. 


Also a LARGE and VARIED COLLECTION of 


Chip, Tuscan, and Fancy 


Straw Hats, 


REW STYLES and SHAPES, 
and an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT of 


French Flowers, 


in SPRAYS, WREATHS, GARNITURES, and 
BOUQUETS. 





1 


Ornaments, 
Ostrich Tips, and Plumes, 
Fancy Feathers, etc. 


AT Stewart &Ce 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


HURCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


PILLOWS, 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 
New York. 


For Vew Terms for 1880 
see page 26. 
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Spring and Summer 
DRESS GOODS STOCK NOW COM- 
PLETE. 


The Following Fabrics for Street Cose 
tumes : 


Cashmere de Armure 
peek Ly Re) 


For Mountain, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and S-aside Costumes: 
} Ls Foulani’ Vofinee, etc., ete. 
EMBROIDERED PONGEE and 
EMBROIDERED CASHMERE 
FOR 


Afternoon, Evening, and Recep- 
tion Costumes. 








OUT 


Ebrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


for Spring, 1880, 


consisting of 114 pages and hundreds of fllustrations, 
showing the very latest details of Fashion in all its 

together with a compiete and reliable list 
of all the latest Metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY I[T, 
AND FILE IT FOR REFERENCE. 


You will save s year’s subscription on your first 
day's shopping. 

Advance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent 
free to any address. 


Subscription, 50 Cents a Year. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 


 EHRICH BROS, 


RST to 295 Eighth Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Ladies visiting or resident in the City are invited 
to call and inspect our new opened lines of Spring 
Goods in every department. 


1880 JONES 1840 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS anv CLOAKS. a Hovussrurn’s Goons. 


o os pe 
o V o SILVERWARE. 








BOYS’ SUITS. 3 

— o — 
DRESS GOODS 9 o GI ASSWARE. 

—_— o — 
LINENS. ©. c CROCKERY 

— o a 
SILKS. o- o CHINA. 
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Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


° JONES.” 


Nineteenth Street. 





r.) © 
Suous. oe i P LACES. 
CARPETS. o o GLOVES. 
Urnousrsar.. o ‘ a * NOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. "e s A . o MILLINER Z. 
POET E nee 


Personal Honsekeepin 
Sam gent free. Send Scent stamp for Iilus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


“MILLS & GIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Laces, Embroideries. White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, 
Cloaks, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Gloves, 
Curtains, 
ete. 





408 and 410 BROADWAY, 





NEw YORK. 
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WEEKLY DRY GO oops QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
MorpayY Eventne, March 20th, 1880. 














GINGHAMS. 
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OPENING WEEK. 


JN. COLLINS, 


SIXTH AVE., CORNER 17th ST. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT ENLARGED. 
4 NEW ROOM FOR THE EXCLUSIVE SALE OF 


GLISH WALKINGJA 


EN 
IN LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTHS AND COLORS. 


AND 
ALL THE NEWEST SHAPES IN 
MILAN, CHIP, AND FANCY STRAWS. 


BLACK SILKS. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS AT OUR BLACK-SILEK 
UNTER. 


ATL Kp tay: Jd PARASOLS AND UM- 
FURS TAKEN ON STORAGE. 


J. N. COLLINS, Sixth Ave. and 17th St. 


MITKEN, SON & £0, 


EVERYTHING APPERTAINING 


DRESS ORNAMENTATION 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT. 
BROADWAY & 18th ST. 











CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES. 


62 inches wide ; Satin finish both sides; 
very heavy; soft as down; all mode 
shades; superb to embroider for table 
or piano covers. Ask for 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 
4 SALE BY 


A. T, STEWART & CO...... 2. ee eeeeeeeeceeee ow Fork. 
ARNOLD, CO: STABLE & GO. ee 




















THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & C0., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 








Chas. Gossage 
hf Co. 


“DRY GOODS RETAILERS,” 
CHICAGO. 


“Foreion Novelties” 


Rich Dress Fabrics, 
Elegant Silks, 
Spring Shades and Styles. 


Fresh Importations Arriving Daily. 


In novelty of designs and effective 
combinations surpassing the exhibit of 
any previous year. 

We shall be throughout the season in 
quick receipt of everything desirable 
appearing in the Foreign Markets. 

Ladies’ and Children’s 


“ Costumes” 


Our Stock of Choice Dress Goods will 
be found equal in elegance and extent 
to any in this country. 

We invite attention to the attractive 
Novelties in these Departments. 


Chas. Gossage & Co., 
CHICAGO. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central F and Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


OnE ST RRs Raa” 











Matt, OnpERs 4 SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


14th Stréet and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


WASTE SILK. 
coring Sue Wick BERG abe 685 Soa ease 
‘or Chreular about Kuittine & Sie. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARDENEERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


OIL CLOTHS, 
LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY COODs, 


1M Tallon and $3, 55, and §7 Beny Sts, | 2 


BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


Drugsets, Mattings, Regs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., ote. 








23 


CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


@XPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON'S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELYVETS, 
BRUSSELS, INGRAINS, etc., ete., 


NEW STYLES AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGERE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR- 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURUHASERS, 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH aad EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, O1L-CLOTMS, 
etc., otc , 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND ce 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 


Near Sixth Ave. Elevated R. R. Statien. 
John Vun Gaasbeek, Manager, 


W.& J. Sloane 


have opened a department for the sale of 


(niental Groots 


which will embrace a large assortment of 


PORTIERES, WINDOW CURTAINS, 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 
ANTIQUE TOWELS, AND OTHER 
EMBROIDERIES FOR TIDIES, 
APPLIQUE WORE, etc. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY. 


Met. Elevated Railroad, Dleecker-St. Station. 
N.Y. Elevated Railroad, Houston-St. Station. 


CARPETS. 


phy the oldes aedentianen and most ex- 








SPRING STYLES. 


ur im 
those of any 
in quantity, st 


VEL ing, and for 


VET CARPETS, 
is and 6-4 wid 
wi to Maton. 





COTTAGE CARPETS or 
A SPECIALTY. 


MATTINGS. 











UPHOLSTERY 6 1 THE NEW FABRICR 
in New Tints and New Style Trimmings. { 
SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
SHEPPARD KN APP, 
189 and 101 Sixth Ave., corner 13th Street, K. Y. 











BEST & 00., 316 Sixth Ave., 8. Y 








Pusurance, 


FALSE PRETENSES. 


Ir has been noticed that every co-opera- 
tive life insurance association—under what- 
ever name it hides itself—proclaims the 
reason for its existence to be the failure of 
the standard life insurance companies to 
answer the purposes of life insurance. 
Every prospectus of these concerns glows 
with this theme. And, while they thus con- 
fess their ignorance, they announce them 
selv-s to be the latest, wisest, and best 
friends of humanity! They present their 
claims for public favor, as simple-minded 
philanthropists, doing business cheaply and 
honestly, not for themselves, but for the 
widow and orphan, whom the great and 
wealthy life insurs.:nce companies habitual. 
ly treat with disdain’ 

It is clearly a case of false pretenses 
Their cry of cheapness and honesty is a 
flat deception. One example out of many 
in hand is a co-operative pamphlet pub- 


lished by the ‘‘ New Era Life Association,” | 


of Philadelphia. It opens by showering 
abuse upon what it calls ‘‘ the old style” 
It talks falsely 
about ‘their high rates, inflated capital, 
and assets carelessly invested and lost”; 


life insurance companies. 


and then, as a contrast to these things, it 
sects forth the plan and practice of co- 
operative life insurance in the natural order 
of its parts. 

This order, as the pamphlet has it, is as 
follows 

ist. To provide for ‘‘ the expenses.” 

2d. To provide for ‘* the death claims.” 


8d. To speak of ‘‘the 
orphans.” 


4th. To blow the tin horn of ‘cheap 


ness.” 


widows and 


We may take the manifesto of this New 
Era Association as representing the general 
spirit and scope of the co-operative scheme, 
whose object, it states, is 

‘* To provide indemnity at death on a 
mutual equitable and scientific plan.” 

But we notice that the first thing which It 
is careful ‘‘ to provide " isthe pay of the 
officers and agents, ten dollars being taken 
in advance from every applicant for $1,000 
of insurance, for the benefit of the philan 
thropists who run the business. Here it is: 

‘* Provision ia made for the expenses by 
an almission fee of seven dollara per thou- 
sand, and an annual tax or due of three dol- 
lara per thousand, which ia alinaya required 
in advance.” 

Having secured for ‘‘ the expenses "—that 
is, for their own use—an advance of ten 
dollars in cash on their indefinite paper- 
promises, these philanthropists next an- 
nounce that 

** Death claims are provided for by pert- 
odical assessments as the deaths ocenr.”’ 

And, lest the members of the Association 
should suspect that these assessments may 
slip into the pockets of the philanthropists 
aforesaid, the next announcement is: 

‘* The proceeds of assessments are not 
stopped on the way to be ‘invested,’ but go 
directly to the ‘widows and orphans,’ and, 
until the necessity arises, each member con- 
trols and uses his own funds” 

Oh, yes! The 
novitiate will want to know how often 
**the necessity arises.” How much money, 
in addition to the ten dollars per $1,000 
advanced for ‘‘ expenses” will be required 
to insure a life for the first year. All such 
ill-bred and troublesome searchings after 
So the 
next announcement, in large type, is: 

“ The New Era promises to provide pro- 
tection for families at less than half the cost 
tn regular life ineurance companies.” 


That is certainly enough ; for to get some 


Is anything more needed? 


the indefinite must be quicted. 
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ihe, serene —————————————— 


thing at ‘‘less than half the cost” ought to 
satisfy any man who goes shopping around 
after ‘‘cheap insurance.” 

So much for the theory and practical 
plan of a co-operative life insurance asso- 
ciation, representing the latest features of 
the system. 

If we turn to page 87 of the sixth an- 
nual report of the Insurance Commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, we shall see the results 
of it, after this association had been in 
business for three years. There stands the 
business account of the New Era Life As- 
sociation for the year 1878. It readsas fol- 
lows: 

Income During the Year. 


Gross am’t received for premiums . 
Gross am't received for death-claim 


$4,691 50 


I i 0sccnveis reaues 1,548.64 
Received from all other sources... . 102.30 
Total income in cash............... $3,342 44 


Expenditures During the Year. 


Gross am’t paid for death-claims... $1,383.50 
Paid for salaries of officers, rent, 


and other office expenses....... 1,991.98 
Commissions paid to agents... .... 5,266.96 


$8,342.44 


As the receipts and payments exactly 
counterbalance, this Association must have 
entered upon the business of life insurance, 
January Ist, 1879, without a penny on 
hand! A condition unfortunate alike for 
its officers, its agents, and its prospective 
widows! As the Association had an aver- 
age of 337 members during the year, and 
collected from them $8,342, each member's 
“insurance” cost him $24.75, with an 
empty treasury to guarantee it and with 
the consolation that it was warranted at 
“less than half the cost” of the genuine 
article! 

Let us examine, for a moment, this Qua- 
kerly account of a co-operative concern. 
The income during the year was $8,342. 44. 
This income (we merely mention it in pass- 
ing) was received and taken care of, on be- 
half of the Association, by a president, a 
secretary, ® treasurer, an assistant secretary, 
From this income the 
sum of $6,958.94 was paid for expenses; 
and there were no city or state taxes, no 


and some directors. 


lawyer's fees, advertising, nor any expenses 
of a public character included in this pay- 
ment The balance of the income, after 
paying the expenses, was, most fortunate- 
ly, the exact amount of the death claims, 
$1,383.50; which amount was paid—the 
casual reader may fondly suppose—with- 
out being ‘‘ stopped on the way to be in- 
vested.” As that stopping on the way had 
already happened to $6,958.94, being only 
eighty-three and four-tenths per cent. of 
the year’s income, no one could begrudge 
‘*the widows and orphans” this small bal- 
ance of $1,383.50. 

Yet we are not exactly satisfied with the 
It appears to us that $165.14 
were also ‘‘stopped” out of the assessments 
for death claims while ‘‘on the way” to 
“the widows and orphans” of this solemn- 
faced Association; and that this sum forms 
a part of the $6,958.94 paid for expenses! 

Can such things be? The death claim 
assessments received were $1,548.64. The 
death claims paid were $1,383.50. The 
difference between these sums is $165.14. 
The amount $6,958.94 paid for expenses 
was, therefore, composed as follows: 


All the premium receipte...........- $6,991 50 


account. 


All the other sources receipts........ 1023 30 

The widows’ and orphans’ money 
“stopped on the way”’.............- 165 14 
$6,958 94 





The descent from the promise of co- 
aperative life insurance to its reality is 
fearful! Eighty-three per cent, of its in- 





come (that is, $83.40 out of every $100 
received) is taken for its expenses; and 
more than ten per cent. of the pittance of 
trust-money collected especially for widows 
and orphans is put into the pockets of 
officers and agents, who thrive upon the 
business. 

On the fifteenth page of this somber 
blue-covered painphlet we find the follow- 
ing co-operative doctrine: 

‘* Before any system of insurance or in- 
demnity at death can be made perma- 
nently successful it must be reduced toa 
science on the basis of mutual and com: 

7 bined interests of the members and the 
organization, as represented in those who 
administer its «ffairs.” 

Mutual and combined interests, as repre- 
sented ‘‘ in those who administer its affairs.” 
That is what it means, if it means anything. 
And here is a good illustration of it: 
‘‘Those who administer its affairs” com- 
bining to take to themselves eighty-three 
per cent. of the total income of a benevolent 
insurance system which, in a great display 
of type, 

‘* promises to provide protection for fami- 

lies at less than half the cost in regular life 

insurance companies.” 

Thus the co-operative system shows itself 
to be a system of false pretenses, and proves 
itself to be adapted to provide ‘‘ indemnity” 
for the living, rather than for the dead. 





TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE more that public attention is direct- 
ed to this proposition, the more pronounced 
is the public verdict of reprobation. The 
minds of the people are unquestionably ex- 
cited upon the general subject of taxation. 
The causes which contribute to this condi- 
tion of things are various. The expendi- 
tures caused by the late war were vast, and 
entailed’ an enormous debt, the interest of 
which has now to be met out of resources 
diminished by the reaction since 1873. So 
far as the General Government is con- 
cerned, the very stagnation of business has 
facilitated the refunding of the debt at a 
lower rate of interest, because money was 
lying stagnant, for want of the usual de- 
mand and the ability to employ capital 
profitably. But the counties, cities, and 
towns do not find that their means of pay- 
ment are improved by the depression in 
business which has prevailed. 

It is not only the direct war expenditure, 
however, which now presses upon the peo- 
ple; but the indirect effects have been even 
more potent. The extravagance in public 
expenditures, in building railroads by 
means of town bonds, and other costly 
works of a public character, to be paid for 
out of taxation, has added enormously to 
the burden of taxation. The moral effects, 
too, by fostering a sense of personal irre- 
sponsibility on the part of public officials, 
has proved a potent factor in the encour. 
ment of “rings,” whose object was to 
stimulate the demand for improvements, in 
order that the members of the ring might 
batten upon the “‘stealings.”. Scarcely a 
hamlet in the state but has suffered in some 
degree from this demoralization caused by 
the wild confusion which prevailed during 
the war. As, at an alarm of fire, the worst 
elements in acommunity congregate, to rob 
those whose property is in peril from the 
elements, so, in the hour of the country’s 
extremity, base men took advantage of the 
situation to enrich themselves at the public 
cost. And now pay-day has come, and the 
taxpayer seeks to divert the burden to any 
other shoulder within reach. 

The accumulation of life insurance com- 
panies seems to present am Opportunity to 
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unload a very large share of the burden 
upon them. It may not be right, it may 
not be wise, it may not be prudent; but it 
would, in the judgment of some, be con- 
venient, and so, they say, let he tax be 
imposed, in spite of protests aud lamenta- 
tions. 

The judgment of the peo; \¢, however, 
when well informed, is pretty sure to be 
right. Mr. Van Buren is c-wdited with 
saying that ‘‘ the second, sobve thought of 
the people was never wrong and always 
efficient.” As with many ottvr aphorisms, 
this contains a truth, if it be not literally 
true. The second, sober thought is very 
much more likely to be right than a hasty, 
impassioned expression of opinion. 


When the question of taxing life insur- 
ance was under discussion in the Senate of 
the United States, during the war, the 
accomplished and philosophic senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner, said: 


‘‘The business of insurance, as it seems 
to me, is peculicr. It differs from others 
in being not strictly, if I may so say, a 
money-making business. I know that 
persons get up insurance companies in 
order to advance their own interests; but 
the primary object of the insurance office is 
to protect other people, particularly the 
poor—it is to help the poor. I say, there- 
fore, it is not primarily, as compared with 
many other businesses, a money-making 
business. On that account, as it seems to 
me, it has a title to certain consideration. 
Now, what is proposed? A tax on the 
premiums. What are the premiums? The 
premiums are themselves a tax. The pre- 
miumsconstitute the tax which the person 
insured pays for his insurance; and now it 
is proposed to puta tax onatax. That is 
the precise case. I state itin this way in 
order to simplify it, in order to reduce it, if 
I may say so, to its most naked form.” 


This concise statement of the case needs 
no addition. It puts the matter in its 
proper light, and such will, doubtless, be 
the conclusion of all who are capable of 
forming an intelligent opinion. 

TRUTH. 





We have never met a more sublime_ 


specimen of brazen audacity than the fol- 
lowing, by which the courts of law are to 
be disregarded, the rights of creditors to 
be ignored, and the debtor is to be the 
sole arbiter of what he owes. We extract 
it from article 14 of the Fidelity Mutual 
Aid Association, a co-operative affair in 
Philadelphia: 

‘“‘“Any disputed death-claim shall be 
submitted to the board of trustees, at their 
first regular meeting, and a two-thirds 
majority of all the trustees shall establish 
the validity or nullity of such claim, which 
shall be accepted by their heirs, assigns, 
and legal representatives, and to be by 
them held as final and conclusive as any 
decrees from any court of law.” 





~ Mutual Benefit | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 (par vaines)....... $33.804,261 3 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,7 6 98 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,355,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
WORBES). 000 ccccccccccce: cocccccccccccceccs $1,505,163 10 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H.Wright 


sen, ae 
OFrFicrrs. 
Lewrs C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice Presiden‘. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26 





at 
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ONLY TO SAY. 


“We have only to say” (declare the offi- 
cers of the ‘‘ Independent Order of Mutual 
Aid,” in Ohio, on announcing the disgrace- 
ful insolvency of their ‘‘ co-operative” insur- 
ance association) ‘‘that it is impossible to 
conduct a great national beneficial order 
without members, and it is also impossible 
to secure members of any organization that 
is not only weighed down with death-claims, 
but whose contributing members have large- 
ly withdrawn, and the burden on the few 
remaining ones made heavier and more un- 
bearable by the rapid accretions of deaths.” 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Seventeenth Annual Statement 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 8isr, 1879, 











PER COMPANY’S BOOKS. 
ASSETS. 
United States bonds............++++ eoverece $25,000 00 
Massachusetts DONGS.....06 cesessessereeee 100,000 00 
City bonds and loans...........seeeeceesese 168,000 00 
National bank stockS............+++++eseees 40,700 00 
Railroad bonds and loans.........6++++++++ 806,000 00 
Corporate bonds and loans..............-+ 50,000 00 
LOADS OM MOTtPAGS. ...... 6. -eceeseeeceees 67 
Loans on collateral.............eseeeeeeeees 43,710 00 
Premium notes.... 222,250 30 
Bills receivable.... 1,927 98 
Agents’ balances...........-cseeecesereeeees 7,967 08 
Loans on personal security................ 768 67 
Cash in hand and in banks................ 23,025 20 


Real estate, owned by the Company, cost.. 249,160 26 
62,544,446 11 
(Deduct possible depreciation from cost 





Of TEA] OtALC).......ceecececcereeeeseeeers 11,568 26 
$2,532,876 85 
Add: 

Interest due (¢4,009 95) and accrued 

(Q4B,OBB 1B).......ccccccccccceccccccccocese $47,762 08 
Rents due and accrued...............s000+5 047 07 
Excess of market value of investments 

GF ic dciccacinsscthsdoinineteceenccees 64,658 50 
Outstanding premiums on pol- 

feles in force, on which @ 

ability was 

Dec. Sist, 1870...........00+.. $45,682 01 
Less loading 20 per cent....... 9,186 40 8=6 636,545 61 
Gross Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879. $2,072,785 11 

LIABILITIES. 

Net value of outstanding policies, Mass. 

standard, 4 per cent...............se.c008 $2,370,981 00 
Losses outstanding, not yet due.......... 87,425 00 


LOF.....20-000e eereeees coe 636 64 








Premiums paid ‘in ‘advance... evccescccceces 4,192 88 
Dividends due and uncalled for........... 17,458 90 
Premium notes in excess of value of 

DIE cavonseussuoscsonchsedesscesesceces 4 92 
Total Habilities, Dec. Sist, 1879............ $2,430,734 49 
Surplus, as regards policyholders, Mass. 

standard, 4 per cent..............seceecee $288,050 62 
Estimated surplus, New York standard, 

CR, cistinnenscseguenetnnctpnebans 870,000 00 

STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 
(Late Insurance of Maas.) 


Commissioner 
GEO. B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WH. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 
policy is a contract at once 


ana safe, and inexpetaty e. The of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as 
actual curren 





cupenee. 
In this the dangers and defects of the old system 
are soled. and the ra of life oe 


vg LYLE, simple, fair, and just as isa 
Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


<a Goop AGENTS WANTED. _#1 


 NICKERBOCKE | 5 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
fMissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS DANK POLICES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. saaetiy President. 


contract of fre 
Send for 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 





120 Broadway, New York. 





Total Assets, Dee. Sieh, 1879, $37, 306,04 79 





Undivided Surplus. ......$7,515,407 75 





New Business, $26,502,541; an increase of 
More than FIVE MILLION DOLLARS over the 
previous year. 


Policies Incontestable after 
three years. . 





On ordinary policies a liberal surrender 
value is given in paid-up insurance, in case ef 
forfeiture. 





Contract clearly and con- 
cisely expressed. No tech- 
nical conditions. 


The year closed without a single disputed 
death claim on the records. All just elaims 
paid promptly and in full. 


Cash Returns on Tontine Policies. 


The two following cases will serve as illus- 
trations of settlements now being made by the 
Bociety : 

Policy No. 43,563, Issued May 25th, 1869, 
On the Life of F L——-, of Farm- 





ington, Conn. 
Amount of policy...........sseee.0. $10,000 00 
Annual premium.............. soeee «= 5008 


Total premiums paid during 11 years. 5,504 60 
The policyholder, having decided te 
terminate the contract at the 
end of its Tontine period, draws 








in cash........ peaebededuadeeees 6,455 80 

having had $10,000 of assurance 

for eleven years. 
Policy No. 50,526. 

Issued January 8th, 1870. 
On the Life of A G—— C———-, of 
New York. 

Amount of policy........+.s000++++-$10,000 00 
Annual premium........ sngtenseenn 543 10 
The total premiums during the en- 

tire period (10 years)............ $5,481 00 


On the 8th day of January, 1880, the policy- 
holder had the privilege of terminating the 
contract and withdrawing $4,960 cash, or 
taking a paid-up policy for $7,870. He de- 
cided, however, to continue the assurance, 
and his premium for 1881, less the annual divi- 
dend, will be under $150. 

Gentlemen who have had a suc- 
cessful experience in the business 
of Life Insurance can make favor- 
able arrangements as Agents with 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


many cases to the families of de- 
after 





THe MASOAGESETTCE OETOAL Lire 
Springfield, Mace. _ 
METROPOLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PARIS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 


ae ae 





and the rigid 
_ eee eee. 
EV Req. af Moosre Cee nenne 


Eeq., of Messrs. Geo. M Barnard 


a aa a sas. ata nk 











Continental Lil 


Insurance Company; - 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Sinteenth Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1880. 


INCOME FOR 1879. 
mium peostnte. — $318,975 82 
i terest and rents...... 127,606 
receipts 


From all other 19,708 98 $466,880 47 


DESSUREED, 1879. 
To POLICYHOLDERS 


Amount paid death-claims.. 272 51 
Amouns Boat matured om 


612,091 45 


pedi stationery adver- 90,800 94 
sing, age, and charges. 
Taxes ca legal’ expenses.... 11, ‘729 68 
—— 145,651 21 
ASSETS, JAN. ist, 1880. 


loans and bills re- 


and liens 
policies in force............. 828,477 6&8 
Real estate owned by com- 





quarterly (less 
20 per cent. for collection). 
Interest due and accrue4.. 


- LIABILITIES. 
a Hate “asp A ate. 
es cen 
ost est timated eneenesee ao cnisiehiinkennn $2,894,785 00 
losses and matured endowments 
awaiting PROSE... cocccccccccccsccccccces 41,123 00 


62,375,858 00 


Surplus e« - 7 = $421,465 28 
No. AMOUNT. 
> —_ 0 1 791 00 
u SEP. coccccceseces 268 $1,857, 
Policies in force December 
Sist, 1879 6,400,993 00 








JAMES 8. PARSONS, President. 
ARTHUR 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
HORACE R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

WM. M. HUDSON, M.D., Med. Adviser. 
HENRY P. BARTON, Sup’t Agencies. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance €ompany, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Lore Becoptry, saspet tt SANS 
AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


~~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
ele -_ Gto. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 





ABSO. 
MENT, and 





Assets Jan. Ist, 1880...........sceecsceeees $10,049,156 00 
Surplus over aii tabi beepocgeneeoccos 1/849, 00 
pusuns of omanasl eRe 83,383,000 00 
Ratio of assets, $122 to ae $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


jon-participating petites issued (at low rates) giv- 
iow an t of insurance and ree 
tng. iow anv div’ ends. 


OF NEW YORK. =. 
ents Wanted. ee es... 


. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. 
{ Ass’t Seo’s. 


Ea rh 


H. B. STOKES, 
LIFE rp dtd COMPANY 








1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cast COMGGE.. 2. cccccccecccs 
Reinsurance and all Lia- connene és 
Surplus....................... 80r078 23 


92,011,112 11 
EAUX, President. 





N, Ase’t Sec. 





OFFICE O¥ THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 24th, 1880. 
to the Charter of the Com 


The Trustees, in BS ena 
- Gist of Tecember. somber. 180), ” 
affairs on the — of 
Premiums received Marine Risks 
lst +. rend oT870, to Slst De- #3, ss 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist . 
January 1,671,981 91 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 95,371,048 Bri se © 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor os Fire disconnected 
with Marine Kisks. 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
187), to 8lst December, 1879 
Losses paid during the same period... 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses. 


The Company has the following Assets, 


lcniebiiemenseeee £00,000 60 

Pre mut yo and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 95 
posendeuqonsnsenesee sebsubenee 231,456 18 

Total Amount of Assets............. $12,497,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, om and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the t so red ble will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1879, for which certificates will be 
igsued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

J. D. JO HORACE GRAY, 

7 D EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTI ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
CHARLES Hf RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BERT L. STUARE, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

ADOLPH baat Y. CHARLES b, Peauncer P 
BENJAMIN H. Fl WittiaM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. yam, PRTPR : King wand 

AL THOMAS B. Copbusetom, 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. 
Soh D- HEWLETT, Wititam DEGROOE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 





(FIRB) 
Insurance Company. 
This Comp its bust under the Now 





Y Sonn safety Fund Law. 


oe oo 
Offices 100 Broadway, New — 
Continental { Cor. Court and 

Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Seodiien: 


py =e 
Reserve fer Reinsurance ef 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,122,518 323 
Reserve, representing all other 


claims and undivided profits..... 219,351 16 
Cash Capital... 0s60 oees 1,660,060 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)... a en 65.000 00 


Net Sarplas.....r.ccccccccccccccccce 1,040,319 38 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..$3,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
ited | Ptntes Be Bonds: ry market value. 0 
steed penton Bente ct srecis rten. 9 gogug 0 


}~ 44 pe caeoepecsnoneasconasenetaneonne ones 58 
285,225 00 
673,600 00 
677,500 00 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 


oyRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A 


4M KIRBY, Secretary 
JOHN K, OAKLEY, Generai Agent. =e 
Department. 


HER, 
¥. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 





SURPLDs, 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY lst, 1880, 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 





Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets. . $135,966 93 
$36,077,490 68 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
IN. cdneetisboreeescditetdeindledectieeenéiee 96,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,839 09—$65,003,086 16 
NE NG. cwnckdadissaenesncesbeeds esecssee 2,339,875 98 
Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879........0..+++ 806,225 98—$2,083,650 00—$8,036,686 16 





644,114,176 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same -$1,560,854 23 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
COME £0 GAME... 00 oc crccccccccresccccceccccecccceces 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
Tawes amd reimeurances, .....sccccccccccccvccccsccescecceccecececoce 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,892 81 — $5,923,245 16 


$38,185,431 68 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ o+eeee $1,961,701 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

Walue G16,005,188 96). .cccccccccsccccccccccccccce esoeescesseces 13,544,671 96 
ig dk ndindnticeseccdincesstcinedbbdenedesssucncenenecenscee 4,974,573 68 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional collateral security)........ iaihttsranmeniianani -- 15,313,278 93 





Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000)... 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,160,000)..............cceeecesecees 621,403 03 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January let, 1880. ....... 2.6.2... eee cece eee teens 867,989 02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 

in liabilities)........ eapececocsssce S60 ree esoce caceesses peceeee 211,625 28 
Agente’ balances.........--scecccccccvcccscoccscees S$aecoesseos coos 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880..... dciaiiaiieienietile 817,969 11— $38,185,431 68 

# A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 

report filled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 

Excess of mar&et value of securities over COst.........ccecsesccsese 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880.......... peeasetenennved $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED 48 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January let, 1880........ escccee $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, €tC............ecceceeeceseceeeees 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.................ccceeeeeeees 82,780 98 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium..............s0-.eeseeeeeeeeeeee 94,016,840 82 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... Pecccece covcccscccs ee 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONL......ccccccccccccee-ceececececeses 3,120,371 48 


ts eta eatchaate 
$38,996,952 66 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 41-2 per Cent. over $7,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,098,173. 





Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,182, 119. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. Amount 1877, 127,748,478. 
Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887. 
Policies in Force : i Ist, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 125,232,144 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. 880, 127,417,763. 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658, Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499 
Death- | i876, 1,547,648. come | i276 °;'o96,950, Divisible | 5.0" ist) 1877, 2 een 816. 
claims { 1877, 1, 1008, = from oes aoe Surplas at _ -. 1878, 2,664,144. 
1878, 1,687,676. » 1,048,665. : an. Ist, 1879 811,436, 
paid: | ig7y; 1)569,854. [terest | 1979" 9’oas'650. *Pereemt.: | Jan" ie” 1880; P1007 
TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CEAS. WRIGHT, M.D. 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. 08G00R, EDWARD MARTIN. 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MaIRs, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMS L. WHITE EDW. a. 
H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLING, BEXRBY TUCK, & D., 
JOHN M FURMAN, S&S. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. RA! M. BANTA, Cashier. 


iar ros,” "|e BE A MW, BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 


At no period since the great patic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been 80 promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
in\ ite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
WR cn duis cnrtictieberaveesees 5.00 


One subscription with one NEW oub- 
ecriber, both in advance, in one re- 
WARE acccccccce- coccccccccccecce 

One subseription with two NEw sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
POMRILAMOS. 2... cccccccccccccccccccce 

One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, al) four in advance, in one 

8.50 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittance......... copcccesee 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village jit 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers .on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. 8S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 


MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W.W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jn, 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. &. W. DUFEIELD, 


F. B. SANBORN, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., 


Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M.BAKER, Mrs.8.M.B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 


JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
eo COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYOR, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOK,  $Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RaY PAIAGER, DD. FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NBAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, DD 
J. J. PIATT. Prot, ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
J.T. TRO Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 
i A” DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 
A. BRONSON AL@OT?, H. W.BELLOWS, D.D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, j =Prof. NORMAN FOX, 
OC... SIMS, D.D., @. RB. CROOKS, D.D.. 
PAUL BH. HAYNE, Pres: JAMES F. 
FARNA, | yg 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 bee (6mos.). in advance (postage free) 1.50 
130 *~=—s (8mos.), = * ps 75 
a “  (lmonth, “ . 35 
2 « (Qweeks), “ ssl 20 
1 =Number (iweek), * © 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, bac 3.50 
52 od after ¢ months, 400 


Sa” Remittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LeTTeR. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, apd all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
ered en Ramet of all cerenrages 1s mate, a9 re 


o.mames catered on the subscription books with- 


are particul Y requested to 
of their Goleemens ten to forward 
due for pe OT Jom with or without 


° 

of the r 4 a sufficient receipt 

of the subscription’ Receipts for 

oe 8, EW ape tions are indicated b 
e change date o 

tow, Lt siuached 


is “recelv ed. cw aor a 


the ex 
what 


PE CO., No. yt tnt ee 
are our” Anente i= in pb to receive @ subscriptions 
an Raaress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes s pepe: reguiariy from the 
post-otl e—whether bw name oranother’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 


af the ent. 
2. If S perccn orders re bis paper discontine med, he 


must yall arresrages ablisber may con- 
send it until payment is made, and collect 
whole be whether the paper is taken from 


ot. 
3. The ‘co “courts have decided that refusing to take 
La my cals from the post-office, or 
img thom uncalied for,is prima 


facte vine and of i tiona! fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch. 20@ lines to the column. 
inary Advertisements. 


1 
4 times (one month).. 
* a montheyse 13 is = 
aad {twelve bas “soe. | FA be , ” 
TED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
1 am. gceccccccccssocccoces Occcvcccccocccoccoces 
4times ONE MODEH).........eceeeeeeseceeceees MOG. 
apeee months). kK 
52 weive aD Remoamenenanoonnnesesese 80¢. 
Pupuisnses y Notices. --ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
EK, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RrLicgious NOTIORS........... Frvry CEN?S A LINE. 
RAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
pes. 3 Zo Cres Sm, Twenty-five Conde 9 Line, 
Address allletterste * te te ec 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Bex 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Pexsons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THB INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THz INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 






. 








Reg. Price. 





Agriculturist..,.............-...-$1 2 - $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly................350 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine... 260 300 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.............175 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 

Ds CN cs seebebene 850 £00 

“6 SE nahidiedtemhsencanes 3 50 400 

“« Young People (Weekly). : = 150 
Home Journal inden peterendbienes 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ ; jo 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ...240 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 730 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher..100 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 8350 40 
Weekly Tribune...... cocecqeococe 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 
‘The Literary World (Fortuightly) 

BAGG. 03 doo oc ccccc cede coon LB B00 
The Nursery -....---- ey | 
The Illustrat<d Christian Weekly. 225 250 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.}.450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 350 400 
GelectieMagazine................450 5800 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest. ....... - ®@ 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1% 200 
Christian at Work................370 800 
Rural New Yorker................210 250 
Good Company (new subs.)....... 2% 800 

| Arthor’s 


Uilecccccenanbaenaeeneanes 1% 80 
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LA ROSIERE. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM ©. RICHARDS. 


[On the 24th of August, in each year, in 
many French villages, the young girl, 
under eighteen, who is declared by a com- 
mittee, composed of grave and reverend 
men, to be the most chaste and virtuous 
of its maidens, receives from the hand of 
its mayor and priest a floral crown and a 
marriage dot, in accordance with a custom 
established by the Abbé D’Heliot, in 
Suresnes. ] 

Modest and pure and beautiful she stands, 

La Rosiere, in fair Suresnes, of France ; 

Among the maids you crown her ata glance, 
Before the wreath has left the mayor’s hands. 








‘There are, it well may be, in fair Suresnes 
Some danghters there who, were she not, 
Would so beguile your gaze from spot to 

spot 

That only question would reward your pains. 


The mayor's hauds do not the chaplet lift ; 
The priest’s grave eyes are op bis crucifix ; 
The parish sires in quiet counsel mix ; 

But thought and sight pursue a common drift. 


And she, so sweet in her pre-eminence, 
With hurried eyes upon the earth cast down, 
Knows, without knowing, that the roseate 
crown 
Her own wild-throbbing forehead will bear 
thence. 


And who the blush upon her cheek shall blame, 
Born of her modesty and happy pride, 
When thinking of the dower to bless the bride, 

Thatunderliesthe Summer rose-wreath’s fame? 


Not in Suresnes alone, but only first, 
Holds this sweet drama of La Rosiere; 
Andrural greens, fornow the hundredth year, 
A hundred villages of France have nursed, 


Since D’Heliot, the Abbé, good and wise, 
(In sanctity’s sweet odor long asleep !) 
His daughters’ feet in Virtue’s paths to 
keep, - 
The Summer's wreath and dowry did devise. 


Of fading flowers they twined La Rostere’s 
wreath, 
Her dowry was of perishable gold ; 
If these could turn her feet to Virtue’s fold, 
Why should Earth’s daughters choose the ways 
of Death ? 


Since all the pure in heart a crown shall win 
Of asphodels in sweet immortal flower, 
And Heaven’s pure gold shall be their bridal- 
dower 
When to Christ’s marriage-feast they enter in! 
Cutcaco, IL. 





MARRIED IN THE REBOUND. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM M. BAKER. 


THERE may be something at last in 
Buckle’s philosophy of the classification of 
everything. Surely, marriage should have 
been reduced to a science by this time, 
since no institution is older, certainly none 
quite so interesting, as well as important, to 
every soul of us. Take the eases, for in- 
stance, of those marriages which are the 
result of rebound. 

Allow me to explain. I knew a young 
man whom I will call Arnold Hildreth. 
He was a tall, dark, vigorous, headstrong, 
and impulsive fellow. No man had more 
of a sortof fearless energy, if he could 
but have given himself partially and per- 
sistently to any one thing. The trouble 
with Hildreth was that he would go into 
any new opening as if, like Columbus, he 
had discovered a new world; but, by some 
perverse law of his being, the violence of 
his onset in that direction was exactly bal- 
anced, sooner or later, by the degree of 
his reaction therefrom; and his delight 
in his new scheme, whatever it was, 
by his subsequent disgust. We were all 
afraid of this when he fell fearfully in love 
with Angeline Howe. Now, Angeline was 
& blooming beauty of the English type, 
an excellent girl in every way, and no 
woman could have made him a better wife. 
But they quarreled about something; no 
one knows what, except that everybody 


wholly and decidedty so. 

I had not heard of the falling out, nor, 
in fact, had anybody else, Angeline Howe. 
excepted, when Hildreth came to me one 
evening to marry him. 
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“*To.Miss Angeline, of course,” I said, | than a half hour’s walk. Come! Let's | wheels of our destiny and upon pivots 
Old and Young. rt 


with a smile, shaking his hand in congrat- 
ulation. 

‘**Not at all, sir,” he said, austerely aad 
without a smile on his face, which was al- 
ways dark. “Youre misiaken. It isto 
a very different lady.” 

‘May I ask her name?” I demanded, for 
he had as yet given me no marriage license, 
from which I could have learned it for my- 


self. 
**You have never met her,” he said, 


somewhat sullenly. ‘‘Her name is Agnes 
Wharton. The family have lately moved 
from Alabama, with their Negroes. They 
are camped out of town, near Mount Rid- 
dell. We intend to be married by sunrise 
to-morrow morning. Please be ready. I 
will call for you at four o’clock.” And he 
hurried away, evidently to escape any fur- 
ther conversation. 

Sure enough, he was at my gate next 
morning, and long before the hour jap- 
pointed. After we had started, he drove 
violently and talked almost unceasingly, as 
if to have it all over before he could have 
time for serious thought. There was a 
vein, also, of defiance in his manner. 

‘‘T have known Miss Wharton only four 
days,” he volunteered, as we dashed along 
through the misty dawn. ‘Our families 
used to live near each other, in Alabama, 
years ago. They tell me that Fanny and 
I used to play together when we were chil- 
dren. Perhapsso. She says she remem- 
bers it. I do not. Monday I heard they 
had come, and went out to their camp and 
was introduced to her. This is Friday. 

*« And you were at church Sunday, with 
Miss Angeline,” I added. . 

*“WasI? Well, perhaps so. Hold tight. 
I came near upsetting you that time. One 
can hardly see, itis so dark still. Get up, 
boys!” and he laid the lash upon his pair 
of bays, and away we went that much the 
faster. 

“‘T see you have your valise,” I said. 

“Oh! yes; and that strap at. your feet 
is to fasten her trunk on with. We start 
for California the moment the marriage is 
over. I have business there that cannot be 
put off. Were you ever in California? 
What a splendid place it is! Some people 
don’t like it, on account of the wind. It 
never stops blowing, you know—blowing 
hard. That is what I like. Thesun pours 
down like fury half the year, rain the other 
half. That is what suits me. 1 want 
things to be going on, driving at it, hard at 
work, one thing or the other, all the time.” 
And he continued to tell me of California 
and of its ways, until we got to the camp 
of the bride. 

It was merely a group of wagons and 
tents around a roaring log-fire. The Ne- 
gtoes were feeding the mules; the black 
women busy with coffee-pots and skillets 
around the fire, preparing breakfast. I 
was introduced to the father and a brother 
or twoof the young lady. It was hard to 
tell what sort of peoplethey were. Rather 
below the average of planters, I thought; 
and they were evidently perplexed as to 
matters. I had forgotten until this mo- 
ment, as I write, one evidence of the nerv- 
ousness of Hildreth. While we stood be- 
side the fire, waiting for the ladies, he no- 
ticed a small hole in the earth near his foot, 
and, drawing a long-bladed knife out of his 
pocket, he exclaimed: 

‘‘Hah! there is somebody camping here 
that you did not know of. Hold on a mo- 
ment, and let me introduce one of your 
new fellow-citizens to you, Col. Wharton.” 
Saying which, he thrust the blade of his 
kuife up to the hilt into the earth, cut a 
circle around the hole, dug out a little 
dirt, and then drew out by the long and 
hairy leg with his ungloved hand a taran- 
tula, and held up the struggling and ven- 
omous reptile for the inspection of the 
curious and horrified company. 

‘If it fastens those red jaws it is snap- 
ping so into a large vein, the poison kills,” 
he said, holding the disgusting object high 
in the air. ‘‘But who would care?” he 
added, as he tossed it into the fire, and 
turned to receive the ladies, who were now 
coming out of their tent. 

“I will tell you what we will do,” he 
continued, hardly taking time to introduce 
me. “‘Whatdo you say to it? Suppose 
weclimb Mount Riddell, and be married an 


the top as the sun rises? It is not.more’ 





We all yielded—as if before the blowing 
of a wind which it was useless to reason 
with—and started. The mother and her 
other daughter were vigorous-looking wo- 
men. Ladies they did not exactly seem to 
be—not, at least, in their camp-clothing. 
The bride was in no wise remarkable to 
look at, one way or the other; and I 
would not have supposed her to be much, 
if at all, younger than her lover, if so 
he may be called. It seemed a little sin- 
gular to me; but it was I who was left 
to assist this lady in our walk and their 
scramble, as we reached the more precipi- 
tous sides of the mountains. We stood 
upon the summit at last. On the east a 
rock projected over the river, flowing many 
hundred feet below. A sheer precipice it 
was, with a few stunted cedars clinging to 
the side. 

**Come here, Miss Wharton,” the bride- 
groom said, beckoning to the bride, as he 
stood upon the extreme edge. But she 
drew back with a laugh and refused. 


‘Why, what are you afraid of?” he said. 
‘What an easy thing it would be to do. 
Just a little jump” (and he made a gesture 
of his hand outward), ‘‘and down you go, 
and it isall over! But, look! Yonder is 
the edge of the sun, just rising. Make 
haste!” and as the full disk of the sun 
rose above the horizon it shone upon the 
two mated for life. 

It took much less time to get to camp 
than it had taken toclimb the ascent. A 
hurried breakfast followed; arrangements 
were made to have me sent home on horse- 
back; the bride’s trunk was strapped on 
behind Hildreth’s buggy ; there wasthesound 
of weeping women in one of the tents; the 
bride was helped in; the bridegroom shook 
hasty hands with the men all around, as we 
stood about the camp-fire, and drove off, 
to draw up again, when a hundred yards 
off, and beckon to me. ‘‘I had clean for- 
gotten,” he said, handing me a twenty-dol- 
lar gold coin. ‘‘ And please take enough out 
of it to get a license for me from the pro- 
bate clerk, when you return to town. I 
never once thought of it. Good-bye.” And 
in five minutes he was out of sight, nor 
have I ever heard of him since. One would 
like to know the after history of the couple, 
and there are ways by which one could find 
out, if it was tried; but, upon the whole, I 
do not intend to try. 


Nor can it ever be known how much the 
lady with whom he had quarreled must 
have suffered. In the merciful providence 
of God the most terrible part of the agonies 
of men and woman are hidden from the 
world, even as were those of Christ in 
Gethsemane. Surely, one incidental evi- 
dence of the greatness as‘ well as immor- 
tality of the soul is seen in the capacity for 
suffering of every one of us. Agony both 
infinite and eternal seems at times to be 
our lot—scems so to the soul, whatever be 
the fact. And yet, from how much misery 
the girl escaped by not marrying him, who 
can say? Atleast, would have escaped if 
she could have sat still. There are 
times when the remaining perfectly 
still is far more heroic, requires far 
greater energy of character to do than 
the most strenuous action. Alas for 
Angeline Howe! She could not simply do 
nothing. It is the instinct of terrible 
pain to move about. One must walk his 
room rapidly, at least toss and roll upon 
his bed, although, in mastering yourself 
then, if you can, you master your pain 
also. In this case the sufferer had not the 
strength to do nothing, and was herself 
married a few months after, to a man she 
would never otherwise have thought of 
for an instant. In this case also the writer 
performed the ceremony; but he does not 
propose to say anything more than that it 
was a wedding which had far better never 
have been. A Turkish ambassador to En- 
gland was once asked by a prime minister 
what he would do in case such and such 
an event should take place in the future. 
He replied: ‘‘In my country, my lord, we 
never name a child until its sex is ascer- 
tained.” And so we might speculate as to 
what woujd have been the result if Arnold 
Hildreth and Angeline Howe had not quar- 
reled, ds well as in regard to a thousand 
other matters which turn Ifke the central 
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which are as pin-points. But what is the 
use? The one thing upon which we can 
rest with absolute confidence, and the sole, 
as well as the sufficient certainty is that 
God reigns, and reigns so supremely that 
the least, as wWéllas the largest affair is 
under his perfect control. 





EASTER SCENES. 
BY LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 





Have you been to Jerusalem, that once 
favored city, in which first dawned the 
morning of the Resurrection? If not, let 
usin imagination fly over seven thousand 
miles, and notice some of the scenes. 

Jerusalem is now, even as it was then, 
the resort of thousands of pilgrims and 
strangers from every quarter of the giobe. 
These visitors, differing from one another 
in ideas, manners, language, and costume- 
have yet a certain unity inthe purpose for 
which they have assembled. 

In the crowds which daily throng the 
streets, we distinguish the light-haired 
Saxon, the dark-eyed Arabian, the swarthy 
Egyptian, the: well-formed Georgian. 
There goes a stately Turkish Effendi, in his 
flowing robes; here is a European lady, 
dressed in the latest style; there a gayly- 
dressed Greek and a native peasant. Life 
and activity are the characteristics of this 
season and Nature is clothed in her robe 
of beauty. | 

The Mohammedans also have a religious 
festival at this season, during which they 
perform pilgrimages to the tomb of Moses. 
Here isa procession of Christian pilgrims 
going to the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. 
There goes the Greek patriarch, accom- 
panied by his bishops and priests, all in 
long black robes, and preceded by Turkish 
policemen, carrying silver-headed staves. 
Next comes the Armenian patriarch, with 
his retinue, very similar to the Greeks in 
costume. The Latin patriarch, with his 
priests and Franciscan friars, present a dif- 
ferent appearance in their dress; and, be- 
sides the policemen, choristers, clad in 
white and scarlet, precede them, bearing a 
large silver crucifix and crosier. 

Besides these, the Copts, Syrians, and 
Abyssinians all resort to hold divine serv- 
ice at the Holy Sepuicher, The church is 
generally crowded with pilgrims of various 
nationalities; and Turkish soldiers, with 
bayonets, are always stationed in the 
church, to keep order between the different 
denominations. 

Let us glance at the Mohammedan pro- 
cessions, who present another aspect. The 
pilgrims from the surrounding country first 
come into the city, each party having im- 
mense banners, inscribed with texts from 
the Koran, borne before it. Then follow 
a company of men, with drums, tabors, 
cymbals, and tamborines, which combine 
to produce a very peculiar and rather 
barbarous sound. Next to these are 


-several dervishes, with spears, hatchets, 


long, disheveled hair, and fierce coun- 
tenances. Some of them, dancing, leap- 
ing, and uttering a kind of growl, feign to 
cut themselves with swords. Lastly, a 
mixed crowd of men, women, and chil- 
dren, shouting, singing, clapping their 
hand, and some chanting “ La JUaha dl 
Allah” —i. ¢., there is none but God—make 
up the procession. They proceed through 
the streets to the Mosque of Omar, and 
from thence to the Tomb of Moses, which 
they have located on the western side of 
the Jordan. 

Formerly this Moslem music was a sound 
of fear to all ‘‘ Kuffar,” or ‘‘ Infidels,” for 
so Mohammedans style those who are not 
of their persuasion. If any of these hap- 
pened to be in the vicinity of the holy ban- 
ners of these fanatic processions, he was 
knocked down, without any hesitation. 
But happily those days are now past, and 
the Kuffar may pass by unharmed. 

We have had a “bird's-eye” view of 
some of the scenes which may be witnessed 
at Easter in the Holy City. So I bid you 
farewell. 


“ Mawa, where do the cows get the milk?” 
asked Willie, looking up from the foaming 
pan of milk which he bad been intently re- 
garding. ‘‘Where do you get tears?’ 
ors 4 answer. After a thoughtful silence, 
he again broke out: “Mamma, do the cows 
have to be spanked ?”’ 











13, 15, 14. their motions with a regularity that was “Well, you could fix it to go slow, | wound up the click through all this, and 





BY GEORGE COOPER. 
Dean Avntr: 
I promised to write you, and here 
I wish to inform you of goings on queer. 
We've all gone quite crazy. Thepuzzle you've 
seen. 
We're trying to do—18, 15, 141 


Here’s Pa, just come home from the office, 
and he’ 

Should now be enjoying his slippers and tea; 

But in a brown study he looks very green. 

He never can do—18, 15, 14! 





There’s Ma. She {fe rocking the cradle, and 
thinks 

That baby is taking his wee forty winks; 

But there, on her lap, is the fatal machine. 

She hasit! No! Pshaw! 13, 15, 14! 


Then sister. I just heard the ting of the bell, 

And someone has called ; that’s quite easy to 
tell. 

I’ve peeped fn the parlor. The usual scene. 

Their chairs are hitched close—18, 15, 14! 


I’ve been to the kitchen. The fire is dead out. 

I thought Bridget slept’; there was scarcely a 
doubt. 

No; there by the stove, perched the kettles 
between, 

And what do you think? 13, 15, 14! 


So, Aunty, I’ll close. There is no news to tell. 
I hope you and Uncle and Cousins are well. 
Believe me your own loving niece; 

JOSEPHINE, 
P. 68.—All send love—13, 15, 14! 





THE CASTLE CLOCE; 
° OR, 
HOW HANS UPSET THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 








A Lone time ago there lived on the banks 
of the Rhine a small boy named Hans. He 
was the son of the warder of the Castle of 
Klatterdasche—a stone castle on a wooded 
hill, not many miles from Bingen. Below, 
in the valley next the river, was the village 
of Schlossburg. Hans and his mother 
lived in the village; but his father had to 
stay up in the castle, to lock the doors and 
windows, pull up the drawbridge, and 
wind up the castle clock every Monday 
morning. 

All this was so long ago that watches had 
not been invented, and the big clock in the 
southwest tower of the castle was thought 
to bea truly wonderful piece of machinery. 
It had a big dial,that could be seen from all 
parts of the village, and even from the 
other side of the river. It had also a big 
beil, that sounded the hour. On still nights 
it could be heard for miles up and down 
the Rhine. It was even said that once the 
Lorely heard it at her home on the crags, 
and was so alarmed that she forgot to sing 
to the fishermen. This fact, however, is 
not mentioned in any of the story-books 
about Miss Lorely, which was certainly a 
great oversight on the part of her his- 
torians. 

The people of Schlossburg had neither 
clocks nor watches. Clocks cost much 
money, and nobody had ever seen a watch. 
Before Baron Klatterdasche put the clock 
in the castle-tower, they had depended on 
the sun and moon and stars for the time of 
day and night. They got up when the 
cocks crew; and they went to bed when it 
was dark, as they felt sure it must then be 
night. They planted beans when the 
spring frogs piped in the meadows. They 
cut the grass when the raspberries were 
ripe, and they piled up the winter wood 
when the birds flew away. Once, when 
there was an eclipse of the sun, the entire 
population went to bed at half-past two in 
the afternoon, only to wake up at three, in 
broad daylight. Once a foolish young 
cockerel, who had been dreaming, crowed 
at midnight. All the people got up and 
started their fires for breakfast, and were 
surprised to find how long the sun was in 
rising that morning. So they went to bed 
again and slept till noon; for the cockerels, 
being disturbed so early, were too sleepy 
to crow. 

For boys with well-regulated minds such 
a state of affairs would have been perfectly 
dreadful. For Hans and his playmates of 
Schlossburg it didn’t make much differ- 
ence, The sun rose and set pretty regu- 
larly; the moon waxed and waned just 
about so; the stars seemed to go through 
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quite comforting; the winter and spring 
and summer and autumn came round in 
the same order every year; and all the 
Schlossburgers, both young and old, felt 
sure the entire universe was carried on 
pretty much the same all the time. 


When Baron Klatterdasche put up the 
clock, and in a free lecture at the town- 
hall explained what it was for, the Schloss- 
burgers felt deeply grateful. Now, said 
they, we can get breakfast,and have dinner, 
and put the children to bed without paying 
any attention tothe sun orthe moon. In 
fact, the clock would make them quite in. 
dependent of the Solar System. Hans’s 
father, being the most learned man in the 
place (he could write his name and he 
knew vulgar fractions), was appointed to 
the honorable position of town clock- 
winder. Soon after this Baron Klatter- 
dasche went off to the wars; and so it hap- 
pened Hans’s father was left in charge of 
the castle and the new clock. 


The Schlossburgers were very proud of 
their clock; and for the first few nights sat 
up all night to hear it strike the hours, as 
they were not quite sure it would go in the 
dark. After this they paid no attention tu 
the cockerels; but got up when the clock 
struck five, had breakfast at six, and went 
to work at seven; at twelve they had din- 
ner; at six they came home to supper; at 
eight o’ciock the small children went to 
bed; at nine the bigger boys and girls went 
off; and every candle in the place went out 
at the same instant on the first stroke of 
ten. 

Hans’s mother used to put the dinner on 
to cook by looking at the sun, and let it 
boil by an hour-glass. Now she went to 
the door and looked up at the castle, and 
governed her cooking by the big clock. 
Hans’s father stayed at the castle, and 
every day Hans carried his dinner up to 
him. So it happened that Hans made the 
acquaintance of the castle clock. He stood 
by when his father oiled the wheels, and 
helped him turn the crank when he wound 
it up on Monday mornings. His father ex- 
plained every point, and showed him how 
the pendulum worked, and how it made 
the clock go slower when it was lengthened 
and faster when it was shortened. All 
these things Hans remembered; for, no 
doubt, in time he would succeed his father 
in the honorable position of town clock- 
winder. 

The children of Schlossburg soon found 
the clock was a terrible nuisance. When 
they depended on the sun to tell them 
when to come home from playing in the 
fields, they had a good time. The morn- 
ings were long and the afternoons quite 
splendid. Some days didn’t seem to have 
any end at all, and they really only stopped 
playing because it was dark. The castle 
clock changed all this. It struck every 
hour and cut the time into little bits. Din- 
ner-time came before they were half ready 
for it, and it was six o’clock and time to go 
home right in the middle of the best games. 
They were sure it was not bed-time so soon 
after supper, and always insisted it struck 
seven when it was eight. The mornings 
were dreadful. They were sure it struck 
five in the middle of the night. Every boy 
and girl fairly hated the sound of the 
castle clock. 

One day they had an indignation meet- 
ing in the woods on the hill, and decided 
that the clock was a very bad thing for 
Schlossburg. Hans was there, and said he 
knew all about the clock, and that it was 
not such a wonderful thing, after all. 

‘‘- You turn the crank, and the wheels go 
round, and the pen-du-lum—” 

‘* Oh! what an awful lot he must know!” 
cried Tina Deckels. 

Pen-du-lum! What s terrific word! 

“The pen-du-lum,” continued Hans, 
proudly, ‘‘regulates it and makes it go 
fast or slow. [If it is short, the clock goes 
fast; and if it’s long, the clock goes slow.” 

‘I say, Hans,” said one of the big boys, 
** couldn’t you hook up into the tower, and 
just piece out that pen-du-lum?” 

** You don’t have to do that. You screw 
down the bob.” 

‘‘The bob! What was that?” 

“I know, but I'm not going to tell My 
father is an official, and I’m not going to 
let out state secrets.” 





couldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Hans, doubtfully. “The 
clock would go slow.” 

‘Oh! how nice that would be,” said 
Tina. ‘‘ We wouldn’t have to get up so 
early.” 

‘‘Nor come home from play so soon,” 
said Gretchen Tytler. 

“‘ Nor go to bed right after supper,” said 
Lesa Saltsburg. 

‘*Do it, Hans! Do it!” cried all the boys 
and girls. 

Hans thought it a pretty bold plan; but 
the advantages to be gained by all the boys 
and girls of Schlossburg were so great, he 
would try it, Some day, while his father 
was at dinner, he would steal up in the 
castle-tower and lower the bob. Justa little; 
not enough to be noticed. 

So the meeting broke up in great glee. 
Hans promised to regulate the clock; and 
they all crossed thumbs, and said they 
would never, never tell anybody. 

This was Saturday afternoon; and on the 
following Monday, as luck would have it, 
Hans went up to the castle with his fath- 
er’s dinner, and found him sitting in the 
sun at the castle-gate. 

‘‘Hans, lad, thee must wind the clock 
to-day. My rheumatism is bad, and I can’t 
climb those steep stairs to the tower. 
There is nothing to be done but to put on 
the crank and turn it round fourteen times, 
as thee has seen me do it.” 

Hans climbed up the dark and winding 
stairs of the tower. At every step he heard 
the tick of the clock growing louder and 
louder. He passed a narrow wooden door, 
and shuddered. In that room was the great 
pendulum swinging in the dark. He went 
on up more stairs, and came at last to the 
small room in the belfry where the clock- 
works stood. How very loud they ticked! 
His heart seemed to tick too. He picked 
up the crgnk, put it on the works, and 
turned it slowly round fourteen times; for 
it was pretty hard work for aboy. Then 
he went to'a narrow window, and looked 
out on the beautiful Rhine, the woods, the 
vineyards rising in stone terraces up the 
steep hillsides, and the red roofs of little 
Schlossburg, so far below. It was a lovely 
sight; but he saw nothing. He was think- 
ing of that pen-du-lum. 

Fifteen minutes later Hans appeared at 
the castle-porch, looking very red in the 
face. 

‘“* Thee has been a long time about it, my 
son. I’ll do it myself next time.” 

Hans was terribly frightened; but he said 
not a word and hoped that nothing serious 
would come of it. 

For a week nothing in particular hap- 
pened. The Schlossburgers regulated 
everything by the castle clock; and if on 
Saturday night the sun did go down a 
trifle early, it was not noticed. The next 
week the people began to wonder why they 
slept so late in the morning. They rose 
with the clock, and yet the sun seemed to 
be ahead of them. Everybody begun to be 
hungry before dinner was ready, and the 
sun popped down behind the hills in the 
most alarming manner. Next week it grew 
worse. The week after still worse. The 
sun rose a whole hour before the time set 
for it by the clock. It was noon at eleven 
o’clock and dark at five. Perhaps the sun 
was getting out of order. Some of the 
people who were out late at night said that 
even the stars were behind time, and the 
moon had plainly lost her way in the sky. 

The next week it was still worse. The 
sun rose in the night and set in the middle 
of the afternoon. The maids got up too 
late to milk the cows, and the children sat 
up long after dark, because it was not yet 
eight o’clock; though every one knew that 
the chickens had gone to bed long ago. 
Day by day things grew worse, and the 


‘people were alarmed, and went in a body 


to the village priest, to see if he knew what 
had happened in Heaven, for the Solar 
System was evidently quite upset. 

The priest gravely said that undoubtedly 
some one had done something very wicked, 
and perhaps the end of the world was near. 
When Hans heard this, he nearly had a fit, 
and his mother put him to bed, with a bot- 
tle of hot water at his feet. Poor boy! 
The bottle was bad; but thinking about 
the Solar System was worse. His father 
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insisted it was all right. Baron Klatter- 
dasche, no doubt, would be greatly offend- 
ed if the people thought anything was 
wrong with the castle clock. Things went 
on from bad to worse. The sun rose at one 
in the morning and set at eleven. The full 
moon rose in the mfiddle of the afternoon, 
and the stars ran wild without the slightest 
regard to anything. The .universe was 
breaking to pieces and the entire Solar 
System was out of order. 

In despair,the Schlossburgers sent a com- 
mittee of one to Nuremburg for help. Sev- 
eral wise men lived there—astrologers, as- 
tronomers, and clockmakers. The com- 
mittee laid the case before some of these 
learned men, and one of them offered to go 
to Schlossburg and see if the Solar System 
could be fixed. The committee and the 
learned man arrived at about 
noon; but really at six o’clock. Didn’t the 
castle clock point squarely at six, with the 
little hand down and the big hand up? 
Anybody could see it was six o'clock, and 
yet the sun was high overhead. Clearly, 
the sun was out of order. 

The entire population, including Hans 
and all the boys and girls, assembled on the 
green to welcome the committee and the 
learned man from Nuremburg. He looked 
at the clock and then at the sun; and so did 
all the people. The priest suggested that 
perhaps the angels had forgotten to oil the . 
wheels of the sun, and that the Judgment 
Day was near. The learned man laughed 
but all the people shuddered. Then the 
wise man took out a sun-dial and a com- 
pass, and placed them on a flat rock, that 
the village boys had used as a table on 
which to play jack-stones. He adjusted 
the dial by the compass, and looked at the 
sun, and then at the clock, and then at the 
sun again. There was a solemn silence 
among all the people, for they felt sure 
something wonderful was about to happen. 

The learned man looked at the clock. It 
was ten minutes past six. Then he said, 
with a solemn air: 

‘‘The clock is six hours slow. It must 
be losing several minutes a day. Shorten 
the pendulum.” 

“Then the Solar System is safe?” said 
the priest. 

** Yes, quite so. 
at twelve.” 

The people gave three cheers; and Hans’s 
father ran up in the tewer, and turned the 
hands back to twelve before all the people. 
Hans, who knew how it all happened, was 
terribly frightened; but, as it was dinner- 
time, instead of supper-time,of course,there 
was the whole afternoon to play. It was a 
clear gain, too; for he had one afternoon 
already that day. This.the children found 
quite consoling; and, as they had crossed 
thumbs, they would never tell and Hans 
was safe. 

The Schlossburgers gave the learned man 
a grand dinner at the town-hall, and con- 
gratulated each other on the continued 
safety of the Solar System. 


EE 
PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aé- 
dressed “ Pussies,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.) 
We have been asked the cost of a set of 
chessmen. Of course, you can, asin buying 
anything else, go to almost any expense in 
the purchase; but a good set, made of wood, 
can be bought for 75 cents or $1. 
We finish the game begun last week: 


Let the clock be set 





WHITE. BLACK, 

17. K. R.’s P. to R.'s8d. 17. K. to his R.'s aq. 

Here are two instances of what is called 
“lost time”’ at chess, neither move serving 
in the slightest degree to advance the game 
of the player. That you should have over- 
looked the opportunity of gaining the adverse 
Q. was to be expected. Similar advantages 
present themselves in every game between 
young players and are unobserved. 

18. K. Bs P.toB’séth, 18 Q Kt.'s P. to Kt.'ss4, 

Again you have failed to see a most import- 
ant move. You might have taken the K. R.’s 
P. with your Q., giving check safely, because 
Black could not take your Q. without being in 
check with your B, All this time, too, your 
opponent omits to see the jeopardy his Q. is 
in, and that, as far as praetical assistance to 
his other Pieces is concerned, she might as 
well be off the board. 

10. K.Kt.'s P.toK.tsdth. 19. oe P.toQ Kats 


Your last move is far from good. By thus 
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attacking your Kt., Black threatens to win a 
Piece, because upon playing away the Kt. you 
must leave the B. unprotected. 

20. P. to K. Kt.'s Sth. 20. P. takes Kt. 

Although your Kt. was thus attacked, it 
might have been saved very easily. In the 

e, by your taking the adversary’s Q. 
B. mo Ie ;threatening to take his K.’s R., on his 
removing which, or interposing the Q. sP., you 
could have taken the P. which attacked your 
Kt.; or, in the second place, by moving your 
Q. to her 2d square. In the latter case, if 
Black ventured to take the Kt., you would 
have won his Q. by taking the K. Kt.’s P. with 
your B., giving check, and thus exposing hia 
Q. to yours. Black would have been obliged 
to"parry the check, either by taking the B. or 
removing his K.,and you would then have 
taken his Q. This position is very instructive 
and merits attentive examination. 

21. B. to Q. B.’s 8d. 21. P. takes Q. Kt.’s P. 

22. P. to K. R.'s 4th. 22. P. to Q. Kt.’s 7th. 

In such a position the advance of your K.’s 
flank Ps. isa process too dilatory to be very 
effective. 

23, P. to K. B.'s Sth. 





23. P. to Q. Kt.’s 8th, be- 
coming a Q. 

Now the fault of your tortoise-like move- 
ments with the Ps. becomes fatally evident. 
Black has been enabled to make a second Q., 
and has an overwhelming force at command. 

24. R. takes Q. 24. Q. takes R. (check). 

You had no better move than to take the 
newly-elected Q., for two Qs. must have 
proved irresistible. 

25. K. to his Kt.’s 24. 25. Kt. to Q.'s 3d. 
26. K. Kt.’s P. to Kt.'s 6th. 26. P. takes P. 
27. P. takes P. 27. B. to Q. Kt.'s 24. 

Here you have another remarkable instance 
of lost opportunity. At your last move, you 
might have redeemed all former disasters by 
eteckmating your opponent in two moves. 
Endeavor to find out how this was to be 
accomplished. 


28. K. R.’s P. to R.'s Sth. 
29. B. to K.’s Sth. 


28. Kt. takes K.'s P. 
29. Kt. to K. Kt.'s 4th (dis- 
covering check). 

Up to Black’s last move you had still the 
opportunity of winning the game before men- 
tioned. 

80. K. to Kt.’s Sd. 30. K.’s R. to B.'s 6th (ch.). 

31. K. to R.’s 4th, $1. Q. to K.’s B.'s 4th. 

At this point you were utterly at the merey 
of your antagonist; but, fortunately, he 
wanted the skill to avail himself properly of 
his vast superiority in foree and position, or 
he might have won the game in half a dozen 
different ways. 


82. Q. takes R. 82. Q. takes Q. 
33. B. takes K. Kt.’s P. 83. K. takes B. 
(check). 


This was your last chance, and its success 
should serve to convince you that in the most 
apparently hopeless situations of the game 
there is often a latent resource, if we will only 
have the patience to search it out. By taking 
the B. Black has left your K., whois not in 
check, no move without going into check; and, 
as you have neither Piece nor P. besides to 
play, you are stalemated, and the game is 
Drawn. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 1i1ru. 
Entoma.—* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’ 


HALF-SQUARE. 
ENTRANCE 
NINEPIN 
TYRANT 
ROVER 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF MARCH 18rn. 
WHO CAN TELL? 

1, Jason. 2, Pisistratus. 3, Anaxagoras. 
4, Nebuchadnezzar. 5, Pyramids of Egypt, 
Colossus of Rhodes, the Phases at Alexandria, 
the Mausoleum, Temple to Diana at Ephesus, 
Statue of Jupiter Olympius Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon. 6, Rome. 7, Jupiter fell in love 
with Io, and, to save her from the wrath of 
Juno, changed her into a white heifer. Juno 
appointed Argus a guardian over her; but 
Mercury, at the command of Jupiter, put him 
to death, and Juno transplanted his hundred 
eyes into the peacock’s tail. 8, Cadmus. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 25rn. 


Man Puzzie.— Hat, cap, mufiler, head, 
chin, neck, I, I, chest, bones, nerves, a@tomach, 
muscle, body, skin, leg, run, hip, hop, ply, 
toe, foot, arm, bit, hoe, row, hand. 


Extoma.—Leap year. 


DIAGONAL, 

Occupat ion 
oCecidental 
saCcharine 
rheUmatism 
satuRation 
respiRator 
recurrEnce 
resistaNee 
subsidenCe 
transyersE 
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THREE young Zulu women are now at 
the London Aquarium. One of the three 
dusky ladies "chia Cetywayo for her 
father‘and wears her hair somewhat longer 
than that of her companions, in evidence 
of her royal descent. The names which 
they bear are musical and express qualities 

or relate to some incident, after the fashion 
of the old Hebrew names. Thus of the three 
names—Unolala, Unomadloza, and Un- 
ozondaba—one refers to the owner's mother 
having ye through some trial or suffer- 
ing, an other means that its bearer is as 
sweet aS honey. The ladies share with 
their more civilized sisters a taste for per- 
sonal adornment. Their manners are gen- 
tle and prepossessing and their demeanor 
is in marked contrast with that of the ex- 
uberantly gay and noisy masculine mem- 
bers of the troupe. It is noteworthy that 
the men do not allow their female compan- 
ions to eat with them, the subjection of 
woman being carried out among the Zulus. 
The husband buys his wife, paying her 
father so many cows; but the ladies appear 
to have secured for themselves the import- 
ant right of refusing or accepting the lover. 
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Chicago and Northwestern 1 Railway 
Only Route West of Running 
Pullman Hotel Cars. 
It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 
It is to day, and will lo will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST feo aera 






Map of the Chicago and Nortirwesvern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OF ROAD 
and forms the following Trunk Lines: 

“Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line. ‘os 

“ Chicago, Sioux Ad Yankton Line.”’ 

a a mem , ~ ue, and La Crosse Line.” 

“Chicago, Free an 

¢ Crosse. W 


gs ona, 
‘Chicago, St. Paul Me Minecepmis Line.” 
“Chicago, Milwau ane Superior Line. a 
“ Chicago, Green Bay and rane Line. 


Slee Cars either way "between Chie: dw and St. 
Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, La ona, Du- 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee, 

It is the only in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs. 

Tickets over this route are aolé by all Coupon Ticket 

nts in the United States and Canadas. 
po ek zon x ae your Tickets via the Chicago 
, and take none other. 


way 
“MA Han} Hanne 7G {Pas yo tl ‘a. 











Prepared according to the directions of EF. N, Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 
‘Sentpeante, 





DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


ladian Bnd ‘pr, 


D AGUE. 


AN 


CURES CURES Fey 
curs BiLiousmese AND SKIN Dt 


ygaoud ONY WSILYOL cig yuvan s3uno 





“urea gnoauie saunas 28nd 


(TRADE oes } 


Pprpeoeia Liver 
a ever & 
np gue, umae- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 
9,000,000 Bottles 
SOLD "vr" 1870. 
CONSTIPATION WIT! WITH HEADACHE. 


West Hovstoy 8r., Cry. 


medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED, 





DYSPEPSIA. 
DEAR Sm :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 


the hap psia (from yaich suffered for five years), with 
the happiest resu’ 

A few doses - my stomach in a condition to 

jp ~T i. wtgrins me of peace ting; ani 

ics after ea > 

Bithough'it at first caused occasional d is, this 

t yy redo 208 Ra J ny ae uy 

8 DOW a _— ect an ee a! 
mefited. You pew iafeel, gre 1d 


No. 383 West sad St ow’ York City. 
Cc — H CURED. 
4 West Orn St., NEw 
abmee un im > > Being troubled ye Catarrh, I com 
y 


ced the use « fe IN et ad SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find fawn entirely ¢ 
F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLA ovat Ay LUNG DISEASE 








Yorx 


7 Orn A E, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I eek be po mea my duty 
withne having t the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
sults derived from the use vet your BLOOD PURIFIER. 
For three years I suffered from liver and lung diffi- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 
was relieved, and happy to testes, J Iam well. 
JENNIE LORD. 





a) NEW CANE SEAT FOR RE-SEAT- 
ING, Canvas-Back. Strongest on earth. Sam 
ple free. HaLe & KILBury, Sixth St., Phila. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 


30 CLINTON STREET BROOKLYN, 


between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
ith a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Sutera, 
ares Game, P amide, mate 
Bride and Fancy y Cakes, F lowers, etc. 
Entire eutfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


gt rae! LIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMPo with 
nelosed Transparent Oil Reservoir; and extensible 
ry o Table Lamps, with hand- 
E> some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp in three styles—Double, Single and 
‘Chandelier or Bracket. The Library in two styles: 
Extensible and Non-Extensible. 






















J 


All superbly 


Nickel-Piated. You will miss it, if you 
purchase or make a holiday or other present before 
seeing ret or sending for Circular to 

IN M’F’G CO., 43 Gold St., N.Y. 











fi With 
PRINTING & pri Sod hh Fata 


by mail 
fy 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy F orever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAN, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


ears and is so 





id et 
S RQ, r.L. A. Sayre 

y , ~ said to a lady 

Ww pF of the ard vom 

; (a patient): 
ream ae the. pee recommend ‘Gouraud's 
Cream as ew ay! CE: the Skin prepnra- 
withox t ny mi paamngpenntneapiagenttl 

w ithow to skin. 

at Injury to RAUD. Sole Prop. a Bond 8t., N. Y. 


vor 8 sale by all Druggists gas ‘ancy Goods Dealers 
hout the Uni des, and yt 

A ‘ound in New York City at at RH Macy + 

tern Bros., Ehrich & Co., L. & Bro., and vothed 

Goods Deal r Beware of base imitations 

which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Headquarters in the West 
ARCHERY, 


Tennis, Base-Ball Goods, 


BICYCLES AND VELOCIPEDES, 
THE GEM PUZZLE, 
GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTING GOODS, 


SCROLL SAWS, 
Fancy Woods, Designs, 
THE CELEBRATED 


Wilkinson Saw-Blades 


and everything connected with 
SCROLL SAWING, 
Mechanics’ and Machinists’ Tools, etc. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
JOHN WILKINSON, 


Manufacturer, Importer, and Dealer, 
77 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 











SS  puffale, N. ¥, 
CF Specimens Sent on Application. = 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
WwWHiTtTt Ee HOLLY 
IS NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
em bracing some 80 varieties, i¢ particularly worthy 
hoatiene tion of wholesale buyers, 
Send for price-list. 
GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


HOPE=-DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFE(TLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. A}! 
Conversation and even whispers beard a dietinetly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descriptive cirenlar. 

GARMORE EAR DRUM CO. CINE INNATI, O. 


ANTI-MOTH 
PAPER. 


Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
Samples Free. 110 and 112 Nassav 8Sr., N. Y. 


- For New Terms for 
1880 see page 26. 














FURNITURE 





“«“CHAMPION” 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Centennial Award. 
yatire World Challenged. 
B. copenhes ape Seek. 
cw Nea nm use. 
$30 Vee AED. 


Send 





New “Unique” 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE. 


Z i AlrTI ieht Waters Lid 
Joint 


HALE & KILBURN M’'F’G CO., 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 


NEW ‘‘ CHARIOT’? CHAIR. 
NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL. AMUSING. 
poy, ty ty 20, a 





NOTE.— We make the only Autoniatic Folding 
Bed in the World. O..emotion opens or closes it. 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations, 


SPECIALTIES 





for Circulars. 
“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND. 


Simplest and best. Made also 
in open form. Instantaneous 
flow. {#7 ‘Acts like a station- 
ary stand. axbesciticadieens 


“CABLE” SPRIN iG 


ROCKER, 
* with Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 
No Break. 
Try them. 
















New York. 
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Harm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor wil be glad to receive ang 
hints or cuggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epecially interested. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Tug success of the garden depends largely 
upon the quality of the seeds used. Many other 
conditions, however are necessary, as well as 
some degree of knowledge and skill, without 
which even the best seeds must fail to give the 
desired results. 

The most favorable soil for agarden is a 
light, rather dry loam, with sufficient admix 
ture of vegetable matter. But situation and 
nearness to the house are often of more im- 
portance in the choice of location than the 
constitution of the soil. A heavy, wet clay 
soil is not suitable for a vegetable garden; yet, 
if no other ground is available, underground 
drains, deep working, and a covering of sand 
and muck or peat will transform even such 
an unpromising soil into a fair garden. A 
slightly sloping surface, other conditions 
being equal, is more favorable than a dead 
level, as it admits of better drainage, and if 
inclined toward south or southeast all the 
better. A deep soil is very desirable; but care 
must be taken not to deepen it fo0 much at a 
time. Not more than one inch of subsoil, 
which has not been plowed or spaded up before, 
should be brought to the surface in a season. 
Whenever possible, all the ground intended 
for garden purposes should be plowed or spaded 
before winter. 

Much disappointment is caused by sowing 
too early, before the soil fs warm and dry 
enough. Even if the seeds germinate in such 
cases, little is gained and much risked, as the 
plants cannot make a vigorous growth before 
their proper season; and seeds sown later will 
ofter give better results than earlier sowings. 

Another frequent cause of failure is the too 
deep covering of the seeds. As a rule, the 
smaller the seeds the lighter they should be 
covered. The smallest seeds—such as celery, 
sweet marjoram, thyme, and other herbs—re- 
quire hardly any covering at all, and when the 
ground is fine and not too dry sowing on the 
surface and gently pressing down with a 
board is sufficient. Medium-sized seeds should 
be covered one-half to one inch, and the 
largest—such as peas, beans, and corn—two 
to three inches, and deeper in dry weather. 

Most seeds, to give the best results, should 
be sown thinly, except such kinds as have 
feeble sprouts—as parsnips, carrots, and beets. 
These, if sown too thin and the surface be- 
comes baked, cannot break through the crust, 
while many sprouts together can, and it is but 
little trouble to thin out the superfluous plants. 
Cucumbers, melons, squashes, an all plants 
subject to the ravages of insects should also 
be sown thickly, and afterward, when the 
leaves are hard enough to defy the attacks of 
their enemies, thinned out properly. 

Beginners often err in making the rows or 
drills too close to each other. The taller the 
plants the more space should be given them; 
but even the smallest herbs should not be 
planted so close as to prevent the free use of 
the hoe or weeder between the rows. 

Thorough cultivation and loosening of the 
soil is one of the principal conditions -of suc- 
cess in the garden. A good hoeing in dry 
weather is often better than watering. When 
the latter is resorted to, it must be done thor- 
oughly, and not so as to moisten the surface 
only. This superficial sprinkling does general- 
ly more harm than good. It causes the plants 
to form rootlets near the surface, instcad of 
below. These surface roots are dried and 
parched by the rays of the sun as soon as the 
moisture becomes evaporated and leave the 
plants without nourishment. 

For the raising of early vegetables a hot-bed 
is indispensable, and some of the most delicious 
products of the garden cannot be grown suc- 
cessfully without being started under glass. 

As far asthe limited space of this article 
permits, we trust to have eucceeded in giving 
beginners—in the outlines at least—the most 
important principles of growing vegetables; so 
that, with care and attention and by following 
the special directions given under their proper 
heads, good seeds cannot but give satisfactory 
resuits.—Brainard’s Seed Catalogue for 1878. 





ABOUT PLANTING TREES. 


I Turnk the cultivation of black walnut trees 
may be a great source of wealth for the pres- 
ent and future generations of the Americay 
people. 

It is surprising to see how rapidly the walaut 
trees that are large enough for saw-logs are 
being hunted up throughout our entire nation, 
and are being shipped largely to Europe. 
There is one tree, we have been lately in- 
formed by good authority, standing in the 
State of Maine, 200 years old, eighteen feet in 
cireumference three from the ground, 60 feet 
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in body length, or enough for five saw-logs 
each twelve feet long,and that for it there has 
been offered $1,500 as it stands. Ite average 
crop of nuts is sixty bushels, that readily sell 
at $1 per bushel, making a good annual in- 
come for the ground it oeeupies. 

The State of Maine is not the only place 
where the black walnut has grown to an im- 
mense size. There is one tree standing on the 
banks of Clear Creek, Putnam County, IIl., 
that is said to contain about the same dimen- 
sions as the tree in Maine. Mr. F. Cummins, 
of Buda, Henry County, Ill, has a grove of 
twenty acres largely covered with black wal- 
nuts of all sizes. He has been offered $1,000 
cash for all that are large enough to square 
fifteen inches at the stump. The small trees, 
fifty years hence, would probably be worth as 
much to him, or his descendants, as the present 
crop,showing clearly that land planted to black 
walnuts will be a paying investment to the 
owners. Livingston Roberts, of Marshall 
County, Ill., planted some walnuts, when a 
boy of ten years old, some sixty years ago, 
that were cut last winter for saw-logs, and 
measured two and a half feet across the stump. 

It might be well for our American people to 
go into the planting of black walnuts on a large 
scale, when the timber and nuts have so much 
value, There are thousands of acres of cheap 
lands subject to occasional overflow along the 
rivers of Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and other 
states of our nation, that the owners woulddo 
well to plant largely to the black walnut, as it 
can be done cheaply and intime will be very 
valuable to theirowners. The great majority 
of our Western farmers seem to be going back 
on Osage orange hedges. To all such I would 
suggest the propriety of planting black walnuts 
every ten feet along the hedge. Keep the 
hedge well cut back, and in time the walnut 
trees will kill out the hedges. Then you can 
use barbed wire, or cross-bars towed into the 
trees, and have living posts. In time each 
tree will become a saw-log, worth from $5 to 
$50. The stumps can remain standing, with 
the wire or cross-bars on them, and will re- 
main good for a long time. 

Persons starting new farms would do well 
to plant black walnuts in place of hedges. In 
this way walnuts can be grown by the million. 
I believe our railroad companies would do well 
to plant eut rows on each side of their tracks, 
for ties and lumber. In planting the nuts, it 
is better to plant in the fall, with the hull on; 
or, if kept until spring, they should be bedded 
out, with aslight covering of mold. Let them 
come up in beds. Cut off the tap-root, and 
plant out like cabbage plants in the spring.— 
A. H. G., in ** Ohio Farmer.” 








POTATO CROPS THAT PAY. 


Mr. I. W. Ternu NE, Bergen Station, Ky., 
who raised 400 bushels of potatoes to the acre 
last year and expects an even better crop this 
season, gives the Farmers’ Home Journal “ all 
necessary particulars”? of his method, as fol- 
lows: First, have good, light, rich soil; plow 
it deep, as early in the spring as it will do to 
break; don’t plow it too wet; lay it off deep in 
rows with a shovel-plow 24 feet apart; drop your 
potatoes—cut to one eye—every 12 or 15 inches 
apart; plant as early after the 15th of March 
as you can; cover them’ with a shovel- plow 
four or five inches deep, for the longer the 
stem has to grow before it comes through the 
ground the stronger the plant and the better 
it will stand drought. As soon as they begin 
to come up, plow them once with a large 
shovel-plow, then with a two-horse brush cross 
the rows, to destroy all weeds. One more good 
working at the proper time is sufficient to 
make a good crop in clean ground. I do not 
work them after they begin to bloom. The 
greatest eecret, I think, isin the seed. I bought 
a half bushel of New York Early Rose nine 
years ago. I have selected for planting good- 
sized tubers from them every year since. I cut 
the blossom-end off and throw it away (as it 
only produces small potatoes). By so doing, I 
have improved the seed very much. I dug from 
one eye last year as much as eight pounds, 
One eye will yield more potatoes by itself than 
two together will. I have done away with all 
other varieties and plant the abovenamed, 
as it yields more, sells more readily in the 
market, matures earlier, is easier kept the year 
round, and I can raise a crop of corn or buck- 
wheat on the same ground the same season. 





ASHES AS A FERTILIZER. 


We would say that unleached wood ashes, 
used either alone asa top dressing or in con- 
nection with a compost, form a most valuable 
fertilizer for orchards, young or old. They 
are rich in potash, one of the elements most 
needed by fruit trees, and are worth forty 
cents per bushel for this purpose. Ashes 
being in a finely divided state, their valuable 
elements are in a very favorable condition for 
the action of the roots of plants, and for 
orchards they have a value fully equal to that 
of ground bone. To any orcheriist who 
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wishes to put his orchard in the best condition 
at least expense, there is no question but 
ashes are worth two or three times what soap 
factories are accustomed te pay for tiem.— 
Chautauqua Farmer, 


HINTS ON SHEEP-RAISING. 


A SHEEP-GROWER says: ‘It is folly to keep 
old sheep. They should be turned off to the 
butcher in their prime. It does not take half 
the amount to fatten them. When they get 
old and thin, in order to put them in the con- 
dition for slaughter, the whole structure must 
be rebuilt. Four sets of lambs are all any ewe 
should bear. This will bring her to five years, 
and this is the age when, with a little extra 
care, she will round up toa full carcass. Ex- 
ceptions may be made when the breed is 
scarce, and the blood is more desirable than 
eagthing else. 








~ OnE COLD AFTER ANOTHER will, With many 
constitutions, securely establish the seeds of 
Consumption in the system. If you are in 
need of a remedy for any Lung Trouble or 
Throat Disease, you will find Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant always prompt and efficacious. 
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ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester,N.Y. 





E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
LL Perr se ite Color as lowest prices. 


HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


Patent Level Tread 
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you desire Relinble send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates, 
Name this paper. W. H. REID, Rochester, N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’ ome: 


DRILL. 
The Standard of America 


Admitted by leading Seeds 
men and eg Ly 
everyw be the m 
perfect and reliable Drill 
use. Sone for Circular. Manufactured only by 

ERETT & SMALL, Bosten, 








New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 





IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 3 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Will do SE EELS ES in 


CLARK’S “ROOT CUTTER. 


i now be the onl. ‘ect root cutter. 
Adopted phone a | by all first cites coheed 
or Circulars. 


‘Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN... U. 8. A. 


L| 50,000 FARMS! |A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


- CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 


St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! | D> 









































MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Retadlished 1881. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 

- Poanders aad Machinists, 

MOBDYXE 4 MLRMON CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








For New Terms for | 4 


1880 see page 26. 
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ORNAMENTAL 
LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED, 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockpert, N. Y. 

Niacara Nurseries. Established 1839. 
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SMITHS & POW! & POWELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER 





Do 
Descriptive FRUIT ustrated ORNAME 

six cents each. Low prices. Prompt at- 
tention « reliable stock. Address 


WM. S. LITTLE, 


Rechester, N. Y. 


TREES. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, etc., ete. 
see even Se end ‘sta stamps for, iNew Tinuatrated 
Descriptive Frutt Orn gues, 
cents each. 
GOULD BROTHERS, 


Monroe County Nurseries, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLOODGOOD NURSERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 
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THE MEADOW KING MOWER, 





SIMPLEST STRONGEST, AND MOST 
= LE MOWER IN USE. 


IT we PaRUEPERCD WHEREVER KNOWN 
AND USED. 


The Cregg Rake. 





UMANSBURG, N. 





MOSELEY’S 
CABINET ieee 


Received the 


Highest A'ward 
at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 

New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 
At the first two 
Silver Medals 
were awarded. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 








THE ALBANY CORN-PLANTER,. 





rd 
— 


PLANTS ALL KINDS OF SEEDS WITH PRECISION. 
Awarded the Highest Modal pt ¢ t she Centen- 


nial, as bein pgthe er. 
SAVES ITS COST IN FIFTEEN ACRES 
OF CORN. One man and a horse = lant from 


seven to ten acres of corn spemedag, we 
ata cost of from $3.50 to 
COST TO PLANT 
Marking, man and horse, 2 
Planting, twelve men, at 
Board, ten men, two me 
ted, one bushel of 


C0 ee 
Send for Circulars, etc., 
Proprie 


Planter, 
ACRES BY HANB: 
at $3. wee 





“$24 00 
0. H. P. CORNEL 
tor Albany 2 Agr’l Works, Albany, N. 
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VERMONT FARM ACHINE 
ellows —_ Ve. 


DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED piper PRE- 








butter gathers in beautiful granules, best pos- 

sible con ‘end brine, “Fhis for washing tn the churn with cold 

w bay i ‘Chut rm needs only to be seen 
“aan for Cineal: Circulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C8., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





REMINGTON - AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
Garden: Rakes, ‘Momma Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 
MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.3 147 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


= KNIFE OF OUR D. DADDIES. 
are Sect 





Send for Circulars. 

















There is more 
service in this 
shaped biade 
than any other 
kind, 





Razor ack fe, 2- 

MY 530 cents ; or same, extra heavy, 
75 cents. 

Sd Best’’ , $1.00; 


— Saas Sere I, i wins 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 





" ress 
MAHER & GROSH, 24 Monroe *t., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE EMPIRE GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


The Best in the World. 





tributor during the seeding of 
1879 demonstrated, beyond a 
doubt, its superiority over 
all others. 

It distributes evenly and accu- 
rately any brand of Phosphate, 
without pasting or clogging. 

The quantity sown is regulated 
by change-cear, in the same man- 
ner as the crain. 

Do not purchase until you send 
for our Illustrated Circular, giv- 
ing full description. 

Mention this paper. 


EMPIRE DRILI CO., 
Ontario Co., 
Shertaville, N. Y. 


TH HOMESTEAD, Lit GRIDE SUPERPHOSPAITE, 


are among the 
extensive in mine 

= ae and have rem | Hance 

to enable us to furnis 

Fertilizers at the Lowest Price 


The only Drill Manuafac- 
tured having a Positive 
Force-Feed for Grain 
and Fertilizer. 


The Grain Distributor is accu- 
rate and reliable, sowing the 
same quantity of any small grain 
with same combination of gear, Gj 
upon the same surface, without 
bunching or breaking the grain. 





It is provided with all of the 
latest improvements to date. 


The unparalleled success of our This 


represents cur new Fenes- 
Force-Feed Fertilizer Dis- 


cut re 
Feed Fertilizer Distributor 
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DR. KENNEDY'S 


Prairie Weed 


Huution dgwa Go tus ugg taking in ce Htroat 
fumption down to the iC. 
Thi sit has dono in oe 5 under my 


own eyes. acts first on t Sie bs 
appetite, cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It 
stops of and Irri m of the 

hroct. It cures Asth and h in 


Pp 
their worst aes opeeme, I want you to know what it will 
do, is unlike any other cough medicine in 
the w: orld. t never upsets _~ stomach. 
of our own land, not any oe aaa te I 
have oy yo old age watched its eitee on all ages from 
Sold by all Druggisis at $1 a bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Vorkios Gmice 150 Front Street. 


[7 Farmers and Dealers arc invited to send for 
Circular. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 





- MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders, West Trey, N. Y. 
rites? years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
cHI S$; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, p ote. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. 





hi 
prpeheser could pay bos eptiilte tnt alone chest entero the Sestngs San pound he buys is all 
represented. 

As manufacturers of Animal Charcoal, we have at our hands the most valuable 
material used in making fertilizers—viz., Bone Black Dust. This fertilizing sub- 
stance contains eighty per cent. of phosphate of lime, against fifty-fve per cent. 
coumminee in pod bones; and its well-known value commands so high a » Erion in 

ets that but few manufacturers of ay Lo coun- 
try use it. “Alt the HO) F anufacture 
than if pre’ of the materials a ge nerally used, we shall 1 its present 
high stand and place on the market a genuine, pure Bone Black Phosphate. 


ALMONT, MicH., June, 18th, 1879. 
foemees Can cenme wan Works, Dernorr, Micn.: 5 


notice the enclosed photograph of wheat cut the 
ome ‘ent of ate of < drill we seven inches apart—su phate ahd no su 
Draw om can which is which. course, this is sho a 
ference than the lave ; but this shows what superphos do 
onvery soil. This was cut ray oud tk oP dines Showss Sho came 
ehance, with the one exception. It was cut 12th of June. Shows the Carliness 
t I @ the best piece of 7" section 


v in this stuperphor. 
_— acre sown on wheat-stubble. best farmers here ae taking 
ngs. Very truly, 
, F. J. GROAT. 





Mrpma, Oxixans Co., N. Y., August 7th, 187) 
Micnicax CaRBOX Works: z 


Gentl :—Encl please find a photograph of some barley. This barley 
was grown on A. H. Poler’s farm, four miles south of Medina, Orleans Co., N. Y. 

I made a frame four feet square and set it in the standing grain on the day of 
its being cut. I then cut and gathered all that stood within the frame of each, 
where there was phosphate and where there was no phosphate. I let it lay in 
“. the sun one day to cure, then weighed each bundle as you see it on the photo 
graph. 

The phosphate was put down with the seed with a fertilizing drill, the teeth 
being six inches apart. These bundles were cut side by side, only six inches 
apart. The one on the leftof the photograph had no phosphate, and weighed 
twelve ounces. The one on the right had one hundred and forty pounds of the 
Homestead Superphosphate to the acre, and weighed two pounds and fourteen 
ounces to the four feet square. etna 

A. H. Poler also 








experimen’ corn, potatoes, and winter with 
results on each as on his i. “Of gourse, he haa not ‘corn; 
it stands sixteen the rest of the corn 
le Yours, respectfully, ° 
ACTUAL RESULT AT OUR SEED-FARM ON LETTUCE SEED. 
Homestead produce........ ee - Tbs. per acre. {26 Be. of geet, af G1.G5.........cccccccesd 
Wise sone wes won eae Be ot ee Ss cn om HS 
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MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 


Geeod Agents Wanted in Brery Town. th 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
sghooks, Fire pire, Farms, ete. FULL 








WARRANTED. Cat ue sent Pree. 
VANDUZEN & Tl » Cincinnati, 0. 
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MEDICAL. 
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the Boweis. The! best antidote for all Malm 
rial Poison. Price, 25 centes Bor. 
Warner's Base Nervine quickly gives 
and Sleep > the suffering, cures Hend- 
mabe ond Neuralgia, Prevents Epileptic 
Pita, and is the best remedy for Nervous Pros- 
ration Brought on by excessive drinking, 
over-work ntal shocks, and other causes, 













er injurious to the 
dng ae best of (a 
Nervin 

Botties of of two sizes; 
Prices, 






Preprietors, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW DESIGNS 
POR SPRING OF 1886 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, CONN 


1 treet. 
8 Jona , tter Ngw orks Francisco, ( 
State Mereet, Chicage, iil. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 





CHINA AND PORCELAIN | 


White Rogie Pore oo ie Dinner Sets,100 pieces $i4 00 
Fine White Freach China Dinner Sets,complete. 30 00 





Fine wae one China Tea Sets, 44 pleces.... is oo 

Fine French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 5) 

Fi White 7 Treas China Cups and Saucers,doz, 2 00 

Chamber pisces, Gee arated, 4 25; white. 300 

St rer SS ted bin nher aS en, per d Fs Seiya 3 00 
5O ALL HoUsEr NISHNG o_., 


om WEEKLY 
New Tilustrated Catal 
on application. Estima 


C. L. Hadley, . Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent C.0. 
D. or P.O. Money Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER TH FE 


TRADE SaLes A SPE 
e and Price-List matled 1 free 
* furnished. 





»s 
~menaing refined 
musical taste and ap ing th CHEST QU ALITY 
OF TONE and the OTT: PYRFECTION GENER 


ALLY ina rae, 
pHMER & ¢ 
Mane Hetty of 1 rand . oy te anil Uprten 4 44 Pianos, 
e oe! 
an! 08 FSS Fe alten Mt., Brook yn. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 
‘hea 


Neat! Durable! 


and they are purchascd b 








Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs 
fu rnished " upon application, 

Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt at 
tention, Write for prices. Address 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Banda, Im 

porters of Galvanized Wire Nettings and Sheep 
wt Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb 45 “nce Wire. 
West Street, New York City. 
ention 1 paper. 


Columbia ‘Biey cle. 


A practical road mac hine. In 
dorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthfal of out-door 
sports. Send Sc. stamp for 24- 
catalogue, with price-list and full 
information, orl J 

The Bieye 
POPE M’'F'G CO. 
93 pat rl Stree t. Boston, Mass. 
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for One, T and tame Horses. 
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Thieshing at Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing, Wood. 
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EASA? EMT 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Universal Cymbella Organs 
Upright Piano-fortes. 


Ketablished 1850) Over 54,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY, 
97 to 121 Chestnut Street. 
WAREROOMS, 
279 Chapel Street, 
WEW HAVEN, CONN, U.S. A. 
hest Honors ‘at the U.S. Centennial 
a, 4 1876, he Philadelphia, 
the 2..' 
Trance, ‘an the New Englan 
The Centennial Juc encuneed them 
unanimously the best Instruments for the 
ce — with the novelty of a Chime 
of Belis, with pleasing effec 
At Paris the Judges cannes us medals 
and awards for the finest Upright fiene 


fortes and cegaes, with a rich and 
tone, with eatest power comb ed. 





at 


agalnt the we fi 
he New England Fair, with its fenge 
committee, gave us a Gold Medal, with 


inscription: “The Best Instrument for 
Tone. nd Wo We 
also took premium in many State 
ents contain more valuable 
aauvenpente will stand longer and en- 
dure more in dry or damp cl tes than 
= Pew are the oni 

We are ve the only m oe that box a 

and Piano. 


Ske te - nar new device oe clos- 
ing the Fat Keeping out dust, mice, etc. 
¢ mailed — 


Wwe Taunfabtare in the — STYLES 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, etc. etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
ORDERS SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, C Conn. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH | 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no PaidggnanyinctureDageal to it. It Is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


FOR 
Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK \SET. 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heating Stoves and 
Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves. 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 
nently gas-tight. No overheated radiating surface. Eoo- 
nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu- 
tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Circular, 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 


i TOUR HOUSES WITH NATIONAL MIXED PADVT. 

































































HURCTHO PLATE 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Go., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New York. 








95 CENTS PER BUSHEL SAVED 
full particulars and Trieen nddnees Phe THOMAS 
HA Row CO., Geneva, N 





Wilcox Silver-Plate Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


COOK'S GRAND EXCURSIONS 
TO EUROPE! 
(880, amorthesemmerof 1880. 


Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Anvual Midsummer Party. 


¥ et RO DPR scm full pertionlers, with MAP 





sent free jon. eae 
eben. f Travelers. all route: 
f ieee - Se fares for over 


aoS tome, by s K & SON 
Address 
261 Broadway, Hgnas Se ert ed 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My lst of Seeds varieties, which in- 
cludes & i" the old favorl =F one Sot or ths the new sorts. 

On each packet there is an engraving 
tion of the flower, the Common, G 
name of the seed, also ful 

The sorts na ~y 


sent b mail, t . ing rates: 
7 cattale, She; por 15 plate, $005 ber mtn 
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